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From the North American Review. 

'• A threefold interest attache?) to this work. It claims emphatic notice as a record 
of nation*! *• n t»- rj i ri»<?: it f»rms an important chanter of our diplomatic hMory ; and it 
!■» i-rrnritnnt.'v attractive as an embodiment of scientltlc facts. With such a degree 
an-: kird <>f ftit-Ti-*t a* the bi^i* of h new contribution to the honorable arrhivt-s of 
Aiti.-ri<-.in «.-\plor:it : i«»n. we ranuot but congratulate the lame nnml>or of readers, who, 
Mi*** ! Sy o^.' 4ir a'lotlier of tin* i^x-cial claims we have dc>lgnatcd. will eagerly peruse 
tliis elegant publication, prepared, as il has been, with to eminent care, judgment and 
skill." 

From the N. Y. Daily Times. 
u Rarely ha* a Narrative apjKsared so intelligible in all points. Tiiero can be no 
mfst-iki-, fn»ni flr>t to last, as to the meaning of a slntrlo sentence. Every thing ia 
d'.tl'iL'e und inte!liirlbl<\ The book has all the inter«**t of romantic Action, combined 
with the eiTect of incidents of actual occurrence and great novelty/' 

From the Boston Post 

- "Without abating one jot of self-respect, or employing one particle of hnmbuir, tbo 
Anv-ricau Commodore dlu with Japan what no one else had done before, lie and Ma 
oilicvr* wv r? straightforward and courteous in all their dealing with the Japanese, 
and the digest of their report** and other document* attests tlieir intelligence and 
i. iucar ioi,. an.i thereby does honor to the country of which they were, In the sight of 
the world, the able and successful representatives." 

From the Boston Journal. 

"It is a book which, taken an a whole, will give much pleasure and satisfaction, 
and. iKMns: copiously illu-trat*»<l with maps anil engraving*, will cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the public with the geography and inhabitants of the Japanese Archipelago.' 1 

From the Evening Post. 
'"Th* 1 negotiation* of the Commodore with the Japanese present a new plan of 
diplomacy, and the book abounds with notices, throwing light on the social and moral 
c.iar.iriiT of the Japanese, anil their political and religious institutions. There were 
ftkilful arti«trt accompanying the expedition, and the illustrations are by no means tho 
l«A*t interesting part of the book." 

From the Portland Christian Mirror. 
" Thf- general reader, as well as tb»» diplomat and naturalist, will he both interested 
and instructed in matters of social economy, in diplomacy, and in ocieuce." 
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u O, weary hearts ! O, slumbering eyes ! 
O, drooping sonls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again I " 

Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thi room had a lonely look. I left my seat by the little 
dressing-table, where I had been for the last hour, with my 
face buried in my arms, the while dreary pictures had been 
drifting before me. I went to one of the dormer windows 
and looked out, hoping the outward view wou^iend to dis- 
pel my homesick anguish. How different w^^the small 
city yards upon which I gazed, from the green undulating 
meadows and orchards that surrounded the home that was 
now lost to me for ever. I had longed to see more of the 
world than my grandmother's cottage life permitted ; bright 
cheery scenes had ever shifted in the distance. That dis- 
tance was now reached, that wonderful world was now 
entered : the old experiences were all passed ; the fond, aged 
face of my best friend had passed from mortal sight, and 
was beaming youthfully among angels. I stood upon the 
threshold of existence, not with eager arms outstretched to 
the future, but shrinking back with sorrowful timidity, 
endeavoring to clasp the sweetnesses of retreating childhood. 

" Standing with relnctant feet, 
Where the brook and rirer meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet 1 " 
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I looked down upon the tiny spot of earth belonging to the 
house ; two flourishing trees grew there, and a grape-trine 
clung to a lattioed trellis ; a solitary bird perched itself upon 
a swaying stem of the vine, too timorous to sing so far from 
home. Flower-beds were ranged on each side of the yard 
by the fence, but the plants looked weak and drooping for 
want of sufficient sunshine, — a portion of the original grass- 
plot was partitioned off with a row of box, and devoted to 
Flora; under the more lavish sunlight, the flowers planted 
here threw a cheerful glow over the whole yard by their gay 
and graceful presence. A dull quiet was in the house. In 
my distant upper room I could hear no voices, no busy 
steps, no sounds of family life. 

For the first time since I had entered it, I looked ob- 
servantly around the chamber which had been assigned to 
me ; it was a large, old-fashioned room : evidently it had 
been occupied by some one, for a dozen books and a small 
rosewood box^ra the table seemed in familiar use, from their 
half-worn ^Hhrance : within the books were fugitive bits 
of paper, wnn sweet poems printed thereon. Upon the fly- 
leaf of several of the books Jthe name of " Grace Fercival " 
was delicately traced : once, when a child, my cousin Grace 
had spent a few days at our cottage ; then she was lovely and 
kind, but as she was three years my senior, I had not felt 
quite at home with her. She had lived in this house with 
her sister ever since the latter's marriage : I wondered where 
she was now : Cousin Mary had not mentioned her to me, 
while wo talked below stairs. 

I had been under the roof little more than an hour, and 
yet it seemed very long since I had looked with trembling 
heart from the carriage-window, as the vehicle stopped before 
the staid red brick-house; apparently no one heard it rumble 
over the stones, and then stop, for no cordial face hastened to 
the door : I paused a moment before lifting the brass knocker. 
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A smiling black girl opened the door for me, and ushered 
me into the parlor : as she returned towards the kitchen, I 
heard a small ebony boy, who had been peeping from the 
head of the stairs, whisper, " Is that her ? " 

I was left alone a few moments to await the entrance of 
Cousin Mary Rodman, of whom I had little knowledge. I 
looked about the old-fashioned parlor to see if I could glean 
any idea of her habits. There were no graceful trifles; 
every thing was exceedingly neat; the mahogany table with 
slender legs stood- below the gilt-framed looking-glass, and 
held a large Family Bible, with a few late works by choice 
authors : in one corner was a polished mahogany stand, with 
its top standing up in a perpendicular position, like a shield ; 
finely carved chairs and sofa, and an ancient piano completed 
the furniture. 

At length Cousin Mary came in with both hands out- 
stretched, and with a kind smile on her countenance. She 
kissed me ; she did not know that her welcome went like 
sunshine into my fearful heart. 

" And this is our Cousin Kate ! " she said ; "lam so 
glad that you accepted my invitation to make this your 
home." 

" I should have been utterly homeless without your invi- 
tation \ " I answered, striving to keep back the tears, and the 
rising of my heart. My grandmother was a great-aunt of 
Mrs. Rodman's by marriage only ; our families had never 
been intimate since my grandfather's death, many years pre- 
vious : I had been left an orphan in infancy. When Cousin 
Mary heard, to her great surprise, that grandmother had lost 
the little property she possessed, and that the blow had 
soapt the thread of her feeble existence, she had written to 
me immediately, begging me in most cordial terms to come 
to her home. 

When Mrs. Rodman ceased speaking, I saw that the 
1* 
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warmth and brightness of her face had all raniahed with her 
brilliant smile : the face which I remembered was rosy, ani- 
mated, and joyous ; the face before me was a repressed one, 
almost severe in its calmness; her clear black eyes, firm 
month, and straight black hair, plainly parted on her brow, 
tinged my ardent gratitude suddenly with a respectful awe— 
with a fear lest I should never be able to reach her standard 
of duty. I knew not then that she was severe with herself 
and merciful to others. 

Cousin,' 1 she said, after a few moments' consideration, 
"shall I take you to your room ? I am teaching Sally to 
make a fruit-cake, and it remains in statu quo while I am 
here. Perhaps you would like to rest after your journey. 
We shall not have tea until seven o'clock." 

" I followed her up stairs. When with a cheerful word 
she closed the door of my room behind her, and went away, 
a thousand feelings rushed over me : I felt more lonely than 
when I had stood above a late new-made grave. It was so 
desolate to see following me no longer the indulgent eyes which 
had from babyhood beamed on me with the pride of love. 
I thought of the village church and the smiling " good-bye," 
as I sallied forth to Sunday-school on a summer morning, 
and looked back to see grandmother standing in the porch, 
with one hand shading her eyes. It seemed to mc, as I 
stood iu the centre of the room, with clasped hands and 
slowly coming tears, that I had lost that which the whole 
world, and all the glory of it, could never buy me — maternal 
love. In my little cottage home all my thoughts had been 
responded to with interest, all my fancies and wishes had 
been fondly consulted : henceforth it would not be so ! 

My trunk had been sent up to my room. I essayed to 
unpack it, but desUted with a miserable pang ; it was break- 
ing the last tie that bound me to the unreturning past. I 
returned again to the window : dark clouds had overcast the 
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heavens, shutting away the sunshine ; anon a silver light rose 
from about the horizon, and slowly glided up the sky, but 
soon the black clouds of the zenith spread themselves abroad 
to absorb it, and a gray dismal shroud came down close upon 
the houses, drearily shading all things. Then the rain de- 
scended in fitful dashes. 

I heard a step upon the stairs, and strove to assume a 
cheerful look. Cousin Mary came into my room, saying, 
" Would you like to come down stairs now, cousin ? it seems 
so dark and dreary. I fear you will get homesick." 

She must have seen that I had been weeping, but she 
made no comment upon it. I followed her silently. When 
we were seated in the parlor, she handed me a book, asking, 
" Are you fond of reading, dear ? " 

" I am very fond of it," I returned, glad of the excuse 
to turn over the pages, and tear my thoughts from myself. 

II Do you like to read aloud, Kate ? " she inquired, after 
I had looked over the book. 

" I am not in the habit of it," I responded, " and like 
most young girls, I read too fast." 

" Will you read to me while I sew ? " 

I complied : ere an hour had gone by, we had paused to 
enter into a cordial discussion. I had never had an oppor- 
tunity to mingle with cultivated persons, and Mrs. Hodman's 
interest in books charmed me. At home, grandmother had 
considered reading a wasteful occupation ; therefore I had 
concealed much of my reading from her. 

While we were talking, three gentlemen passed the win- 
dow, and ascended the front porch. A timorous feeling took 
possession of me instantly. I recognized Mr. Hodman from 
his commanding height and general aspect As he entered 
the room, he glanced at me, then inquiringly looked at his 
wife. She introduced me as " Cousin Kate Hamilton." He 
bowed politely but coldly, and did not offer to shake hands : 
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he merely asked if I had had an agreeable journey. He was 
a Yery handsome man, but he seemed puritanical and serere. 
His introduction was followed by that of two young men : 
they were clerks in his store. One of them, a Mr. Bedell, 
was embarrassed in the extreme: he was bashfulness per- 
sonified : he was of an ungainly figure, with yellow hair and 
an enormous mouth ; but when he had recovered from the 
effects of meeting a stranger, his blue eyes were full of energy 
and intelligence. The other young man, Mr. Gray, had a 
most attractive countenance, and brilliant observing eyes ; a 
genial light played over his face when he smiled. 

We immediately went to the dining-room to take tea. A 
constrained silence prevailed at the table ; I sat in mortal 
terror lest I should drop my knife or upset my tea, for I had 
a perception that such faults would not be lightly regarded 
by Mr. Rodman. 

Mr. Bedell at length passed the cake ; as he did so, his 
elbow touched his teaspoon, and it flew on the floor ; he set 
down the plate of cake, and stooped to pick it up, but his 
chin struck on the edge of a fresh cup of tea, without over- 
turning it, however. He recovered his equilibrium with a 
flaming countenance, evidently unhappy at the recollection 
of his performance. Mr. Gray in vain endeavored to restrain 
his mirth ; he left the table abruptly, seised his hat, and 
went out The moment the door closed behind him we 
heard an explosion of laughter. Mr. Bedell's excessive grav- 
ity was too much for me. I strove to sip my tea, — I even 
pinched myself, but it would not do. I gave way, and 
laughed with my whole heart a moment, then solemnly ad- 
dressed myself to my tea again. Cousin Mary smiled, Mr. 
Rodman looked stern, and Mr. Bedell took his leave. After 
he had gone, Cousin John Rodman said, addressing his 
wife, — 

" I am surprised that Walter should have been so rude 
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as to have quitted the room. I cannot see that James's awk- 
wardness offered any occasion for merriment." 

u I can readily excuse any one for laughing at the scene," 
replied Cousin Mary, speaking with embarrassment, yet with 
a flash in her black eye, for his remark reflected upon me. 

Her husband regarded her with a cold, sharp glance; 
it revealed his lack of conjugal tenderness ; Mrs. Rodman 
seemed conscious of the look, although she drooped her eyes 
upon her plate. Her lips were very slightly pressed to- 
gether, as if to keep them from quivering, and then the flush 
died away from her face, and her closed mouth softened in 
its expression, and settled into serenity. I felt how beau- 
tiful was the holiness in her soul, which could so soon dispel 
an impulse of passion. 

" Grace and the children will return from the country 
next week," she said, looking at me. " They will make the 
house quite gay." 

Here we arose from the table. Cousin John went to a 
stand, and looked among a quantity of papers with a dissat- 
isfied look. " My morning's paper out of the way, as usual," 
he said. 

" Oh, excuse me, John, here it is ! " replied his wife, 
taking it from her work-basket. " I meant to have laid it 
back on the stand, and forgot it." 

" Yes, you're pretty good at forgetting." 

Again the pained flush returned to poor Cousin Mary's 
cheek. I felt that his words must cut with a keener edge 
in the presence of a stranger, and was about returning to 
my lonely room, when Cousin Mary said, " Won't you spend 
the evening down here, Kate ? " 

I went back, and sat down in the corner by her, mechan- 
ically taking up her work, and beginning to sew. Mr. Hod- 
man left, which made me feel a little less constrained, yet 
did not remove the miserable feeling occasioned by discov- 
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ering that fate had cast me into a loveless home. Proba- 
bly Cousin Marj had commenced life with overflowing hopes. 
I remembered well how she looked when standing at the 
altar beside her handsome husband. It was the first wed- 
ding I had ever attended, and being impressed with an idea 
that it was something very astonishing, mysterious and hap- 
py, I continually directed my eyes to the bride and groom. 
Her young face was lighted up with a rosy joy, which I 
shall never forget, young as I was at the time. And the 
same joy beamed in the face of the husband, which turned, 
and turned again to drink happiness and assurance from the 
blushing countenance of the bride. Why had all that love 
and joy faded ? Was it in itself ephemeral ; would it not 
stay with any of earth's children ? or was there some defect 
in human hearts, which made them unable to hold affection 
in its warmest strength and purity ? Why was it that when 
means of happiness were in reach of these two, they did not 
possess it ? God once gave them a fresh gift in their lore 
for each other ! Whose fault was it that it had turned to 
anguish ? Who was guilty ? One, or both. My heart an- 
swered that Cousin Mary was least guilty, and tAat her in- 
nocence did not prevent her from being the most acute suf- 
ferer. I strove to shake off the many thoughts that pressed 
upon me in consequence of my new life. I tried to talk ; k> 
did Mrs. Rodman ; but we were making a sad failure of it, 
when two visitors were announced. Their very faces seemed 
to brighten the atmosphere of the room ; they looked m> 
good and cordial Cousin Mary rose quickly, and with her 
resplendent smile, gave both hands to one of the guests, the 
lady, raying, *' I am so glad to see you — both of you ! " 
and she extended one hand to the gentleman, with a frank, 
cheerful expression, that quite transformed her. 

" Here is my new cousin, you see ! *' she said, turning to 
me, and introducing me to Miss Cardover and her brother. 
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The lady was apparently some years older than her compan- 
ion, hut her countenance was charming from its good sense, 
benevolence, and an expression not to be described ; to look 
upon her was to feel that her inner life was strong, fresh and 
triumphant. We do not mnch think of this peculiarity on 
meeting others, unless we feel weak ourselves ; then it sweeps 
into our consciousness and gives us courage. Mr. Cardover, 
who seemed a young man about twenty-seven, also had some- 
thing of the same look, but in a less degree. He was not 
as handsome as his sister had been, but his dark gray eyes, 
and manly, assured voice, gave evidence that the outer tem- 
ple would become of little consequence when the spirit was 
known. 

Conversation became animated and agreeable. Cousin 
Mary seemed to have emerged from the quiet, self-restrained 
being she had appeared to me a moment since ; she spoke of 
a book she had lately been reading, " Hyperion/' and asked 
with glowing cheeks and earnest accent, " Is not that song 
of Lelis beautiful ? Do you remember these words : — 

' Who in life's battle firm doth stand, 
Shall bear Hope's tender blossoms 
Into the silent land.' " 

u I do remember them ! " returned Miss Cardover. 
" That single verse is a flower that perfumes my very life. 
How many such flowers we find as wc travel on ! They 
seem to spring up where we most desire them. I really 
think the older I grow," she continued, laughing, " that it is 
almost a satisfaction to get into trouble, for the sake of being 
helped out by some blessed words that shine into the heart, 
and light it up as it never was lighted before." 

" Well ! we'll endeavor to get you-into trouble," said her 
brother, with a laughing glance. " When there is sunshine 
there never was any thing so delicious in sister Elizabeth's 
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remembrance, and when trials come, there nerer was any 
thing that could have happened bo exquisitely adapted to 
do us good. So Mrs. Rodman, we are fairly outwitting the 
fates at our house." 

" She has taught me a little of her philosophy," said 
Cousin Mary, with a grateful look at Miss Cardover. " But 
my nature often sets up a warfare against it ; perhaps I shall 
come out right in the end." The smile with which this was 
amid, was full of feeling. At this moment Cousin John, Mr. 
Bedell, and Walter Gray came in. The conversation took 
a totally different tone. Mrs. Rodman, although gentle and 
kind in manner, seemed to withdraw within herself. She 
had blossomed out, as it were, under the sunshine of cordial 
eyes and true hearts. She had been earnest and free, her 
face bright with expression. Now the glow rested on^ her 
eheek, but she simply strove to fill up pauses in the conver 
sation. Mr. Rodman threw off the ungenial manner which 
had distinguished him at the tea-table. His remarks be- 
trayed a mind enriched with information. 1 wondered if 
his mental riches were always reserved for those who would 
prixe them less than his family ; and if his smiles and kind- 
ness were always withheld from those only to whom they 
were life and air. I was attracted from obserriug him, by 
hearing Mr. Cardover say to Walter Gray, 

" Nonsense ! A young man of your age should overcome 
destiny, instead of railing at it. Your success in life de- 
pends solely upon one quality. 

u What is that ? '' demanded Walter, with flashing eyes. 

" Perseverance." 

Walter's lip curled bitterly as he said, " Will persever- 
ance compensate me for the loss of a munical education ? 
Will it earn the bread I eat, unless I employ my time at a 
business I hate, and am not fitted for ? " Here Mr. Rod* 
man turned his head and looked at Walter, as a monarch 
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might glance at a slave who expressed an opinion. Walter, 
however, went on. " If my father had not died a bankrupt 
three years ago, my whole future life would have run in a 
different channel. 1 ' 

" True I " returned Mr. Cardover, " but in that exigency 
it relieved your father's heart to find the hand of his old 
friend stretched out to you." 

" Yes," said the young man, in a gentler voice ; " I do 
not forget that Mr. Rodman was my father's faithful friend 
in his last sorrowful days. Still nature has intimated what 
my vocation should be, and I cannot be satisfied as I am** 1 

" If you ever take an honorable place among men, it 
wOl be owing in a great measure to your father's dying at 
the exact period he did ! " 

" How so ? " 

" Had he lived, and continued prosperous, you would not 
have settled upon any one pursuit. You would have had 
means of gratifying every wandering inspiration, and would 
consequently have been an idler in the busy world, finding 
none of the gems which hard experience turns over to the 
seeker. More than many others, you need the balance- 
wheel of labor. We are indebted to toiling spirits for all 
that is great and glorious in the world." 

" I would toil in my art," answered Walter, sadly. " I 
am not a willing laborer now. My lot and I are at dis- 
cord." 

" And must remain so until you acquire faith to believe 
the eternal God also has a plan of your life more great and 
harmonious than your own. You have power to thwart it 
or to coincide with it. Instead of repining, why not alter 
your situation, or seek means to do so ? Why blame your 
lot, instead of recognizing it as a foundation for something 
brighter and higher ? " 
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" How can I be a musician ? " asked Walter, with a 
slight impatience in his tone. 

" Yon can begin by doing little at first. What time do 
yon go to the store in the morning ? " 

" About eight o'clock. 11 

" Then if you rise at half-past four, you will hare three 
hours to devote to music every morning, besides many even- 
ings. I think I can get permission for you to play on that 
fine old organ in the church ; you can obtain the organist as 
teacher. 9 ' 

A smile flashed over Walter's face. " I never thought 
of that/' he said, grasping Mr. Cardover's hand. " Thanks ! " 

" I suppose it will belong to me to convey him from the 
organ to the store at the proper hour,'* said Mr. BedelL 

Walter laughed, and obeying the impulse that seized 
him, took his flute, and went out on tho rear piazza, in the 
summer moonshine. In a moment a sweet, triumphant 
strain floated in. 

" You are satisfied with destiny, James ? " inquired Mr. 
Gardover. 

" No, sir," answered Mr. Bedell, with a smile, and quiet 
decision of manner. "I am tolerably content at present, 
for I expect to go over low steps before I reach my object. 
I must labor slowly, and contend against the world in a dif- 
ferent manner from Walter. There is a charm in every 
thing he says and does, which makes him friends instantly. 
It is a pleasure to forward one like him ; it is natural that 
men should wish him success. I think I have learned ex- 
actly where I stand, and I think I shall conquer notwith- 
standing." 

Miss Cardover looked at James with shining eyes, in 
which there beamed almost maternal pride. Mr. Cardover 
Mid, " Walter's personal advantages will be of no real bene- 
fit to him; he will rely too much upon them; they will 
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mike him more self-indulgent than he would otherwise 
he." 

" Are we not staying late, Pliny ? " asked Miss Cardo- 
yct. 

Her brother rose. " Are they all well at home, aunt ? " 
asked Mr. Bedell with familiar interest 

" Quite well ! " returned Miss Cardover. " Never neglect 
your regular visits, James, for father and mother expect you 
always. I think old people ought never to he disappointed,' 1 
she added, smiling, as she turned to bid Mrs. Rodman " good 
evening." After they had gone, Cousin John's soul trans- 
migrated into its former shell. 

" A light ? " he said, looking on the mantel-piece, al- 
though they were all burning on his wife's work-stand. 

" Here, John ! " she answered cheerfully, handing him 
one. He left us without a " good night." It struck a 
pang into my heart ; it assured me that Mr. Rodman did 
not think me worthy the courtesy due a guest ; I was sim- 
ply a burden thrown upon him for support. He had joined 
his wife in inviting me to live with them, because he could 
not very well avoid it, rather than from liberal motives. A 
sickening despair was settling around my heart, through 
which surged the angry tide of resentment and bitter pride. 
" What to do ? " I was asking mentally, as I took a lamp 
to retire. I believe Cousin Mary half divined my thoughts, 
for when I looked at her, her dark eyes were bent upon me 
very sorrowfully. She put her arm around my waist, and 
kissing my cheek said, — 

" You will look upon me as your sincere friend, will you 
not ? Look upon me as a mother, or elder sister." 

I thanked her, and returned her kiss, hastily leaving the 
room l^st a tear should betray -the feelings contending within 
me. " What to do ? " was the aching thought with which 
I fell asleep at last 
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Whxh Sunday came, we went to church, and aai in a gnat 
pew, which we nearly filled. It was an old-fashioned church, 
not destitute of a solemn grandeur and quiet that charmed 
the souL As Cousin Mary bowed her head in worship, it 
seemed akin to the solemn verities of her life. Cousin John 
also bowed his head on first taking his seat, but he did it 
hurriedly, and looked around at every new-comer with a 
careless interest immediately on raising it. A little party 
came in that absorbed my attention from devotional thoughts 
also. It was an aged pair, followed by a younger lady and 
gentleman. The latter seated the three, and then stood a 
moment speaking with the lady who walked up the aisle with 
him. He had a thoughtful face, beaming with a kind of 
heavenly light ; his mouth was very beautiful, and his brow 
and head had a shapely beauty that denoted a superior in- 
tellect. Many eyes turned to him with interest. He as- 
cended the pulpit steps, and with joy I recognised him as 
the preacher. When the sermon began, the eyes of the mul- 
titude did not remove from his face, and thirsty ears drank 
in his thoughts, filled with life and strength, and clothed 
with chaste elegance. 

" What do you think of our minister, Mr. Waldron, 
Kate?" asked Cousin Mary, as we emerged from the 
ehuroh. 
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" I was delighted with him.' 9 The Cardovers here ap- 
proached us, and cordial greetings passed. My eyes fell 
upon an enchanting child who clung to Miss Cardover'shand. 
Her eyes, full of luminous softness, turned to Walter, who 
walked beside me ; he motioned to her, and she skipped to his 
side with a joyous laugh. 

" Lily, what have you been doing lately ? " he asked, 
taking her little hand in his. 

" O, every thing but what I ought to do, Mr. Walter. 
But I'm going to be real good when I begin school again. 
Do you believe some of the girls say Aunt Cardover isn't my 
real aunt, and she only took me to live with her because I 
was so forlorn nobody would have any thing to do with me. 
I don't care ! I'm as good as they are. Would you care, 
Mr. Walter ? " 

" O, no ! Study your lessons and cultivate your mind, 
Lily ! That is all you must think about." 

44 1 must cultivate my heart," said the child naively. 
" It's very hard work." She heaved a little sigh, probably 
in remembrance of some misdemeanor ; then, with a joyous 
light in her large eyes, she tripped away with Miss Cardo- 
ver, saying, " Good-bye ! good-bye ! " 

" You think Orace and the two children will certainly 
come to-morrow ? " I said to Cousin Mary, as the lovely Lily 
disappeared. 

" Yes, certainly. You will like Grace, Kate," she an- 
swered. 

"I think I shall, from the letter you read me from 
her." 

" She is such a darling in my eyes," pursued Cousin 
Mary, " I cannot understand how others can see her in a 
different light from what I do. You must remember that 
my representation of her is dictated by partial affection. 
Don't expect too much." 
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" Very well pat in," remarked Mr. Rodman, who walked 
a little ahead. We had not supposed he had heard us. 
" Grace is well enough. 1 ' 

It was an exceedingly warm day ; after dinner I took a 
book and sought the back piaua, which was in shade, and 
partially embowered by heavy Tines. Walter came out, and 
began to play very softly on his flute. Mr. Bedell followed 
with a book. 

" Lily is your aunt's adopted child ? " I said, still think- 
ing of her beauteous looks. 

" She bears the same relation to Miss Cardover that I 
do/' answered Mr. BedelL " I was without parents or 
home when Miss Cardover adopted me. One day, ten years 
ago, I had an immense basket of chips on my head. I earned 
a little money by selling them ; a German boy knocked over 
my burden, and ran on laughing. I stooped to pick up my 
load as Miss Cardover came along. 

" ' Who is that cruel boy, my poor child ? ' asked the 
strange lady coming to my side. 

" ( Don't know 1 ' said I, without looking up, for there 
was a hardened pride in me that rebelled at pity. 

" ' I'll help you ! ' she said, as she assisted me, ' Where 
do you live ? ' 

" ' In the next street ! ' 

" ' And I live in that house yonder, at the very end of the 
street Do you see it? It is light yellow. I should 
like to have you come to-morrow and see me. Will you 
come?' 

" ' What time shall I come?' 

" ( Early in the morning.' 

" I went, and Miss Cardover learned all my story. She 
adopted me that very day ; — she gave me a sound English 
education and honest principles. She taught me that all 
men were equal in the sight of God, and that I demeaned 
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myself when I was ashamed of my beggary — it was an acci- 
dent, as well as the possession of riches. I think I am not 
very ambitious ; — I know I am not a brilliant fellow, bnt if 
working and plodding will send me up on the ladder among 
men who are honored, I shall go up, and show Miss Cardo- 
ver what she has made of me. I never expect to repay her 
for what she has done for me. I couldn't do it ! Bnt it 
will please her to see me do well in the world. Whenever I 
am tempted to fall into the vices common among young 
men, I think of her, and say to myself, ( Ingratitude I No, 
James Bedell, yon shall never be guilty of that 1 ' " 

"Did Mr. Cardover live in the family with you?" I 
asked. 

" He did after the first three years. He ran away, and 
went to sea — he used to be a wild fellow ; not bad, but so 
fond of adventure : he went to Egypt with a gentleman, and 
raked among the ruins there ; he went to Rome, to Greece, 
to Turkey, even to Norway. He used to write such inter- 
esting letters home. Miss Cardover used to fear he never 
would come back, and settle down like other people. But 
the very day he was twenty-one he came back, and has been 
steady ever since. He is what I call one of nature's noble- 
men. He isn't very handsome, but he never speaks without 
being listened to." 

Walter suddenly stopped in the midst of an air he was 
playing ! We both looked at him ; he colored slightly, and 
went on. 

" Who is that beautiful girl? " I asked, looking into the 
next yard, where a white-robed maiden was walking among 
the flower-beds. 

" That is Judith Morton. Grace is acquainted with her." 

" How superbly beautiful she is ! How graceful and 
stately ! What sort of a young lady is she ? " 

" I don't know I am sure," said James. " Walter, you 
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went in there one evening with Grace, not long ago. Tell 
us if she is equal to Grace. She isn't half as handsome." 

" Not half as handsome ! " repeated Walter. " Why, 
Bedell, yon are no judge of beauty at all. Grace has a 
frank, interesting face, — she pleases irresistibly. But there 
is no comparison between her and Miss Morton for -beauty." 
Here the object of onr remarks looked up, and bowed to 
Walter with a most hesitatingly coquettish air. 

" You look very cosy there," she said. u I hope you 
are only talking of psalms and hymns, as it is Sunday:" 

" If it were not Sunday, we should hope to spirit you 
into our midst," answered Walter. 

" I do penance for my sins on Sunday ! " she laughed. 
" I hare the blues regularly. There ! " and she flung a 
bouquet into our midst " Fancy my unhappy spirit is ex* 
haling those odors ! " She tripped lightly up the steps, 
and went into the house. Walter looked as if he had seen a 
vision ; but he did not say any thing. Cousin John came to 
the back door ; his great dark shadow fell on us. 

" I think," said he, " you would be much better employed 
in reading your Bibles. Walter , I must request you not to 
play on that instrument on the Sabbath." 

" I do not wish to desecrate the Sabbath," returned Wal- 
ter, " but I think there is less harm in enjoying music than 
yielding to idle thoughts." 

" You need not yield to idle thoughts, while there are 
edifying books in the house." 

u I have been reading in the Bible," said Mr. Gray. 

Cousin John went in the house. i( Old hypocrite ! " said 
Walter, " it is his very affectation of a religion he does not 
ponsess, that makes us hate it." 

'* Stop, there ! " said James, " we do not hate true re- 
ligion. We do not value a sound bill \em because counter- 
feits are issued." 



CHAPTER ni. 

Grace and the children had arrived. They came in the 
afternoon while we were at tea. Josephine hounded into 
the room first, her curls flying, her arms outspread. She 
sprang into her mother's lap, and devoured her with kisses, 
saying every other instant, "We're got here; ain't you 
glad ! " Then she embraced her father, Mr. Bedell and 
Walter, in the same fashion. She kissed me bashfully. 
Grace and Gertrude came in together : the former was about 
twenty; her countenance was brilliant with the warmest 
affection. When she clasped Cousin Mary to her heart and 
kissed her, I felt how thoroughly they loved each other ; and 
my own heart bounded towards that happy creature with 
instant love and hope. After the greetings were over, and 
the bustle of preparing a fresh tea-table, to which we sat 
down, past, I looked long at Grace while she talked and 
laughed ; and every moment I looked, I loved her better. 
She was not beautiful strictly, but there was heart in every 
thing she said and did,-— every movement was so natural, 
every word and look so spontaneous, so cordial. Her large 
eyes were of a dark gray ; they looked black sometimes when 
they flashed with laughter, and again they had a dreamy, 
dovelike look, which docs not often belong to a black eye. 
Her rich brown hair was worn in the madonna style ; an 
empress might have envied those beautiful, abundant braids : 
her complexion was neither light nor dark, and her nose was 

2 
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moderately well shaped ; her full lips would almost hare 
had a voluptuous expression, if a proud dignity that rested 
upon them had not repelled the thought. Her form was 
completely perfect; even Judith Morton had not so beau- 
tiful a carriage, so queenly a head. There was a sense of 
abounding life about Grace, a something in her very pres- 
ence that created cheerfulness. Gertrude looked like her 
mother; she was a methodical child, the reverse of Jose- 
phine. Cousin Grace went up stairs after tea, to unpack her 
trunk : her sister followed to help her. Josephine slipped 
out of the front door, and went into Mr. Morton's, to see 
Frauk Morton, — Gertrude settled herself for a nap on the 
settee. She had not been there many moments, when her 
mother called to her to bring her the dust-brush. The young 
lady was evidently in the arms of Morpheus. 

" Why don't that child go ? " said Walter. I rose to get 
the required article, but he touched my arm and went to 
Gertrude; he looked down in her face until her eyelids 
winked, — still she did not move : he laid the point of his 
finger on her forehead in different places, and counted "one, 
two, three, four." 

" Stop ! " cried Gertrude, covering her foco with her 
hands. " What are you doing ? " 

*' I am counting the freckles ! " responded Walter, 
mildly. 

" I wish you would let me alone ! " and she fled to the 
kitchen, looking very angry, — in a moment she was flying up 
stairs with the dust-bru*h, and was not seen below stairs all 
the evening. 

4 * There is a rap at tho front-door," said Walter, looking 
up from his book; "what a fine thing it must be, to be in 
love ! " # 

" What has love to do with that knock at the door ? any 
thing T " 
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" Yes ; a good deal That sounds like Mr. Benzoni's 
knock. He is Grace's lover ! " 

" Grace's lover ! Is she engaged to be married ? " I 
asked in dismay. 

" Certainly. Didn't you know it ? " 

" No, indeed ! I supposed she and I could sympathize 
in that respect. She has come like a sunbeam into the 
house; and now, that Mr. Benzoni must come and carry her 
oSj just as I shall find her necessary to my happiness! 
Well, are they tender and true, and all that sort of thing ? 
Is he handsome, and fully worthy of Grace ?" 

" He is very handsome ! I know nothing of his dispo- 
sition ; he is an Italian, and these foreigners manifest their 
feelings so differently from what we do. He seems to make 
a perfect goddess of his lady-love ; and Grace's countenance 
shines, as Moses' did when he came down from the Mount, 
every time he comes. There ! she is tripping down stairs. 
Do you see her smiling to herself? " She looked, as she ran 
down, into the dining-room where we sat; her large eyes 
seemed of a brilKant black ; the fever flush of joy was upon 
her cheeks. How gloriously beautiful she was 1 how mere 
physical beauty paled before the splendor of soul that 
lighted up her face ! Mr. Benzoni rushed out into the hall 
to meet her ; Walter and I very unwillingly looked the other 
way when they met. After they had gone into the parlor 
Walter said, — 

" Wouldn't you like to call on Miss Morton ? You have 
exchanged flowers over the fence ! Why not form a more 
intimate acquaintance ? Josephine is in there ; we can go 
after her." 

" I would a little rather not," I replied. 

" Why not ? " he asked quickly. 

" I would rather Miss Morton should make the first ad- 
vance!! to me." 
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" She has done so ! you told me yesterday that she threw 
yon a very beautiful dahlia over the fence, and said, " Isn't 
that pretty, ma belle ?" 

" Yes ! but still I do not know that she would desire to 
number me among her visiting acquaintances ! You know 
her father is wealthy." I blushed as I said this, for it was 
hard for me to speak of my dependent situation ; I had heard 
Cousin Mary say that Mr. Morton valued friends mostly for 
the dollars and cents they owned. I felt sure he would not 
care about my being intimate with his daughter ; and I knew 
that my antiquated dresses would seem out of place beside 
her graceful garments. 

" Won't you go ? " asked Walter, looking at me very 
earnestly. 

" Oh ! I can't go I " 

" Very well ! " He took up his hat and went into the 
hall ; at this moment the front door opened, and I heard 
Miss Morton's voice, paying, — 

" I have brought this child back, Mr. Gray ; I don't ap- 
prove of her fascinating my brother ! I* won't have him 
coquetted with. Where is Mis* Pcrcival? I must congrat- 
ulate her on her return ? " 

Josephine had pushed open the jwirlor door, — she was 
timidly shaking hands with Mr. Benzoni. Grace came for- 
ward, and greeting Miss Morton cordially, urged us all to 
come in the parlor. We went in. Mr. Bcnzoni riveted my 
attention, he was so brilliantly handsome; he had wild, 
splendid eyes ; they betrayed a reckless, passionate heart, — > 
his dark complexion set off lib white teeth well : when he 
smiled, he made me think of a powerful bandit who never 
smiled except in triumph ; as he passed his hand through the 
rich, clustering masses of his hair, and looked at me first, 
carelessly ; then at Judith, with a long, observing gate, there 
was something in his whole demeanor that indicated a will, 
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reckless enough to override all obstacles, to reach a purpose 
he might have at heart. I looked at Judith ! There was a 
strange interest in her awakened eyes, — she glanceo* away, 
then looked at him again, as though some fascination led her 
to study him. Their beauty was not unlike ; they had the 
same southern eyes, and dark, waving, curling hair. I could 
not but acknowledge that Judith was more superbly beauti- 
ful than Grace ; every feature was so exquisitely perfect : 
her sudden smiles, the uplifting of her liquid eyes, every 
play of expression seemed to captivate. She did not say a 
great deal, and what she did say was not remarkable in itself, 
yet there was a nameless fascination that kept one watching 
her, — there was a spell about her, an untold grace that in- 
vested her like an atmosphere ; she seemed perfectly natural 
in her conversation and movements ; she had been so accus- 
tomed to please, that she had not learned the constraint that 
often springs from the chill, which indifferent glances give. 
Grace looked at her with heartfelt pleasure ; she was glad to 
see her happy, when she felt that she had so much less to 
make her so, than herself. And yet, although I loved to 
watch Judith, and enjoyed her company heartily, I felt that 
I should choose Grace for a friend, and lean upon her heart 
with far more confidence. Walter and Judith talked to- 
gether, and their gay repartees drew forth sudden bursts of 
laughter from all of us. Josephine stood at the side of 
Grace, with her elbow leaning on her lap ; she would clap 
her hands at any thing funny, and bend down her curly head 
> over them, laughing so heartily, Walter declared she never 
could be straightened up again, unless they restrained their 
wit 

" The child's life must be saved, at any risk," said Ju- 
dith, " so I will go this instant ! " 

Mrs. Rodman came to the parlor door and called Jo- 
sephine, to put her to bed. Walter went to Mr. Morton's 
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porch with Judith, saying, it was particularly dangerous for 
young ladies to walk such a distance alone in the evening. 
I went to my chamber, now to be shared by Grace : I was 
grateful that the house was to become cheerful with her 
presence, and that darling little Josephine's : Gertrude I did 
not think so much of. Hour after hour I lay awake, and 
pondered my prospects : every day, it seemed mare intolera- 
ble that I should live on Cousin John's bounty. Grace was 
governess to the children ; if she were not, I was not fitted to 
instruct them, for I only understood the English branches. 
True, I had sewed a good deal for Cousin Mary : she had 
taught me how to make Cousin John's shirts very neatly. 
I had more than earned my board, but it was evident Mr. 
Rodman thought the benefit conferred was all on his side. 
The bitterness of dependence was ground into my very soul. 
I had thought of trying to earn my living in some way, and 
boarding among strangers, that I might be independent; but 
now the house seemed so homelike; I was so irresistibly 
attracted to Grace, and felt such a yearning love springing 
up in my heart for little Josephine. Cousin Mary was ex- 
ceedingly kind, and James and Walter seemed like brothers. 
I cried myself to sleep us 1 had done many nights before, 
without being able to decide what 1 had best do. When I 
awoke in the morning, Grace was dressed, and was reading 
some letters by the window. 

" Good morning ! " said I. 

" Oh ! good morning ! " she answered, coloring even to 
her fair neck ; she thrust the letters in that same box I had 
seen on the dressing-table. 

" Are you afraid of me, Cousin Grace ? " I asked. '• I can 
gue*s whom those letters arc from ; I won't betray you, or 
ask to hear any secret* you are not disposed to tell ! " 

She smiled, and came to me, faying, '• Don't you think 
we shall like each other, Cousin Kate? I always form 
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friendships hastily, — but now I am prudent enough, for 
Mary said herself she thought you were a good girl." 

" And will you be my friend, Grace ?" 

" Yes ! indeed I will ! » 

After breakfast we returned to our room. I debated 
whether I should tell Grace I was bent upon going out some 
day to seek my fortune ; I wanted to keep it a secret from 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodman ; I could not endure the idea of taking 
Cousin John's advice in the matter, of being under his con- 
trol in the least. I would rather do worse, and be my own 
mistress. 

" Don't my clothes look dreadfully old-fashioned beside 
yours, Grace ? " I asked. 

" They do ! " she laughed. " I wonder if I can't help 
you to alter them like mine. I will sew for you, but I havo 
no dress- making skilL Can you lead off? " 

" I can try. 1 regret so much that grandmother made 
such a child of me. I have learned more about sewing since 
I have been here than I ever knew before. In our circum- 
stances, I ought to have learnt a trade, or have been educated 
for a teacher. 7 ' 

*' Don't you feel at home here ? " 

" I begin to feel a good deal at home, — it would be very 
Lard for me to leave here now. But it would be better for 
lue, as an orphan, to seek some means whereby I might be in- 
dependent of present circumstances. I do not know what 
lies before me in the future. It is not pleasant to me to be 
a burden on Cousin John's bounty." 

" Kate, how can you say so, when you are so useful in the 
family ? Sister Mary has a seamstress a great part of the 
time. You save her that expense. I heard her this morn- 
ing saying a few words to brother John about paying you a 
salary for your aid." 
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" Did you hear bis reply ? " I asked, not wholly able to 
repress a bitter accent 

" No 1 " she answered, coloring, " I left the room." In a 
few moments she added : " I thiuk, Kate, you mind Mr. 
Rodman's manner too much : I have known of a great many 
noble acts of his. He has redeeming qualities." 

" I never saw them ! " burst from my lips with a sudden 
energy that startled me. I repented the words the moment 
they were uttered. 

Grace said, " We are used to him : he is more morose of 
late than he used to be. He treats us all alike : if any thing 
he is more complaisant to you, as a late member of the 
family, than the rest of us." 

" I have observed it. I thought at first his moroseness 
was occasioned by my entrance into the family. If I had 
had one friend in Boston beside Cousin Mary, I should not 
have spent my second night under this roof. But as you say, 
I see that his coldness of manner extends to alL I wonder 
what makes him seem so gloomy and dissatisfied 1 " 

" I wish I knew ! " returned Grace, with a sigh. (l Mary 
spends her life in trying to remove annoyances from his 
path. I cannot but pray God that her sacrificing efforts may 
not all be in vain. Once in a while I see an expression of 
dreary hopelessness come over her face ; it goes to my heart 
so ! She never confides to mo her fecliugs, but I should be 
blind indeed if I did not read them." 

'* He is a professing Christian V " I said, half question- 
ingly. 

44 Certainly 1 He is not the only one whose heavenly teal 
has died out. But, Kate, he is not aware that he has so far 
forgotten the Saviour's life and example on earth. I think 
those who wander far from love aud God should be cared for 
with tenfold more devotion than those who readily keep the 
narrow way. It seems right that each of us should bend our 
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silent efforts towards him, because he needs forbearance, in- 
dulgence and good feeling." 

" I can feel so for a moment, but my Christian forbear- 
ance is constantly upset. However, I am going to try to 
indulge a better spirit. Still, Grace, I am human enough to 
desire to show him that he does not contribute in the least 
towards my support. I am going out this afternoon, to see 
if I cannot obtain some kind of plain sewing at the stores: 
then I shall pay my board regularly into the family. I wish 
I could teach." 

" Are you not competent ? " 

" No ! " 

" I'll give you lessons, Kate, with pleasure. It would bo 
a miserable thing for you to sew all your life." 

" I know it. There is a restlessness in my nature that 
would prevent me from doing it contentedly. I thank you 
with all my heart for your offer. When shall we begin ? " 

" This evening, if you choose. Oh, no ! to-morrow," she 
added, laughing and blushing. " Mr. Benzoni is coming to 
tea to-night, and he will spend the evening." 

The children came running into the room. " Como, 
Aunt Grace," cried Josephine, " it is school-time." 

How lovely the child looked, albeit not a regular beauty : 
her luxuriant wealth of ringlets are her crown of glory. 
Her eyes are blue, and not large, but when she raises her 
lashes, and looks up in one's face, there is a world of con- 
fiding innocence revealed, that makes one dream of heaven : 
and this innocence rests upon her lips, it speaks in her voice, 
and in her childish, graceful bearing. She has a lovely form, 
such an one as Grace must have had when a child. Grace 
went to her daily duties in the school-room with the children. 
She left me fashioning one of my dresses after the model of 
hers. 

After dinner I arrayed myself in it, and was agreeably 
2 # 
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surprised to find what a differenoe a modern dress made in 
my appearance, not that it transformed me into an elegant- 
looking young lady, but it rescued me from looking unusually 
awkward. Grace came into our chamber while I was turn- 
ing around before the glass with great complacency. 

" Haven't I rather Vair distingue, Miss Percival ? " I 
exclaimed, laughing, as I saw a smile on her lip. " Do I 
pronounce that French sentence properly ? " 

" Yes. But, Kitty, how much better you look ? And 
how nicely it fits! " turning me around, that she might ex- 
amine the dress. I took up my bonnet to put it on, after she 
had satisfied herself with praising my made-over black bilk. 
She took my bonnet from my hand. 

u Trim it over, Kate. It looks so stiff and forlorn ! " 
In a few momeuts she had ripped all the ribbon off my 
straw bonnet, and was runuing down stairs to iron it 
smoothly, bidding me take out the inside trimming while she 
was gone. In half an hour, by diut of our united sugges- 
tions and labors, my bonnet wore an improved appearance. 

I sallied forth into the street with tremulous but deter- 
mined courage. A sky of tender, aiure clearness bent above 
me : a light wind sprang up as I sauutcrcd on, looking now 
at the store windows, now at the passers-by, and then up into 
the pure depths above. For ever they bend down the same, 
albeit the fluctuating clouds, like human fortunes, may con- 
ceal the tranquillity beyond. I scarcely knew where to go, 
and yet I paced on with assurance and hope. Humble as 
my errand was, it was to me as important m a far more 
ambitious scheme might have been to a wealthy merchant or 
millionnaire. My heart beat hastily as I came to a large 
clothing store : I saw several shirts in the window for ex- 
hibition, and looked at them eagerly, wondering if I could 
make them look as smooth. Within I saw a fashionably 
dressed lady, baying a suit of clothes for a little boy : the 
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shopkeeper looked so smiling and pleasant, I gathered up 
my courage, and went in. While the lady was engaged with 
her little hoy, the clerk turned to me with the same agree- 
able smile, and asked what T would have. 

" Have you shirts to give out ? " I asked, with less of 
trepidation than I had supposed I could get along with. 

" Ah ! " said the young man, as a somewhat different ex- 
pression came over his countenance. The lady turned to 
him, and with his courteous manner he exclaimed, " Those fit 
admirably, madam ! Shall we send them home?" 

" You may ; " returned the lady, with something of the 
haughty air the clerk had used towards me. She scanned 
me coldly, even disdainfully, although I could not see why 
she should do so : on her superficial face might be read idol- 
atry for the outward trappings of life, rather than an appre- 
ciation for wealth that may light up the inward world. It 
was my first lesson in regard to one of the effects of poverty. 
However, it did not lessen me in my own esteem, it merely 
made me indulge in some very indignant and uncharitable 
feelings, and led me to ask how far others can injure our 
souls without a spoken word: perhaps it did me good, for 
there sprang up in my heart a fervent prayer that I might 
ever look upon those poorer than myself as God's own chil- 
dren. The lady disappeared, and then the clerk said, 

" You want work, do you ? ,f 

I bowed, and said " Yes." 

" Are you a good sewer ? " 
- I looked at a pile of shirts lying on the counter, and 
said, " I can sew as well as this ! " I began to feel all my 
courage ebb away : it was not restored by the young man's 
raying, 

" That is your say so ! How am I to know whether you 
can sew as well ? " 

The color rushed into my face at his tone : a choking in 
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my throat prevented me from speaking for a moment I 
hesitated between pride and necessity. How conld I go 
home unsuccessful ? How could I subject myself to meeting 
this supercilious clerk often ? The remembrance of my 
needs, the heavy chain of dependence on Cousin John, con- 
quered. I said, " I think I can bring a sample of my work 
to show you." 

An older man came forward to get a pile of cloth from 
the shelf: he caught sight of my flushed face and half quiv- 
ering lips. 

" Take this cloth to that gentleman, and wait on him, will 
you ? " he said severely to the clerk, who obeyed. How 
grateful I was for the kind voice that said, 

" Do you want work, my dear ? " 

I bowed silently : the hardly restrained tears dropped at 
his paternal accent. 

u What is your name ? " he asked. I gave it to him. He 
kept hit* eyes upon the bundle he handed me, that he might 
not seem to see my agitation. " Can you bring them back 
next week ? *' he inquired. 

" Yes, sir. I thank you very much ! " I looked at him 
as I spoke, and saw that he understood why I thanked him. 

" Not at all, my dear ! '' he answered. " There is no 
more obligation on your side than on mine. We must have 
them made." 

I went away, blessing him from the warmest depths of my 
heart. I hastened home, not as exultant as I expected I 
should be, with the means of independence in my hands, yet 
very much relieved and sobered after the lant hour's expe- 
rience. Grace was sewing in our chamber when I entered. 
u There is my fortune ! " I exclaimed, tosniug my bundle 
on the bed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The next morniug I settled myself down to my new business 
with cheerful, invigorated hopes. I began to feel as if I had 
a right to live, now that I could take care of myself. The 
house seemed more really like a home to me ; even our cham- 
ber seemed brightened with an air of welcome and independ- 
ence. While I was thus pleasantly musing, Grace came in, 
exclaiming, " Throw down your work for to-day, Kate. 
Mr. Benzoni is going to take us all to Mount Auburn 1 
Won't it be delightful ? He has just gone, and will return 
for us at ten o'clock." 

Thus she spoke, with a radiant countenance ; she looked 
so very happy, so much more happy than the mere fact of 
going to Mount Auburn warranted, when she had been there 
a few days before, that I was wondering how her thoughts 
ran. " How you will enjoy it, Kate ; you have never been 
there : and sister Mary so seldom goes out ; it will refresh 
her so much ! Mr. Benzoni said the boys must go too ; the 
carriage will hold nine with the driver." 

" What shall I wear ? What shall I wear ? " exolaimed 
Gertrude and Josephine in a breath, as they rushed into the 
room. 

" Come down stairs, pets," answered Grace ; " you shall 
wear your clean pink calicoes. We will ride beyond Mount 
Auburn, and take our dinner in an apple orchard. " Oh ! I 
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must pack some provisions for us. Why, Kate 1 " and Grace 
started back from the head of the stairs, " wouldn't it be 
pleasant to have Mr. and Miss Cardover go with us, or meet 
as if they cannot start when we do ? " 

" Yea, that would be charming ! they are people after 
my own heart ! " 

" I'll send them word. Wear your hair in ringlets, 
Kittie." 

" Will you ? " 

" Mr. Bcnzoni likes it better this way. WaanH it 
thoughtful in him to take us all out this fine day ? " 

" It was very kind." Grace went down stairs, and now 
I had the key to her thoughts. It was a kind and thought- 
ful act on her lover's part, that illuminated her whole being ; 
it delighted her that we were all to have a festival. I have 
noticed in Mr. Benxoni a disposition quite different from that 
of his betrothed ; he seems to think and care little for the 
happiness of other**. Perhaps Grace divines this, but I 
know she does not acknowledge it to herself — her love gives 
a pure coloring to all his words and acts. Mr. Bcnzoni is all 
devotion, and yet when I see Grace's eye beam with a gene- 
rous sentiment, and hear her pour out her frank enthusiasm 
for a noble deed, I look to see if the same heart beats in her 
lover's breast. He usually smiles and looks admiringly upou 
the animated face that turns to him for sympathy — Grace 
reads it in his smile. He admires her beautiful emotion as 
be would a fine picture ; he does not feel it with her. And 
yet she may be the appointed one to kindle within his soul 
purer fires of humanity. I have evcu thought sometimes that 
aha would charm him more if she were not so heavenly pure, 
so thoroughly unsuspecting. When her inner nature unfolds 
itself like a fragrant flower, I almost fancy Mr. Bcnionrs 
spirit removes to a distance, aud does uot return to her with 
delight until she enters the outer court of her being. 
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" Cousin Kate, Grace says, will you run down, and see 
whether Mr. Bedell or Mr. Gray will go with us to-day, be- 
cause father will want one of them at the atore." Jose- 
phine put her head in the door with this message, and ran 
away again. I proceeded to the dining-room where the 
young men were sitting, and asked which of them could go 
to our picnic. 

" Picnic ! " echoed Walter, " who are going ? " 

" The family and Mr. Benzoni." 

" No one else ? " 

" Perhaps jVIr. Cardover and his sister." 

" Why not hare one or two more ? " 

" Perhaps we may. But which of you will go ? " 

(£ Take your choice, James," said Walter. 

" I cannot possibly go to-day. I have an engagement 
this afternoon," said Mr. Bedell. 

il O, true ! The young idea, &c.," laughed Walter gayly. 
" Here am I, Miss Hamilton. Three cheers for the picnic." 
Walter's cap whizzed in the air, and his three cheers made 
the windows rattle. " Wouldn't you like to have Miss Mor- 
ton go, and Frank ? He would be company for the chil- 
dren." 

" Shall I ask Grace ? Mr. Benzoni is to take us alL" 

" I'll get a carriage for Miss Morton and the children." 

" Don't make such rapid advances to Miss Morton. I 
think there is a spice of coquetry in her nature. She will 
think twice as much of you if it takes a great while to bring 
you to her feet" 

" Will she ? " 

" Certainly." 

At ten o'clock we were all seated in the carriage ; Miss 
Morton and Walter occupied the back seat. Mr. and Miss 
Cardover were to meet us at the Cemetery in the afternoon. 
" Crack went the whip, round went the wheels," and we 
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dashed away in a delightful exhilaration of spirits. How de- 
licious seemed the country air, after having been shut up in 
the city nearly two months. It was a day for fancy to ride 
free ; to cleave with her shining wings the joyous air, and 
mount up to the heaven of her hopes. It was a day to dream 
of love, love only, pure and undefiled — a day in which it is 
natural for the young heart to inquire whether in all the beau- 
tiful universe there beats another heart capable of responding 
to all that is best, and highest, and holiest within — a day in 
which the well-spring of gratitude overflows to God for the 
gift of being; yet, with this gratitude, there mingles an 
aching sense of something distant and divine which we can- 
not reach. The soul of the universe murmurs a melody to 
the inward spirit, which awakens all its deep unsatisfied 
yearnings. Oh, to understand that the hour to read the mys- 
tery were now ! 

I could not but catch the conversation between Walter 
and Judith ; indeed they were not conversing tfte-A-t&ta 
Walter would have had it so, but Miss Morton lightly threw 
off every approach to tenderness ; she was too coquettish to 
seem to understand his ardent admiration ; she gave a merry 
turn to words that almost trembled from his lips. She drew 
me into the conversation, and at last we were all looking 
around, and laughing and jesting with her — Mr. Benzoui more 
heartily than any of u*. She did not ofteu look at him, but 
she listened to hear his rich laughter, and thcu a fresh man- 
tle of fascination foil over her ; she was so gay, so bewitching, 
who could forbear loving her? Our dear Grace was uot so 
enchanting, and Mr. Benzoui thought so. Oh, darling Grace, 
do you not »ee the thunderbolt overhead ? Docs not the air 
grow black, the green leaves folded over your heart wither ? 
No ! oh, no ! Faith sits at her heart, and hhe looks at Ju- 
dith with her sweet, kind eyes, and laughs joyously. But 
we grow more silent as we enter amid the silent graves of 
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Mount Auburn. We had not wandered long, when Miss Car- 
dover and her brother joined us ; the former sought Cousin 
Mary, and the latter, with a quick glance, scanned the party, 
until his eye rested upon Miss Morton. After a few kind 
words to Josephine and myself, he left us and joined the 
group near Judith. All were absorbed in some eager inter- 
est but myself, and a homeless pang struck my heart. I 
seemed so unnecessary to the happiness of the party ; no one 
wilfully neglected me, and it was the merest accident or my 
own reserve that prevented me from joining the others. Jo- 
sephine drew me to a conspicuous monument ; I sat down 
upon a grave, and thought of the last time I had been in a 
churchyard, and of the friend who had lately been laid under 
the sod. I could have bowed my face down upon the green 
earth, and have wept with all my soul, but it would not do. 
A few tears fell, and Josephine observed it. 

" What is it, Cousin Kate ? " she asked very softly. 

" I was thinking of my grandmother, darling ; you know 
it is not long since I saw her buried.' 7 

The child looked down thoughtfully, and then, with an 
artless attempt at consolation, said, " But she isn't in the 
ground, she is living in Heaven." 

Her words struck the right void. Why should I weep 
over earthly loneliness, instead of lifting my eyes to the life 
hereafter? Why wish that another's heavenly joy should 
be bartered for earth again, in order that I might be a little 
more at home ? 

" All these people are in the spiritual world, Cousin Kate, 
arc they ? " and Josephine pointed to the many graves. 
" Mother says so." 

I assented. Glorious revealings of a better world were 
filling my spirit with an unwonted light. Bands of shining 
angels seemed lifting up my thoughts from earth, opening to 
me a career broad and bright as eternity. What if I seemed 
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of little value in the lowly path where I was, it could still 
lead upward. Many millions of earth's children had passed 
through their discipline, and the faithful and heaven-hearted 
were filling out their destiny in a happier sphere. Life, sweet 
life, should never be torn from me. The blessed child at my 
side should never perish ; she should bloom in heaven, where 
her opening graces should refresh others as they refreshed 
me. There descended into my soul a quiet conviction that 
my present circumstances were fitted with a divine nicety to 
my real needs, provided I sought out a health-giving element 
in them. I lifted Josephine on my knee, and talked with 
her a loug time, sometimes telling her a story, and sometimes 
answering the questions she asked. It is always a cordial 
and solace to turn from selfish repining to impart instruction 
to a child. Every unquiet feeling had vanished, when at 
lost her blue eyes were raised earnestly to mine, for I saw 
far back in their depths a prayer of inquiry for the holy way. 
She said nothing as this look came into her face, but she 
clasped her lovely arms around my neck, and pressed her 
soft kisses on my cheek. 

'* Let us go find the others, dear," I said, rising. At the 
tame moment I heard them calling us. Grace came in sight, 
exclaiming, 

*' Oh, here you are ! " She was followed by Mr. Bensoui 
Walter and Judith. The quick eyes of Grace scanned my 
face, as if to learn why I had not been with the others. She 
seemed satisfied with the cheerful expression she met, both 
on my own countenance and that of Josephine. We rambled 
away to the carriage, which was to convey us to a neighbor- 
ing orchard fur dinner. Only bright *miliug eyes met me, 
and cordial words. Thus I learned that when we feel neg- 
lected, it is often because we desire to draw more from others 
thau they can very well spare. When wo meet them in a 
geucrous spirit, and aro willing that they should act out the 
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frankness of their hearts, we are met ourselves with a like 
candor and warmth. It was not long before we had assem- 
bled under a spreading apple tree in the orchard, merrily 
engaged in laying our table-cloth on the grass, and spreading 
oat the noontide meal. The gentlemen were dispatched for 
water, stones for seats, and on various other commissions to 
beguile their impatience, real or pretended, for dinner. Ju- 
dith was all animation, jesting now with one, now with 
another ; ever and anon chatting with Grace in gentle tones, 
then turning to answer some gay sally from Walter or Mr. 
Cardorer. But there was one dark eye that she met some- 
times and blushed ; then it seemed treason when she talked 
gently with Grace. I watched her countenance and gestures 
with great curiosity, for she was a problem to me. I could 
not decide whether some heart and generosity might lurk 
beneath all her lightness, or whether she was artful in the 
extreme. 

Dinner over we went back to the cemetery. Miss Car- 
dover sat down and motioned Grace and me to sit beside her. 
The others were slowly walking about in a quiet mood. Mr. 
Benzoni walked beside Cousin Mary and the children, but 
his glances sought Judith. She wandered hither and thither 
to look at various inscriptions ; all her levity was gone. Mr. 
Cardover joined her ; I heard him say, in a low tone, 

" Does it sadden you to come to a place like this V " and 
he looked down in her beautiful face, with the approving 
gao she so often won. 

" It does now 1 " she softly answered, and her large liquid 
eyes dwelt on the scene ; then she laid her rose-tinted cheek 
against a marble stone, and the eyes of her companion rested 
on her, as if she had been a heavenly madonna. With the 
outward adorning of an angel what a glorifier of life might 
she be. I could not but hope her young feet would tread 
lightly over |)ie roses of adulation, and that on a quiet re- 
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trospcct, tho subtle shapes of temptation would appear to 
her in their true character. She left Mr. Cardover to sit 
besido Josephine, who was in vain trying to make a wreath 
of green leaves and wild flowers. Judith's little jewelled 
fingers gleamed brightly amid the dark green leaves of the 
wreath. Gertrude had just completed one which she laid 
upon the graceful head of the young girl ; smiles broke from 
every lip ; the crown of flowers made her resplendent. Her 
surpassing beauty awoke bewildering visions of the angels, 
who live and love in the " silent land." How entraneingly 
beautiful must they be, tho pure iu heart, whose sweetness 
shines from within ; whose loveliness grows more dan ling 
amid the " diamond life " of heaven ! Such a celestial one 
would Grace become ! — such a noontide splendor of beauty 
awaited her. I turned to look at her ; all color had retreated 
from her face, and her lips were white ; her eyes were fixed 
upon Mr. Benzoui with an indescribable expression of suffer- 
ing and entreaty ; a dreadful surprise was in her look ; she 
saw the thunderbolt. He was gazing upon Judith with a 
strange passionate ardor. u Come and see this design 1 " I 
said, taking her hand. She gasped for breath, and followed 
me. She looked at the figure I pointed out and murmured 
44 Yes ! M — then she sat down, saying she was very tired. We 
sat there voiceless for a long time ; it was a sheltered nook, 
a safe hiding-place. At last she breathed more freely ; 
'* Judith is very beautiful, is she not V M she asked. 

* % Very ! " said I. ** Every one looks on beauty with de- 
light, but wo often admire greatly where we could not 
love ! M 

u Yes ! " and the light of hope came slowly over'her 
face ; her deadly paleness had gradually receded. 

" I hear them inquiring for us/' said I, after another 
long silence. At this momcut Mr. Benzoui caught a glimpse 
of our dresses, and came to us. Ho took bojb of Grace's 
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hands in his, ere he drew her from her retreat. " Why have 
yon hidden from me so long, dearest ? " he asked, drawing 
her arm within his. 

" Oh ! because ; a woman's reason ! " and she looked up 
in his face with such joy, such a fulness of confiding love. 
She was upbraiding herself for her foolish suspicions. It 
was time to go home. The sunshine, all mellow and soft, 
gilded the tree tops ; a dim, religious light was in the shaded 
dells, and a flood of amber streamed and lost itself in many 
an opening vista. Mr. Bensoni was very attentive to Grace 
during the drive home ; he did not even glance at Judith ; 
she amused herself with Walter, whose eyes shone as if he 
were in the seventh heaven of happiness. Frank Morton, 
Gertrude and Josephine, had managed to crowd down on the 
bottom of the carriage, and were pretending to sleep, but 
every momAt or two there was an explosion of laughter 
from them that betrayed intense wakefulness. The prim 
red brick house seemed very much like home when we 
reached it. 



CHAPTER V. 

Thi moon came shining into the parlor in fall effulgence, 
casting the foliage of the sycamore tree in front of the 
noose, in shadow upon the carpet. The lightly waring 
shadows, the soft unrealness about the room, the pure se- 
renity of the evening disposed Grace and myself into a con- 
fiding mood. The dining-room door stood sjar, and Mr. 
Rodman's petulant voice reached our ears ; he was in con- 
versation with his wife. 

" Oh, John ! " we heard her say, u how cheerfully I could 
bear any thing to lighteu your burdens. Poverty seems to 
me an evil so much lighter than many others." 

" You know nothing about it," he replied. *' You women 
are so sentimental. You know nothing of the hard knocks 
men get in contact with the world. Your sympathy is all 
talk ; it don't help the matter any." 

Cousin Mary was silent. In a few moments Mr. Rod- 
man rose, and as he left the room he said, " Good evening, 
Mary,'' in a softer voice. 

" Good evening, John ! " she returned, but there were 
tears in her voice. And then we heard a suppressed weep- 
ing after he had left her. She rose, and went to her cham- 
ber. 

u What does it mean ? " I asked, looking into the wistful 
countenance of Grace. 
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u I don't kpow, I am sore," she answered. " John most 
have business difficulties. Perhaps that accounts for his be- 
ing less communicative lately than usual" 

" Probably I and for his being more cross than " — I was 
going to say — 'I than ever," but finished the sentence with 
" he used to be, 

should fail ? " suggested Grace. 

Id jre do ? " I asked, then added, " I am so 

all the time, and I earn so little. I can 

ited to vegetate away my days in this way. 

if I cannot do something that will enlist 

believe I could teach drawing by this time 

mid sew, also, and then I should seem to be 

nr purpose." 

said Grace, with energy, " I will make shirts, 
mvinced now from many little things that have 
Mary and John, that pecuniary trouble is at 
hand. I believe John is greatly in debt. It would harass 
Mary beyond expression if our family expenses should not 
be met I will sew with you, and not let Mary know it ; 
then, when an hour of great tribulation comes upon her, I 
shall have a little fund to offer her." 
" That will be delightful ! " 

" Yes ; then we shall have the interest of my thousand 
dollars to help us, too. Let us go to our room, and begin to 
sew this minute ! " 

We started up full of enthusiasm. A tall figure passed 
underneath the win^rf by the moonlight I saw a sudden 
smile flash over thjevps of Grace ; she hastened to the door, 
and admitted Mr. Beuzoni. After a few moments I again 
started to leave the room. 

" Don't go, Miss Kate," said Mr. Benzoni. " How 
would you like to go into the next house to spend the even- 
ing ? What do you say, Grace ? " 
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too. I feel, 
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" Let as go," she answered, bat I imagined a sodden 
pain struck her heart 

Mr. Bensoni arose, and Grace with him. She threw her 
kerchief over her head, saying, " Come, Kate." 

" No I " I returned ; " I shall be busy this evening." 
" Oh, come ! " she repeated, with a kind of imploring em* 
phasis. 

" No, not to-night I feel like being very industrious." 
They went, and my heart smote me for not going also, 
I caught a sigh from Grace as she passed through the door, 
and instantly comprehended that it would hare been a relief 
to have me at her side, in order to give the conversation a 
more general turn, when Judith exercised her fascinations. 
It was becoming plain to me that Judith was greatly at- 
tracted to Mr. Bensoni ; in the most artful ways she tried to 
captivate him ; one thought of mercy for Grace never seemed 
to enter her mind. Occasionally she had dropped in to 
spend the evening when Mr. Bensoni was present, but never 
before had ho proposed going in there. She was not satis- 
fied with winning Grace's lover from her ; she encouraged 
Walter, and kept him in a state between hope and fear ail 
the time. Mr. Cardovcr had also been lured by her beauty 
and winuing ways : with him she was gentle, pure and spir- 
itual, as far as she could ape spirituality. I could not help 
looking at her in two ways : I saw and recognised the be- 
witching gracefulness of her looks and words; but often 
there seemed to gleam on mo her cruel, naked soul, through 
her eyes. She grew intensely repugnant to me. I could 
not boar to see her enter the door, and I knew that Grace's 
feelings were similar, and more deeply paiuful, by the invol- 
untary coldness that overspread her face the instant Judith 
appeared. But with heroic effort Grace strove to banish the 
coldness from her manner, and was always gentle and polite, 
never dropping a sarcastic word, as I sometimes did. Jo- 
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dith seemed determined to be intimate with both of us. I was 
with her most frequently, as Grace escaped whenever she could. 

I went to my room, and thought over Grace's position 
with Mr. Benzoni. He came as frequently as ever, and kept 
up the same outward seeming. I could see that Grace did 
not give sufficient value to Judith's power of robbing her of 
her lover's affections ; she still had confidence in him ; often 
there seemed real tenderness in his manner, and this kept 
hope alive in her heart. I sewed and thought, and thought 
and sewed. " Why must our darling be slighted for that 
whited sepulchre?" and yet would it not be more pitiful 
still to see her Bensoni's wife ? Should I entreat her to 
give him up at once ? But how to meet her despair ? Love 
to her was life ; there was a depth of passionate abandon- 
ment in her soul which lessons of prudence never could 
reach ; there was no worldliness, no calculation about her ; 
she could smilingly sacrifice every thing to love, and bear 
long years of trial with a sublime patience, if he were at 
her side, and she could be a blessing to him. She was no 
longer the exultant being she was upon the evening of her 
arrival home. 

The hour grew late, and I grew weary, and sought re- 
pose. I had not retired many minutes before Grace came 
in. She glanced at the bed, but did not say any thing to 
me. There was a fire in her eyes, as if she were deeply ex- 
cited, and the treacherous scarlet of anguish glowed upon her 
cheek. Low sighs trembled from her lips ; she sank upon a 
chair by the dressing-table, and leaned her head upon her 
hand in an attitude of intense study and thought. At last 
she shook her head slowly and murmured, " Oh, no ! it can- 
not be ! " and then with hasty action she fell upon her knees, 
and remained long in prayer, as if wrestling with the de- 
stroying angel, and beseeching him to pass by. When she 
arose, I saw that she had been drowned in tears. 

3 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Ma, can't we go to Lilly's school this afternoon ? " pleaded 
Josephine, running out on the back piassa, where we all sat 
sewing. " Bo yon believe, Mr. Bedell lectures there this af- 
ternoon on chemistry— don't he, Lilly ? " appealing to that 
little damsel, who stood in the door, looking curiously into 
Mrs. Rodman's face to see the effect of Josephine's request. 

" Ho does ; and he has lectured before," returned Lilly. 
" May the girls go ? " 

" Is it possible James understands chemistry so well?" 
I asked. 

" Walter says he is an unusual student," answered 
cousin Mary. " He has more energy than I supposed, to 
dare to give publio lectures." 

u May we go, mother ? " again asked Josey, putting on 
her most seducing look. " Visitors are always invited Fri- 
day afternoons, and this is Friday." 

" You may go." With the welcome assurance, the chil- 
dren bounded out of sight instantly. 

44 Let us go, Grace," said I, hoping to lighten the de- 
pression she strove to conceal. 

44 Perhaps you would like to go, Mary ? " she said, look- 
ing at her sister. Mary declined ; so Grace and I started 
away with the children. We nodded in reply to Mrs. Rod- 
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nun's charge to keep the children in order. Lilly Cardover 
began to play pranks as soon as she left the door, delighting 
Josephine beyond measure, who laughed until she was as 
red as a cherry. We recommended more propriety, while 
inwardly enjoying the delicious abandon of the little ones. 
Cousin Mary was so particular in the deportment of her 
children, it did my heart good to hear the laughter ringing 
out from Josephine's merry souL Gertrude walked by her- 
self, at a little distance, every now and then casting reprov- 
ing glances upon the joyous children, and saying 

" I never saw such children. I am ashamed to walk 
with them. Josey ! Josephine Rodman ! How you do 
act!" 

During such remarks a dead silence would prevail a sec- 
ond; Josey's hands would cover her mouth, while her merry 
eyes turned to Lilly ; then came a new and altogether un- 
conquerable explosion of mirth. 

" Let them bo happy," said Grace, in a low voice ; " they 
have elements of suffering within them that will be developed 
soon enough." 

We reached the school-house and entered the hall ; ' the 
lecture had begun. Lilly dragged the children in the lec- 
ture-room with her as noiselessly as possible. Recalling Mr. 
Bedell's bashfulness, Grace and I hesitated about interrupt- 
ing him. The door was partly ajar ; we could hear distinctly 
a strong sensible voice, delivering explanations in a modest 
but assured manner ; there was something in those tones that 
instantly convinced me that Mr. Bedell was not an ordinary 
young man. I looked at Grace with a sort of pride ; her 
satisfied smile indicated the same feeling. At length the 
teacher espied us, and politely came to us to conduct us to a 
seat. When we had fairly ceased fluttering, and were ready 
to attend to the speaker, we became conscious that he was 
merely saying, " However— and — however — " while he looked 
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rery red and miserable :' he crowed one foot over the other, 
then crossed back again. He drank a glass of water, and 
with a new effort commenoed : " Yon will see that this is 
a " — he paused, and took np a glass in which were different 
colored liquids ; with a nervous hand he poured something 
into the glass from a vial ; then he put a lid on. In a mo- 
ment there was an explosion; simultaneous shrieks arose 
from every part of the room ; pieces of glass whined around 
and settled every where ; the knob of the cover planted itself 
in the ceiling ; the audience gave a bound towards the door, 
but when it was perceived that no great harm was done, the 
seats were resumed amid universal merriment. Lilly Cardo- 
ver extracted a fragment of glass from her nose, and stanched 
the wound with a small piece of black silk. Mr. Bedell's 
white vest was adorned with red and green, also his fitoe. 

" Rather an unfortunate accident 1 " he said, as a con- 
strained smile flitted over his variegated countenance. 

Grace and I took Lilly out to doctor her wound ostensi- 
bly, but in reality to give vent to bursts of laughter. Grace 
dropped on the door-step, and laughed until her strength was 
gone, saying every other moment, " I am so sorry we came." 
When our composure was restored, she added, " Ah, Kate I 
what execution your eyes have done to-day I That explosion 
was a symbol of the state of lib heart" 

u My eyes ? " I exclaimed, " it was your own 1 " 

" Mine 1 " and she lifted her eyebrows in smiling derision. 
I had long suspected that Grace was more dear to James 
than she should be; often I had seen him following her 
every movement, aud then with sudden resolution he would 
turn away his eye**, perhaps to seise a book, or perchance his 
hat, in order to leave the house. One evening Walter had 
said to me, "I think Mr. Bensoni and Grace aro not suited 
to each other ! " James sat by, and instantly a flush over- 
spread his face. I did not speak of the certainty I felt that 
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James loved Grace ; it could do no good, for she was insen- 
sible to all save one. Yet I secretly hoped that James 
would gradually win away Grace's interest from her lover ; 
if she supposed he only entertained friendship for her, she 
would not be on her guard against him. 

" What are you studying about, Kate ? " she asked, as 
these thoughts were passing through my mind. " This rev- 
elation has made you very profound. Do you care for him, 
Kate ? " — she whispered the last sentence. 

" No, and never will," I replied quickly. " He does not 
care for me> except as a sincere friend." 

She smiled, and looked incredulous. Miss Holmes, the 
principal teacher, came out on the porch to talk with us. 
Lilly slipped away the moment she appeared. Miss Holmes 
observed it, and said : " Lilly seems to be a little fearful of 
me yet. She was so wild when she first came to school I was 
obliged to be rather strict with her." 

" Is she studious ? " I asked. 

" She has a taste for some branches ; for drawing she has 
a positive talent. I am sorry our teacher is going to leave 
us soon." 

" Have you another engaged ? " I inquired with sudden 
interest. 

"We have not" At this moment some visitors ap- 
proached to speak with Miss Holmes about their respective 
children, so Grace and I took our leave. Before leaving the 
front door, however, we looked far up the street to see if we 
should encounter James ; wc preferred that he should have 
time to compose his nerves before meeting with him. Ho 
was not in sight, and we sallied forth. 

We had not gone many steps when we encountered Mr. 
Waldron, our minister. His eyes were instantly riveted upon 
Grace, but he merely touched his hat and passed on. Ho 
had called once at our house, but we were absent. 
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"Isn't he handsome and spiritual-looking, Grace?" I 
asked, as the benison of his look was withdrawn. 

" Yes, he is indeed. One would think from his counte- 
nance that he must utter just such soul-refreshing words as 
he does in the pulpit." 

" I think," I said, " the reason his face is so attractive, is 
because it is the index of his soul. You know sometimes the 
most charming characters have (aces that do them great in- 
justice ; we do not lore them until we learn all that is be- 
yond the face." 

" Very true," returned Grace. I thought within myself 
that her face was charming, because it spoke forth the artleas- 
ness and purity within her. 

" Do you intend to apply for that situation as drawing- 
teacher, Kate ? " 

" Yes. I shall send Miss Holmes a note to-morrow." 

" You know what we were talking about the other even- 
ing, Kate ? " Grace said, looking in my eyes. 

" Yes ; relative to Mr. Rodman's business." 

" It is all true what we feared, Kate. John is on the 
verge of bankruptcy ; he is dreadfully in debt Mary told 
me this morning. He has neglected his business during the 
past year to speculate in something, I hardly know what, and 
all his means are swallowed up." 

" Will he never be able to pay his debts ? " I asked, hor- 
rified at such a state of things. 

u I don't know. Isn't it discouraging ? We have always 
lived in perfectly puritanical style, that John might use all 
his funds in making more money. Now it proves that we 
might have enjoyed life much better, and at this time we 
would not Ihj robbing others of their own. I always felt that 
it was a great mistake in John to be for ever looking to the 
future, instead of making the present bright and cheery ; the 
proceeds of his business, two years ago, were amply sufficient 
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to supply the family with every want, and even with a great 
many luxuries; and then he had a surplus for the poor, and 
something to lay aside. It is so hard to he reconciled when 
misfortune is brought about by an unwise policy. Still," 
and Grace looked up with determined faith, " I am perfectly 
confident that this misfortune will be better for all of us 
than prosperity.' 9 

" What does Mary say ? " I inquired. 

" She speaks like an angel," Grace returned with pas- 
sionate affection. " She says in the depths of her aching 
anxiety there is a hope that some celestial wealth will reach 
John through this thwarting of his plans. She besought me 
to be patient with him, for he suffers acutely, and he has for 
a long time." 

" We will strive to make home serene and tranquil to him," 
I said with a sudden enthusiasm. " I can make allowance 
for his moodiness now. I wish I had always felt as Cousin 
Mary does the worth of his souL" We reached home, talk- 
ing quietly, earnestly, tearfully. A holier link seemed to 
bind my heart to the family as grief drew near, and developed 
the still, strong sweetness of Cousin Mary's nature. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The next day I despatched a note and a few specimens of 
my drawings to Miss Holmes. Josephine was my note- 
bearer. On her return, she handed me a little billet saying 
that Miss Holmes was well suited with the specimens I sent 
her, and would decide by the next day between myself and 
another lady ; she feared I would not be satisfied with the 
salary, which would be but fifty dollars a year. I read the 
note with satisfaction ; the salary was as much as I expected. 
I should not miss the time devoted to teaching, it would be 
a change from sewing. I felt quite confident of my success 
in obtaining the situatiou, the opening seemed so providen- 
tial at this juncture. The ensuing morning I listened for 
the postman '8 rap with eagerness and transient misgivings. 
At length the knocker sounded. I hastened to the door, and 
received a note bearing these words : 

" I regret, Miss Hamilton, to state that the situation you 
desired is taken by a personal friend of mine whom I could 
not refuge. 

" Yours, most truly, 

44 Jans Holmes." 

It was a very severe disappointment at this time. I stolo 
into the parlor that I might digest my distress alone. I had 
pleated myself with thinking that I should now be able to 
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pay more for my board, thus showing Cousin Mary that I 
appreciated all her nameless kindnesses to me. I dropped 
my face in my hands, and was just on the point of haying a 
good crying spell, when a familiar voice exclaimed, 

" Miss Kate ! " and Mr. Cardover stood by me. 

" I didn't see yon," I said, with some embarrassment, for 
it was very unpleasant to stop crying at the outset. 

" Because you were reading your letter as you came in," 
he returned. " I am sorry to disturb you. I was waiting 
for Mr. Rodman." 

" It's no matter," I answered. Then thinking he might 
suppose some great calamity had overtaken me, I said, 

" This note is from a lady who has disappointed a plan 
of mine. It is not very serious. I will see if Mr. Rodman 
is at home." 

Mr. Cardover looked at me half-inquiringly, half- hesi- 
tatingly. " Gould I advance your plans in any way ? " he 
asked very kindly, yet with a delicacy that I felt. " I am 
aware of Mr. Rodman's difficulties." 

" I hoped to become a teacher of drawing and painting," 
I said. 

" Ah ! " he returned quickly. " Will you show mc your 
pictures? I think I can very easily be of service to you." 

I hurried to the nursery for my drawings with a suddenly 
lightened heart. I felt somewhat ashamed of them, for I 
had a very exalted idea of Mr. Cardover's taste and judg- 
ment 

" I have not taken lessons but three months," I said as I 
returned to the parlor and laid them before him. " I should 
try very hard to improve." 

He looked carefully over the lot without saying any thing 
for a few moments. 

" You will paint well, Miss Kate, with care and prac- 
tice," he said at last 
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My heart gare a delighted bound. I had never excelled 
in any thing, and it came upon me as a em pri se that I ootid 
at some time accomplish something which Mr. Cardover would 
think well done. 

" Would you like to paint for me ? " ho asked. 

" You are very kind," I returned, " but my insignificant 
piotures would not look very well beside the fine ones yom 
offer for sale. I should be very glad to paint for you, but— n 
I colored painfully, for a new thought struck me. 

" But what ? " 

44 1 am afraid you do not care about the pictures, only to 
help me." 

44 You are entirely mistaken there, Miss Kate. You saw 
the other day when you visited my store with Grace that I 
kept all kinds. I had some similar to these. I will lend 
you good models, and I do not doubt that I shall find your 
pictures indispensable in time. Will you enter into an ar- 
rangement ? " he asked, smiling. " Shall I send you some 
models to-morrow ? " 

44 If you please. I thank you with all my heart," I said 
smiling, for his cordial manner assured me. 

44 You must regard your work as a constant study ; you 
must improve on every picture for your own sake, will 
you?" 

u Oh, I will / I shall try to compose pictures when I 
have had more practice." 

" That is right." 

Mr. Rodman hero came in, and I went up utairs to relate 
my happy fortune to Grace. Ere 1 *at dowu to finish my 
sewing, I could not resist the pleasure of bringing in a little 
table, and placing it under the windows to paint on ; then, 
with a new teal, I looked over my pencils, brushes and 
paints, and placed them all in order on the table ; then I laid 
out different siaed sheets of drawing-paper, musing the while 
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upon my new and belored vocation. Lastly, I placed a 
chair before the table, and seated myself in it, to see how it 
would seem when I began to draw in the morning. 

" That will do," said Grace laughing. " Come and sew 
now." 

We sewed, and conversed upon the prospects of the fam- 
ily until dinner-time. When we descended to that meal, 
Mr. Cardover was still closeted with Mr. Rodman in the 
parlor. Cousin Mary cast occasional anxious glances to- 
wards the door. Alter Mr. Bedell and Walter had gone, 
she said, " John learned this morning that his losses are less 
than he supposed ; he hopes to get through his difficulties 
without a failure." 

" Will he ? " Grace and I asked eagerly. 

" No, he cannot," said Cousin Mary, decidedly. " It 
will merely be vexation of spirit for him to put off the evil 
day. I know that Mr. Cardover will advise him rightly, but 
I fear John will not take the advice." 

At night Grace told me the substance of Mr. Cardover's 
business with Mr. Rodman. He proposed advancing funds 
for James to buy Cousin John out. Then he spoke of a lu- 
crative situation which Mr. Rodman might take as bookkeep- 
er in a large mercantile house. The proposition was rejected 
with many thanks; the unfortunate man thought he saw a 
way through his troubles. 

" What do you suppose he asked me ? " said Grace, 
looking very wretched. 

" I don't know." 

" He asked me for my little pittance as a loan : my thou- 
sand dollars." 

" Oh I what did you do ? " 

" I refused it ! " Grace covered her face with her 
hands, and wept " It was such a trial, Kate ; but Mary 
had told me but a short time before not to let him have it 
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She said it could do him do good, sad it might be all we 
should have to rely upon : I spoke of his taking it when she 
first told me of his troubles. It out me to the heart so, to 
see John's look of surprise and pain. I told him I feared 
the family might need it. 

" * You might rely upon me to look after my family ! ' he 
said very bitterly. 

" ' O forgive ine, John,' I said ; ' it is not selfishness that 
makes me keep it from you ! ' 

u He turned angrily away and left the room. I shall 
dread to meet him now. Mr. Bedell told Mary he wished 
she would advise her husband not to attempt to get through; 
it would be far better for him to stop short at once. 1 ' 

I dreaded an accession to Mr. Rodman's gloom. Tho 
next morning he treated Grace with a frigidity of demeanor 
that sent the painful color from her heart to her face, and 
back again. At dinner it was the same ; a sort of savage 
spirit seemed to have taken possession of bun, a dark despair 
agaiust which he madly yet vainly fought : he glanced at us 
like a lion at bay. If we spoke cheerfully, we instantly felt 
as if he regarded it as treason ; if we were silent and grave, 
it irritated him. Thus weeks passed in a miserable con- 
straint under his presence; our warm hopes of cheering him, 
by showing him that his home should be a refuge from strife, 
failed. We could not please him ; our only effort was not to 
offend him. 

One morning, as I entered the dining-room, I heard 
Cousin John exclaim, in an excited tone, " Every thing is 
gone now ! " He was pacing up and down : he struck his 
forehead with his hand, groaning, " O God, it is too much P 

His wife was weeping: she could not comfort him; she 
could not brighten the darkness by her devotion. Woman's 
holiest compensation was taken from her ; she must suffer, 
and uot lessen her anguibh by soothing his. 
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" Let ua have breakfast 1 " said Cousin John abruptly, as 
he saw me. Cousin Mary went to her room to conceal her 
red eyes ; I took up a paper to wait for her. Mr. Rodman 
asked, " Are the children ready ? " 

" They are, I believe," I answered. 

" Is Grace ready ? James and Walter are waiting." 
Grace entered at the instant. 

" Ring the bell for the breakfast to be brought in," he 
pursued. " We will not wait for Mrs. Rodman." The 
meal passed in constrained silence : Walter and James ate as 
speedily as possible, and went away ; so did the children. 
Mr. Rodman finished, and went to his wife's room for his hat. 
As he was coming out, she hastened to the door and said, 
gently, 

" John, I must speak with you one moment about " 

he shut the door almost directly in her face, and stalked out 
of the house without a word. Grace's eyes flashed lightning ; 
then she murmured, " Mary, Mary ! poor sister ! " and 
burst into a passion of pitying tears. After a moment she 
looked up, aud said, " He deserves his misfortune : he tram- 
ples upon her loving heart as if it were the dust of the 
ground : he thinks it a light crime to murder all her inno- 
cent peace. He has long desolated her life. Kate ! some- 
times it seems as if my heart would burst, when I hear him 
speak to her as he does always harshly and coldly. She was 
so lovingly nurtured. Once I besought him with torrents 
of tears to speak more gently to her : I told him he was 
killing her with hard and careless words. And I think he 
was more thoughtful after that." 

" I suppose he does not at all realize the amount of suf- 
fering he inflicts," I said. 

" I suppose not," returned Grace, sighing ; " we must 
bear with him. The angels count the good in human hearts, 
and try to overlook the evil. Let us hope yet for him." 
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Cousin Mary came from her room; her eyes were swollen 
with weeping, and her faoe was pale, but from her ealm look 
we knew that she had been to Him who gives rest to the 
weary and heavy laden. A new strength shone from her 
countenance. She sat down beside us. 

" Will you hare some coffee, dear ? " asked Grace, pour- 
ing out a cup : her lips quivered as she did so. 

Cousin Mary only shook her head in the negative : she 
dared not trust her eyes to meet those of Grace, or her calm- 
ness would have been overcome. " The end has come at 
last," she said, speaking hastily. "We are worse than 
nothing. His house is sold. John has given up every thing. 
He is a beggar this morning. It would not be very hard to 
bear if others would not lose by him. 11 

" Shall we move ?" asked Grace. 

" No ; Mr. Waldron has bought the house ; he does not 
wish to use it He resides out of the city in the summer." 

"How shall we live?" asked Grace. "What will 
John do 1 " 

" It will take him some time to settle up his business, 
Walter and James propose still hoarding with us. Then 
Elate we have. I shall help you with your sewing, Grace, 
and perhaps I can earn a little in that way. I shall send 
poor Sally away this morning, and little John also. The 
children must work more than they have ever done before." 

" It will be an excellent thing for them ! " said Grace. 
" We must teach them to sew with us sometimes, too. We 
can tell them stories to beguile the tediousneas of labor. 
We shall get along nicely, if we retain our health. Keep up 
a strong heart, Mary, and lean upon Elate and me. Wo will 
all exercise about the house, and then sit down to our seden- 
tary labor together. I dare say we shall enjoy our new way 
of living rerj much. We shall have the consolation of 
knowing that we are useful. We shall love each other bet* 
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ter if we share our cares, and interests, and hopes together, 
won't we Kate ? " And she took my hand and laid it with 
her own upon the hand of Cousin Mary. 

" Yes, indeed 1 " I returned. We kissed each other 
fervently, and a threefold cord bound us together. It was 
very consoling to me to see that Grace and Cousin Mary re- 
garded me as one of them in their trouble ; they compre- 
hended how I felt : how precious it was to me to be closely 
linked with home; its cares were sweet compared with isola- 
tion. Now that we had absolutely reached the bottom of the 
hill, and could find out our true position and duties, we 
began to feel strong and courageous. It was like a breath 
of healing both to Grace and myself, to cheer in a thou- 
sand little- ways Cousin Mary in her thorny path. Yet 
oftentimes the change in the family circumstances came to 
our consciousness with a very unpleasant sensation. Sally 
had been a host in herself; she had a peculiar way of doing 
work, so that it seemed as if it was the easiest thing in the 
world : she never burned any thing, and always had every 
thing ready at the same moment For a week or two after 
she left Cousin Mary, Grace and I labored incredibly at din- 
ner time to do as well as she did, but we seated ourselves 
at the table, with very red faces, and with a total lack of re- 
pose of manner. When Gertrude went to the kitchen to 
wash the dishes, the fire had unaccountably gone out, and 
the dish-water was not on. Gradually, however, order and 
system were introduced ; we had fewer plans to discuss, and 
practice rendered us swift and efficient. We at last began to 
wonder how we could have been satisfied with some of 
Sally's careless ways. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The house was very quiet Cousin Mary and Grace had 
gone out with the children, and I sat alone, painting,— «nd 
thinking. My thoughts reverted with a painful tenacity to 
the evening before ; although with a bitter and disdainful 
effort I had wrenched them from the subject more than once, 
still with a fresh pang the scene of the evening before struck 
my remembrance. It was a yctj simple scene. Mr. Car- 
dover stood by Judith Morton's chair and leaned over, speak- 
ing to her with eager, suppressed pleasure : I felt that she 
was enchantingly lovely to him. I had never thought or 
dreamed of him except as a very kind friend; yet as I 
looked at them, a new and powerful influence swept through 
my soul ; if I had been alone I could hare wept with a wild 
sense of bereavement. I had not seen them together for 
many weeks. I had imagined that Judith appeared to him, 
as she had for a long time appeared to our family, stripped of 
her fascinations. I had scarcely thought of them in connec- 
tion of late. Since our misfortune, Mr. Cardover and his 
sister had visited us a great deal : the former had lent me 
many delightful and useful books to read. He had seemed 
kindly interested in my improvement. One evening when 
he came in, I was reading a very fascinating but useless 
romance. He looked at it, then suddenly closing it with a 
smile, he Mud, " Is it a good plan to read this, sister Kate ? " 
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" I won't finish it ! " I replied, and from that moment he 
had seemed to me like an elder brother. One memory after 
another stole upon me as I sat at work : I was so unspeaka- 
bly lonely. It had never before seemed difficult to live with- 
out being an object of supremo affection to some one ; but 
now how dreary the prospect ! The passionate tears dropped 
heavily upon my picture. All these new miserable thoughts 
rushed upon me in a flood. I pushed back my chair and 
wept in utter abandonment. " These are tho first and last 
tears ! " I murmured : their flow eased the aching at my 
heart : then I sunk upon my knees in prayer : the intensity 
of my supplication brought a sweet sensation of peace : for 
the first time in my life the curtain seemed lifted from des- 
tiny, and I realized that suffering was for the sake of bring- 
ing infinite good to the soul. All things seemed changed to 
me : I saw that it was selfish in me to be repining over my 
lot, instead of blessing God that I could brighten the lot of 
others. So I went to work again, tranquilly, sadly, re- 
signedly : there was a weary hush in my spirit after its late 
agitation. An hour glided on, then I heard some one pacing 
up and down below stairs : I went to the banister, and 
listened : it was not Mr. Rodman's step, and I went down. 
I opened the parlor door : it was Walter ; his cheeks were in 
a flame. I was about retiring, when he looked at me with 
a more observant glance than at first. Perhaps he suspected 
I had been weeping, for he said very gently, 

" Will you come in, Kate ? " 

" Do you want me ? " I inquired, seeing an expression 
of anguish in his face. " Can I help you, Walter 1 " 

He merely motioned with his hand for me to enter. I 
did so, closing the door after me. He sat down in a chair, 
covered his face with both hands a moment, then, with a 
calmness I could not bear to see, he whispered, " Kate, I am 
very miserable." 
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His tone touched the chord bo lately vibrating in my own 
heart "Why?" I asked, and I laid my hand on his shoul- 
der: I was not in a mood to retain my composure, and the 
too ready tears began to fall 

" Judith has rejected me ! " he responded in an accent of 
deepest pain. " I loved her so well, Kate, so faithfully : it 
was without measure. I poured out all the wealth of my 
heart upon her. But now the golden bowl is broken : my 

youth " a sudden gush of tears came to his relief: we 

both wept very, very hard. At length he said, " There was 
such a dreadful strain upon my heart, I think it would have 
burst, without these tears. I was thinking of self-murder 
when you came in, Kate ; I was wishing it was not sinful" 

" Oh, Walter ! think how much good you may yet do: 
think that many may yet heap upon your head the blessings 
of those ready to perish." 

" No — no ! " he said slowly ; " I am like one shipwrecked : 
every thing is gone, hope, seal, trust; only a wretched cow- 
ardice is left : I shudder to walk the path of life myself, how 
then can I help others ? " 

" You will not always feel as you do now : you may lore 
again." 

" Never ! " he quickly answered ; " such mad worship 
comes but once ; such wild idolatry. I thought she surely 
loved mo ; 1 thought I read it in her smiles, in her eyes, in 
her voice ; and yet the stroke of fear fell upon my spirit 
whenever I thought of asking her to be my wife. I did to- 
day ! She said she had never dreamed that I entertained 
such sentiments towards her." 

u That was a falsehood ! " I said, with an inward glow 
of anger. " She is not worthy of you, Walter. It is better 
for you that your destiny is not bound up with hers : she 
would have made you unhappy ! " 

44 Oh, no ! happy, happy ! happier than I shall ever be 
again." 
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u Perhaps yon will some time meet some gentle angel just 
suited to poor consolation into the wounds of your heart ; 
one who will exalt your whole nature. Judith would have 
dragged you downward." 

" You do not understand her, Kate 1 " 

" Well, dear Walter, then I will not speak of her. I 
will only hope that your heart will turn to one who is never 
deaf to the pangs and wants of our spirits." For a long 
time Walter was silent Then he arose and took his flute ; 
he poured forth the saddest strains that ever came from a 
despairing heart. Lilly Cardover, who had come to visit the 
children, softly opened the door and stole into the room : she 
looked at Walter with a sorrowful expression in her great 
eyes; she advanced to where he sat, and dropped on a cricket 
at his feet, still gaaing, still listening to the strain. She saw 
how sad we both looked, and a lovely sympathy overspread 
her countenance. When he paused, she said, pleadingly, 
" Not such music, if you please ; it makes my heart ache ! " 

a Not such ! " answered Walter, looking in her tender 
countenance ; " not such, darling child ? " He bent over and 
kissed her beautiful eyes, her soft lips ; then he played more 
cheerful airs, while Lilly leaned her head against his knee 
and listened quietly. 

Bay after day Walter's pale, miserable face appeared at 
table, but he did not seem disposed to enter into conversa- 
tion with any one. He seemed to be brood iog upon one 
thought' only. Grace seemed as cheerful as of yore. Mr. 
Benzoni did not call quite as frequently as formerly, but he 
was often absent from the city on business. He did not ask 
us to go into Judith's any more, nor did she come into our 
house as often as formerly ; he seemed to have lost his in- 
terest in her, and Grace was deeply relieved. I think it was 
gratitude for her delivery from the suspicion that he was 
interested in Judith that made her cheerful, even although 
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his manners had not quite the tenderness of old; she was 
strong in the hop© of winning back old times. 

One afternoon when the son shone gloriously upon the 
glittering snow, I sallied out with a little roll of paintings to 
Mr. Cardover's store. When I reached it he was just step- 
ping into a sleigh. 

" Yon are just in time, Kate ! " he said, with his bright 
smile, stepping out again on the sidewalk. " I was just go- 
ing to drive to tho stable. Now I shall have the pleasure 
of taking you home." 

" Thank you. Isn't it a magnificent day ? " I returned. 
We entered the store ; he looked at my pictures, commented 
upon them very freely, and commended the care I had taken 
with them. He then handed down a very beautiful oil 
painting for me to copy ; it was a small picture, and we 
stowed it away in the sleigh. After wrapping up in buflalo 
robes we started. 

" Have you been sleigh-riding before this winter, Kate ?" 
he asked. 

"No! I have not" 

" Then we will drive out of the city a little distance, if 
it would be agreeable to you." 

44 I should like it," I said, for tho bracing air and rapid 
motion was exhilarating. 

44 What is the matter with Walter lately ? " inquired Mr. 
Gardover ; u he looks so wretched and haggard 1 " 

44 He is ndl very well, I believe," I answered. 

u And very low-spirited ? " pursued Mr. Cardover. 

44 Yes, he seems to be." 

" Does he attend to his music f " 

44 Oh yes t Sometimes he plays on the organ in the church 
until twelve o'clock at night ; and half the time without any 
fire. Grace and I go to the church sometimes. Grace 
to play on that organ."' 
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" Walter's business affairs do not trouble him ? " 

" Oh, I think not." 

" His dress is very careless. He looks as if he had not 
shared in a month ! " 

I saw that Mr. Cardover was determined to ascertain the 
cause of Walter's miserable mental condition, so I said, 

" He had previously taken unusual pains with his dress ; 
I suppose you know what that indicates." 

"No! What?" 

" Young gentlemen express the tender passion by new 
Tests and cravats. He has thrown his embroidered cravats 
away ! " 

" He has been disappointed ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

u By Miss Morton ? " 

" Yes." 

Mr. Cardover was silent some moments, then he said, 
" I have heard Miss Morton called a coquette." 

" Ah ! " then I added, " How white the snow is in the 
centre of the road, compared with what it is in the city." 

u Yes, very. I never thought she was," he continued, 
as if I had not tried to turn the conversation. 

" Was what ? ' I asked a little maliciously. 

" I never thought Miss Morton was a coquette," he re- 
turned, with a slightly embarrassed manner. " She obeys 
the impulse of the moment, and is kind, perhaps, when her 
kindness is dangerous. I never supposed she was attached 
to Walter." 

" No, I did not." 

" You did not ? Are you intimate with her ? " and he 
glanced at me eagerly. 

" No, sir." 

" Is Grace ? " 

" No, sir." 
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" I supposed you were together a great deal" 

" No ! She need to come in to see as more frequently 
than she does now." 

',' Do you go to see her as mueh as you used to ? " 

" No, sir." 

" Why not ? " 

" I don't like her ! " I spoke with an emphasis I re- 
gretted, for Mr. Cardorer looked at me as if I was less 
amiable than he had imagined. 

" Is it right for you to indulge such feelings ? " he gravely 
asked. 

" I suppose not," I answered, and I felt that the color 
had leaped into my cheek ; the old pang awoke in my heart; 
I had believed it was gone for ever. 

" Why do you disiiko her, Kate ? " he asked more mildly. 

" Because I cannot help it" 

" Others see in her a great deal to admire and lore ! " 

" I know many do admire her and love her." 

" She seems to me to possess a hsavenlinsn of character, 
if I may coin a word, that I have never seen in any one 
else : she has an impromptu grace, a naturalness that is irre- 
sistible : she always speaks so gently to her parents, to her 
brother ; it betrays a delicate and loving nature. I am sure 
a most noble heart lies beneath her mirthful manner." 

Alas ! lovers always think alike. I had long since 
learned from casual remarks dropped by Frank Morton, thai 
Judith did not study the happiness of her family ; but I re- 
maiued silent, for I thought my remarks would be attributed 
to prejudice. At this moment we turned around. Mr. Car- 
dover's attention was directed to the horses : A sleigh passed 
us, holding a lady and gentleman. I had but a glimpse of 
them ; they looked strangely like Mr. Bensoni and Judith. 
I turned around very eagerly ; I could not be certain, for 
twilight was gathering around us, but the white bonnet and 
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waving plume were like Miss Morton's. What oonld it 
mean? Had my excited imagination deceived me? The 
crescent moon was rising in the deeply blue sky ; the great 
leafless trees lifted their giant forms above the snowy ground, 
and pointed to the star-lighted firmament. Still sounded 
the softly jingling bells; still we went on with a swift, glid- 
ing motion ; on we went, until we reached home, and still I 
was in a maze. 

When I saw Grace awaiting Mr. Bensoni in the parlor, 
I looked at her with deep pity. It was two weeks since he 
had been to see her ; she supposed he had been absent from 
the city. Had he ? I feared a dreadful truth was to burst 
upon her. After tea I hastened to our chamber, and sat 
pondering the subject I could not approach her with a 
surmise, and yet in my heart there grew a faith as powerful 
as knowledge could have been, that she was forsaken. Storm 
after storm came beating upon the household hearts ; most 
terrible of all was this last storm upon the head of Grace. 
The quiet night hours passed on, and still she kept her 
watch. When the city clocks struck twelve, I heard her 
ascending the stairs. I seized a book, and bent over it. I 
was still wondering whether I had best tell her my fears ; 
but the patient sadness on her face as she opened the door 
took away all courage. 

" I thought Giovanni would certainly be here to-night," 
she said. " I wish he was not obliged to go out of the city 
so often." 

" You must remember business comes before love with 
gentlemen, Grace. It happens so after the novelty has gone 
by." 

An expression of pain passed over her countenance. I 
did not speak heartlessly ; I wished she might learn to look 
for less affection from him. 

" Divide your heart a little more with us, Grace. I love 
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yon beyond all power of words to tell ! " and I put my arms 
around her, and kissed her trembling lips. 

" Do yon, dear Kate ? " she asked in a soothed voice 
She laid her face on my shoulder, and wept very quietly. 
" Oh/' she murmured, " I wish I were not so exacting ; I 
wish I were not always hungering for affection ; I used to 
feel at rest when he first loved me, Kate. During this last 
week it has seemed every night more than I could bear, that 
he did not come ; but I suppose he cannot.' 1 

" Think of poor Walter ! " I said. " You ought to think 
of cheering him. To-morrow let us resolve to break the 
gloom on his face ; he has mourned long enough now.'' 

" I have scarcely thought of amusing him," said Grace. 

" Then let us begin to-morrow, and see if we cannot suc- 
ceed better than we did with Cousin John." 

" Well," she replied. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Thb next morning Mr. Hodman was prostrated on a bed of 
sickness ; he had a very severe attack of rheumatism, and 
like most men who have enjoyed excellent health, he thought 
his sufferings greater than had ever been endured by mortal 
before. We all flew hither and thither to wait on him, and 
pity gathered in our hearts as we saw his strong spirit chafe 
under his untoward destiny. He feared he should never re- 
cover sound health, and he looked upon the future awaiting 
the family with anxiety. Already we had broken into 
Grace's little fortune. Now began more retrenchments ; we 
gave up a fire in the nursery, and Grace and I left our large 
pleasant room, to spend our time by the dining-room fire. 
Mr. Bedell always came in with cheerful words and smiles, 
and predicted that " the fortunes of our house " should rise 
again. When Walter left the dinner- table upon the first 
day of change, he gave me a very significant look. I fol- 
lowed him into the halL 

" What is it, Walter ? " 

u Let us go into the nursery a moment," he said ; " we 
shall be interrupted here." 

We did so ; and then Walter said, " Mr. Benzoni loves 
Judith Morton. He is faithless to our Grace." 

" Oh ! " I exclaimed, " dreadful ! " But Walter went on 
4 
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with his story : " I was walking oat of town, where there are 
do houses ; I hardly knew where I went, and I did*hot care. 
I sat down on a pile of boards, near a new house that was 
building. After awhile I saw a gentleman walk slowly along 
the road, and pause occasionally, as if waiting for some one. 
It was Mr. Bcnzoni. An omnibus soon passed, and a lady 
alighted ; it was Judith. She took Mr. Bemoni's arm, and 
they went out of sight ; but I saw him clasp her hand, and 
look down in her face, as if life hung on her words ; as I used 
to look, I suppose." And he laughed bitterly. 

"Oh! what shall we do?" 

" You must tell Grace immediately." 

" Perhaps she will not beliere it. Why does Mr. Ben- 
soni use such deception ? " 

" Probably," returned Walter, musingly, tt he will marry 
Judith before long." 

" How shall I break it to Grace ? " 

" God knows ! " 

" Do you regret that cruel Judith, now, Walter ? n 

" I do not regret her, — I regret my wasted heart ; regret 
that I can never be so rich in hope and joy as before I knew 
her. I regret the vision that has died. I would give all 
the world contains, if I owned it, to start in life with the 
feelings I had a few months ago." 

" I think you will be happy again, some time. It is 
dreadful to lose happiness at the very outset of life; it 
seems so long before wo can rest in heaven. But there i$ a 
heaven, Walter ; keep your eyo fixed on that hope ; think 
that every day may bring you one day nearer to it." 

" But every day does not bring me nearer to it ; some 
days I near hell." 

"Oh! why will you? Why not start for heaven in 
thenc miserable hours when earthly hopes have failed ? Why 
not rise conqueror from this cruel battle? Why not owe 
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eternal happiness to this blow from the hand of Judith? 
Why not extract honey from this poison-flower resting on 
your heart? Why take poison alone, and seek no good 
in it?" 

" Why, indeed ? Kate, I hare prayed of late as I never 
prayed before, — prayed for a little rest. I have cried for it 
with my whole heart. Sometimes it comes. I wish I could 
stay my soul upon God. Poor Grace! she did not need 
such suffering ; why most she have it ? " 

"I think her eternal future must require it, or she 
would not be called upon to suffer. I must go to her." 

She was in the dining-room alone. I sat down near her, 
and took up my brush to paint. 

" Grace," I said, after collecting my thoughts, and my 
voice trembled, " do you think that you and Mr. Benzoni are 
suited to each other ? " 

She looked at me with a timorous gaze ; her heart took 
alarm. " Why are we not suited to each other ? " 

" You are devoted to heavenly things, and he to earthly 
things ! I have thought sometimes that one might suppose 
him an atheist, from his conversation." 

"Oh, no! Kate; how could you ever have drawn such 
inferences ? " 

" He said one day that he acknowledged no God but his 

own will." 

" It was a careless way of speaking ; I do not think he 
thought so in his secret heart Perhaps I may, under God, 
be the means of making him a Christian. Would not that 
be worth every thing ? " 

" Yes ; if it could be so. But he might make you like 
himself, very worldly. You know, Grace, that you catch the 
influence of others' feelings very easily." 

" I know it ! but God is strong enough to shield me in 
the path of duty." 
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(( If you and Mr. Bensoni are not reallj eoogeuial, do you 
think it would be your duty to marry him ? " 

" Yes ! I think it is right that I should giro my hand 
with my heart, — my whole life will be a prayer for hia 
highest good. Why should I not be his wife ? We are con- 
genial." 

" No, dear Grace, yon are not" 

44 Oh ! Kate, please never speak to me of this. I know 
you mean very kindly by me; but yon cannot change me, and 
it makes me so wretched to hear you. If it were not sinful, 
I would sooner go to hell with Mr. Bensoni than to heaven 
without him." 

She covered her face with her hands, and the tears rotted 
down between her fingers. " No 1 " she said, " I hare never 
seen any great duty yet, that I could not force myself to 
perform ; I could go to the stake and be burned, I know I 
could ; that would be easy. God could not require of me 
what I could not perform." 

" Barling, you must give Mr. Bensoni up : it is your 
duty." 

" Kate ! what do you mean ? " 

" He docs not love you, Grace ! he is unworthy of you 1 " 

She looked at uie with a smile ; a smile more dreadful 
than the wildest weeping ; it parted her white rigid lips with 
derision, then it passed rapidly away : a fear of the truth had 
stayed the blood at her heart u II ow do you know that be 
does not lovo mo ? " she asked, whisperingly. 

'' I think he loves Judith Morton ! " 

44 Oh, intolerable 1 " she groaned, and she buried her met 
in her hands upon her work-table. Cousin Mary came ia 
ere long; Grace arose and went up stairs. After the lapse 
of an hour I followed her. She lay prone upon the carpet 

44 Grace ! Grace t " I entreated, smoothing her hair, whisk 
Lad fallen down. 
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" Don't speak to mc I n she returned ; " I am God-for- 
Eaken!" 

" Ton will take your death-cold here ! " I continued. 

" I hope I may I " 

" Oh, Grace, have you forgotten poor Mary and all her 
cares? There never was a time when your life was so 
needed in the family as now. Do not give way now." 

She slowly arose ; her eyes were dr^ and tearless ; one 
would scarcely have believed that devouring anguish was 
preying upon her heart, she was so calm. She mechanically 
arranged her beautiful hair, and then followed me down 
stairs. All the afternoon she sewed quietly; but she re- 
sponded to our questions with a quick, almost sharp impa- 
tience. At evening, when we went to our room, she said, 

" Kate, tell me about it Has he communicated with you ? 
Has he sent me any message ? " 

" No," I said ; " Walter saw him meet Judith out of 
town ! " 

" Then I do not believe he is faithless to me ; Walter 
was mistaken. How often do we mistake people. Giovanni 
is not capable of such base deception ; he is the soul of frank- 
ness. I have felt upon consideration this afternoon, that it 
was not in keeping with his character to wilfully deceive mc. 
I acknowledge that he did at one time seem pleased with 
Judith, but he has seemed more than indifferent when we 
have met her of late. I am sure he has discovered her 
character, and that he does not esteem her more than we do." 

" But, Grace, the other day, when I was riding witli Mr. 
Cardover, I thought I saw them in a sleigh together." 

She pressed her lips together as if a mortal pang had 
seised her. I began to unbind my hair, but she still stood 
motionless in the middle of the floor. " Are you sure it was 
Giovanni and Judith you saw ? " she at length asked, lifting 
up her large eyes, and riveting them upon me. 
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" I am not certain, but I think so." 

" Kate, how could you kill me with mere suspicion I 
How natural a thing it would be, in a city like this, for two 
persons to bear some resemblance to them. I see no reason- 
able foundation for the agony you hare caused me: it is 
cruelly unjust to Mr. Benson i. He will be here to-night, 
and in the morning I shall satisfy you that you hare not 
judged him kindly." 

" And you intend to let him deceive you longer f n I 
was excited, and did not speak as gently as I should hare 
done to such a broken heart. She only gave me a look that 
said, " Forbear ! " 

" Grace ! " I besought, " break your engagement at once 1 
to-night, if he comes. Do not let him cast you off when he 
chooses. I know what the end will be. You will never 
marry him. Walter was not deceived : he was certain, if I 
am not. Even if you believe Mr. Bcnsoni true to you, 
break off with him. He believes that all men are actuated 
by selfishness ! Beware of the cold heart that fosters a ser- 
pent like this ; it would sting you to death. It is in vain for 
you to dream there is any suitability between you ; there is 
not You are worshipping a creation of your yearning 
heart. He can never be to you what youcrave ; he is dust 
and ashes, nay more, he would poison your inner being, if 
you clung to him; he is a godless man— an atheist— he 
would retard your eternal progress. Rouse up your courage! 
resign him now ! Do not cling to an estranged heart ; dismiss 
him : let pride come to your aid ! " 

" I have no pride ! " and around her mouth the blue 
paleness of anguish settled. Suddenly wo heard his well- 
known rap. It was late in the evening. One feeling over- 
mastered others. I could not bear that he should east away 
our noble Grace ; the poor satisfaction of first giving him up, 
my haughty instincts craved for her. She leaned against the 
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foot of the bed, a picture of despair. I felt that her tortured 
spirit could uot respond to pride indeed. She looked at me 
and uttered, " Oh, Kate I " in a tone of exquisite suffering. 

u God will support you ! Ministering angels will bring 
you strength if you allow nothing to stand between you and 
heaven. Give him up now ! " 

She bowed her face upon the foot of the bed in a still 
silence. Perchance she prayed; then she left me. After 
she had gone, I realised how every word I had uttered had 
stabbed her to the heart, and a portion of her misery pos- 
sessed me. I hastily undressed, and sought forgetfulness in 
sleep ; the wintry moon shone into the chamber, strong, 
clear, and calm. I wondered if Grace would indeed break 
her engagement, or if Mr. Bensoni would first speak of it . 
I listened for a sound. I had resolved never to speak to her 
again on the subject, to let things have their way. I had 
dropped into slumber several times, and had awakened to see 
if Grace had come up stairs yet. Again I slept for a mo- 
ment. A dim lamp-light was thrown upon my face, and a 
voice said, 4 

" Oh, if this heart could be relieved by a moment of such 
rest" 

" Oh, Grace ! " and I started from my pillow. She was 
sitting upon the bed, looking at me ; she was quite calm. 

" I have something to tell you that you will be glad to 
hear ; I will put down the lamp." 

" It is cold, darling. Wrap this blanket around you." 

"No; it will soon be time for me to get breakfast. I 
must have a duty for every moment now, Kate." She fell 
into thought. 

" We are parted, Kate ; it is all over ! " 

" Was he willing to have it broken off ? " 

" I don't know. He rested his head upon my shoulder 
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and wept like a child. Do you think now that I have 
allowed any thing to stand between me and heaven ? " 

" Oh, no ! Grace. God will remember your suffering." 

" It was right, Kate. He did not ask me to continue 
the engagement. I did not speak of Judith : I could not" 

" Bid you say why you parted ? Did he seem sur- 
prised ? " I asked. 

' Yes, he did seem surprised. He colored deeply and 
said, * Have you ceased to lore me, Grace ? ' I said I had 
become convinced that we were not suited to each other." 

" And did you remain talking until this time ? " 

" Oh, no ! he did not stay long. I have been alone in the 
parlor." 

She spoke so simply, so without any appeal to sympathy, 
it went to my heart to think of those suffering hours ; - and I 
kissed her pale cheek, with a sudden gush of tears. It did 
not move her, only she laid her head upon my shoulder and 
said, " Be mj soul, my stay, for I hare lost my strength." 
She did not weep. The light of morning broke into the 
chamber, but no morning light broke over her young spirit 
She went down stairs ; throughout the day she labored inces- 
santly, but her face was white, and her eyes dry and haggard. 
Late in the afternoon I put on my bonnet to do a little 
shopping. 

" Shall I go with you, Kate ? " Grace asked, with a kind 
of imploring look in her eyes, as if she felt that she was not a 
desirable companion, and yet must go. 

" Yes, I tdiould like to have you ; but you have been 
working so hard, dearest," I replied. 

44 1 am not tired," she answered ; " I want the fresh air." 

Wo started and accomplished our errand. Grace walked 
fast; I understood too well that she would fain lull her 
mental anguish by physical activity. When we turned to- 
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wards home, she said, " Shall we walk out of town a little 
ways ? Are you tired, Kate ? " 

" Oh, no ! this air is so strong and bracing. 9 ' I felt that 
it was a medicine to her thus to walk under the broad, free 
heaven, and we entered the outskirts of the city. At length 
I became actually tired. 

" Let us rest here one moment," I said, pointing to a 
pile of hewn stones. She sat down, and I passed my arm 
around her ; the faint color that had tinged her cheek slowly 
receded ; she untied her bonnet, as if for air ; then she laid 
her head upon my shoulder; her eyes slowly closed, she 
leaned upon me very heavily, — she had fainted. Blessed 
unconsciousness ! it comes when the strained heart can bear 
no more. I rubbed her temples with the snow, and her 
hands. She soon opened her eyes, and closed them again, 
wearily. 

" You fainted, Grace ! " 

' Yes, 9 ' she murmured, " it came like sleep ! " 

" Are you better now ? " 

" Yes, I am so strong, Kate ; too strong ; I shall proba- 
bly live a great while." And she smiled pitifully. I won- 
dered how we should get home. Grace insisted that she 
could walk; but we were at least a mile from the city, and I 
was confident she was not equal to the undertaking. At this 
moment I saw across the open lots an omnibus driving down 
the next street After resting awhile we crossed over, and 
took a stage home. 

A few evenings after, Mr. Cardover and Mr. Waldron, 
who were intimate friends, came in to spend the evening. 
The latter, who had not fulfilled his first year of parochial 
duty over our church, had never before visited us socially. 
Once he came in the evening, and found Mr. Benzoni with 
Grace ; after that his calls had been brief, and in the day 
time. Now I half imagined Mr. Cardover had persuaded 
4* 
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him to come. It was with difficulty that Cousin Mary pre- 
vailed on Grace to come in the parlor at all ; she sat down 
by the window, and strove to add her share to the conversa- 
tion. It turned upon life ; the better life ; and I thought 
Mr. Waldron's words penetrated Grace's soul with conso- 
lation. 

" There is no thought so glorious," he said, " as the con- 
sideration that our lives may incessantly approach a destiny 
more and more beautiful; we can bear with faith passing 
trials, when we are assured that the end will not be tragical. 
Disappointments are not suoh really ; they are lights set up 
by the way, to keep us from going down to final disap- 
pointment." 

"We cannot always realise this," said Grace; "some- 
times clouds shut out every thing but the present." 

"True!" returned Mr. Waldron ; " but the truth exists 
nevertheless ; the sun beyond the clouds shines eternally." 

Mr. Cardover made some remark, and Grace looked out 
of the window. I heard a footstep passing; Grace grew 
deadly pale, and then crimson ; I knew whose footstep it must 
be thus to agitate her. I listened intently; it was Mr. 
Morton's knocker that sounded, not ours. There was a street 
lamp directly opposite the window where Grace was sitting; 
it shone upon that side of the room, and with the lamps that 
were burning on the mantelshelf, made it very light She 
rose and took another chair ; after a few moments she made 
a brave effort to join again in the conversation. I strove to 
aid her, at the risk of seeming a little impertinent It was 
a relief when our guests took their leave, and yet I was glad 
they had como. 

When we sought our room, Grace said, slowly, " Hope b 
extinguished; now I must overcome. He is with Judith 
now, Kate. Oh! God is terrible in his strength. I can 
scarcely drink the cup pressed to my lips." 
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All night she turned restlessly, sometimes moaning, some- 
times clasping her arms around me, when she found I was 
awake, as if it would be death to have no human heart to 
lean upon. In the morning she said, " I am very selfish, 
Kate; you have hardly slept at all : forgive me that I lean upon 
you like a weary slave, but the spring of my life is broken. 
I will try to do better. I will not, must not sink." She 
rose, and kneeling by the bedside, abandoned herself to 
prayer. It was not in that heroic nature to lose the crown 
of victory. After this her lips were sealed for weeks ; and 
oh! she was so gentle, so faithful in her duties, always 
selecting the most irksome for herself. Cousin John was 
slowly improving in health, but he was still miserable enough 
to be very restless and irritable. She listened for his wants; 
sometimes his sharp words cut her to the heart, as the hasty 
tear betrayed, and then she quietly allowed poor Mary to be- 
come weary in his service. It was clear that he had regarded 
Grace severely ever since she had refused to lend him her 
money ; the fact that it had been freely spent during his ill- 
ness did not appear to ameliorate his feelings. Often a look 
of sudden distress overspread Cousin Mary's countenance, 
when her husband's cold voice spoke to Grace. She felt how 
it fell upon her bruised heart, almost unable to sustain itself 
amid the deepest tenderness we could lavish upon her. One 
day, Mary said : " Grace is unhappy, John ! " when she left 
the room, soon after he had carelessly responded to an offered 
kindness. 

" She deserves no pity I " he returned. " Why did she 
break her engagement with Benzoni for a little jealous no- 
tion ? In her circumstances it was utter folly. He is rich ; 
she will never have another such offer." 

" But if he did not love her as he ought ? " suggested his 
wife. 

" Tush ! nonsense ! He would not have broken the 
engagement." 
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" I think he would have done so, John. He now TisiU 
Judith Morton constantly." 

" He would not have done so, if Grace had not discarded 
him. She laid too much weight upon his fancy for Judith : 
if it had not been for her jealousy, it would have all turned 
out right, and Grace might have been the wife of one of the 
richest men in the city." 

" Wealth is poverty, compared with affection ! " said Mrs. 
Rodman. 

"Women always reason in this silly way," answered 
Cousin John impatiently ; " I should think, by this time, 
experience should teach you that money is important to the 
enjoyment of life." 

"That I do believe," answered Cousin Mary; "but 
money will not compensate for a nobler dower." 

Mr. Rodman threw his handkerchief over his face, and 
settled himself in his arm-chair for a nap. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Shall you go to the party to-night, Grace ? " I asked a 
little anxiously. We had been invited to Miss Cardover's. 

" Perhaps I had better stay with John," Grace returned, 
looking at Mary. 

11 Would you prefer staying at home, Grace ? " Mary in- 
quired, fixing her tender, penetrating gaze upon her sister. 

u I would," was the simple response. 

" Then I will go," returned Mrs. Rodman. I thought 
during the day her step was lighter, for the prospect of a 
change in the evening. It was so long that Cousin Mary 
had been confined to her monotonous duties, I fancied she 
often yearned for an hour away from home. Mr. Rodman 
always imagined every thing went wrong with him if his wife 
was absent, and therefore she remained with him ; she was 
in fact one of the best of nurses. 

When the afternoon shadows began to lengthen, Cousin 
Mary and I sat down to prepare a little for the party. She 
was mending a pair of white kid gloves, and I was rejuvena- 
ting a blue barege dress. We talked in whispers about our 
toilet, for we had a hidden fancy that Mr. Rodman would 
esteem it extremely silly in us to give a moment's thought 
to our appearance. 

" See there, Mary," I said, stealthily showing her some 
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flowers I had arranged for her hair. I held them up behind 
Mr. Rodman's chair ; he was sitting by the fire as usual. 

" Oh, those are perfectly lovely ! " exclaimed Cousin 
Mary ; " but won't flowers be too gay for me ? " 

" No, not at all. What's the use of your imagining 
yourself so unspeakably ancient? Only thirty-three, and 
these are only white buds and green leaves ; what could be 
more modest ? Will you wear them ? " 

" Yes,*' she smilingly replied. 

" Wear what ? Are you going out to-night, Mary ? " 
inquired her husband, abruptly turning around, and letting 
his glance fall upon the white gloves that lay in her lap. 

" I had concluded to go to the party, John," she replied, 
as a shadow came over her countenance. 

u Very well ! " he shortly answered, wheeling round to 
the fire again. The bright blood flashed into Mrs. Rod- 
man's cheek, and her lips momently met, as if with determi- 
nation. Once before I had seen a sudden expression upon 
her countenance, that led me to think she would allow her 
husband's authority to go " thus far, and no farther." There 
had never been any thing craven in her obedience and pa- 
tient gentleness. I judged that it sprung from a strong and 
noble resolve, and that she would also be capable of undying 
opposition to him, should he desire her to do thai which she 
might esteem wrong. I often wondered if the old, romantic 
love still burned in her heart. How could it remain with so 
little to live on ? 

She rose with a disappointed but quiet face ; the flush of 
anger had subsided under holier thoughts. For ten minutes 
she had silently pondered, as she toyed with her gloves. 

" I will stay at home, John," she said briefly, yet in her 
gentle, half queenly way, as she took up the sewing she had 
laid a*idc for the day. 

" I thought you'd come to your senses ! " he returned. 
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Again the crimson rose in her cheek; it flooded her 
whole face with indignation, that he comprehended her so 
little ; that he had no kindly word for her little sacrifice. 
Illness had made Mr. Rodman very selfish. I conld hardly 
hear to have Cousin Mary stay at home, for I had learned 
from her animated manner that she thirsted for different 
scenes, new faces and new conversation, to give a fresh cur- 
rent to her jaded thoughts. She preferred a party at Miss 
Cardover's beyond all other places, for the hostess had a 
cordial freedom of manner that banished formality. 

" Grace, will yon go now ? " said Cousin Mary, after a 
while ; " you had better." 

Grace consented. Evening came; Walter and James 
were ready to accompany us ; the former looked like " pa- 
tience on a monument, smiling at grief; " the latter re- 
minded one of a bridegroom in a new coat not yet settled to 
his figure, so unusually dressed was he. 

" May I ? " said Gertrude, standing before him with a 
threatening gesture. 

" Yes," said I, at a venture, " you may, Gei-ty.'' 

She rushed her slender hand through his smooth locks, 
and swept them back from his white brow. We all uttered 
an exclamation of surprise at the improvement it made in 
his appearance, and extorted from him a promise always to 
brush his hair back. 

"Why, he's real good-looking that way," said Josey, 
scanning his face seriously ; " there isn't a freckle on his 
forehead ! " and she danced around all rapture, until a look 
from Grace made her suddenly cover her mouth with a dim- 
pled hand, and blush scarlet at tie impropriety of her re- 
mark. 

Grace looked very lovely ; a white gossamer dress floated 
ar6\md her figure ; the flowing sleeves were caught up, and 
looped at the shoulder, with a tiny pair of gold bracelets, 
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which she had worn when a habc. A gold pin fastened her 
dress at the throat She wore the wreath of white buds 
and green leaves which I had made for Mary ; it rested like 
a crown around her nobly-shaped head. There was a moon- 
light sweetness in her face, which had scarcely dwelt there 
when the richness of life abounded with her. Mr. Bedell 
gased upon her with more earnest eyes than any. 

" You look so beautiful, so very, very beautiful ! " mur- 
mured Josephine, putting her fair arm around her waist, and 
looking up with worshipping eyes. Gertrude smiled her 
praise, and kissed her hand which she held within her own. 

" Shall we go ? " asked Grace abruptly. Large tears 
had gathered in her eyes; praise struck her heart with a 
pang ; she should listen never more to the praise that was 
sweetest 

Arrived at Miss Cardover's, every thing was gay confu- 
sion ; all doors stood open, even as the doors within her frank 
heart Lilly Cardover ushered the gentlemen to their dres- 
sing room, and a colored servant led the way to ours. It 
was an ample room ; a great, old-fashioned mahogany bed- 
stead occupied one corner, draped with the purest white ; the 
snowy window curtains flowed down with a sort of generous 
improvidence ; the dressing bureau, washstand, and antique 
ewer and basin, all led the thoughts to years gone by. The 
portraits of Miss Cardover's parents hung on the walls; dear 
old people, they still looked as genial, but more withered and 
aged. I could not forbear looking around the room with in- 
terest ; I had never been up stairs before, and in this house 
were spent the lives of those we loved. 

A light figure came tripping into the dressing-room ; I 
knew that graceful step. Judith stood before us; she 
dropped her shawl from her shoulders, and with slight con- 
fusion of manner looked at us, as if doubtful whetherswe 
would speak. 
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" Good evening," said I very coldly. 

"Good evening, Miss Hamilton," she returned; then 
she glanced at Grace, who had grown very white. With a 
strong effort she mastered the anguish that seised her ; she 
looked at Judith calmly, as she said quietly, 

" Good evening, Judith." In that accent I read that 
there was pride in Grace's nature ; she had made a powerful 
effort not to change her manner greatly, that her successful 
rival might not learn aught of the fearful tempest that had 
swept down upon her. 

" Kate, will you button my glove ? " Grace asked in the 
same quiet tone, but she turned her face so that Judith 
could not observe it. As I took a parting look at the beau- 
tiful belle ere leaving the room, I felt how hard it was to 
break from the spell of physical loveliness : — I thought if 
death should come and unrobe that splendid creature, the 
superb casket would be despoiled, and instead of the ex- 
pected jewels, only flints of selfishness would be found with 
power to wound throughout eternity. Her dress was of 
pale blue satin, over which lightly waved illusion lace ; a 
light gold chain glittered upon her neck, and her beautiful 
arms gleamed with jewels. A wreath of pale blue flowers 
was twined around her head ; it swept back a portion of her 
abundant ringlets from her face. I felt thankful that we 
were not to meet Mr. Benzoni; we had learned through 
Frank Morton that he had lately gone to Italy. 

" It was beat for me to speak to her, was it not ? " in- 
quired Grace, as we descended the stairs. We wended our 
way through the hall and entered the conservatory, for 
Grace was still too much agitated to enter the parlors. 

" Yes, I think it was," I returned. " We often meet in 
society, and it excites remark where persons are not cour- 
teous to each other ; besides, she will not think how deeply 
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she has smitten you if you treat her with ordinary polite- 
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"I thought of that," responded Grace; "and I also 
thought I ought to forgive her. I do not, I know I do not; 
sometimes when I am praying, a momentary softness pene- 
trates my feelings for her ; I realize that she i<* wandering 
from final peace ; I almost pity her, hut soon again the hard- 
ness returns to me, and flood after flood overwhelms me, 
until I despair of ever regarding her as a child of the Eter- 
nal — a soul as precious to the Most High as my own, or 
yours. I feel, Kate, that my great suffering will not depart 
until I learn to forgive. I can forgive him; all the wrong 
I involuntarily attribute to her. I did not think she would 
be here to-night : Miss Cardover does not admire her, I 
think." 

" I should judge not. Perhaps Mr. Cardover desired 
her to be invited," I answered hastily. " Shall we go in the 
parlors now ? " We went into the hall, and followed behind 
a party who were just entering the room. Judith was first 
Mr. Cardover came forward to welcome her, his fine counte- 
nance beaming with an expression that awoke a forgotten 
pang within me. I felt as if a circle of light was around 
her radiant head, when his beautiful glance recognised her. 
I saw that he loved her. I leaned on Walter's arm; I felt 
it tremble, as he caught sight of Judith. Fortunately he 
seated me by a table filled with engravings. I listened to 
the hushed murmur of applause that greeted the belle, 
and knew how proud Mr. Cardover was of her. I had 
divined from his manner and look that he did not sus- 
pect the relation Mr. Benioni bore to the bright coquette. 
We had not meutioned Mr. Bensoni's name to any one since 
the diasolutiou of Grace s engagement Grace seated her- 
self beside the aged pair of the household, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cftrdnvrr who talked with her, and bentnwrd npon her the 
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fond glances with which the old repay the young who care 
for them. 

I took up an engraving, and bent my eyes upon it ; but 
my thoughts were not upon the picture. The powerful in- 
fluence that had swept over me once before when I saw Mr. 
Cardover speak to Judith, again stirred within my soul ; an 
irrepressible yearning arose ; an anguished feeling ; involun- 
tarily I followed her with my eyes. She was conversing with 
two young men, who listened and flirted in very fashionable 
style. I saw her only as the realization of a vision of hope 
and joy to one being ; she was the star of his existence, and 
his glances sought her often. Why should I care ? Was 
it possible that I had mistaken the character of my friend- 
ship for him ? Was it possible that I felt an undue interest 
in him ? The proud blood rose to my brow at the thought, 
and with it sprung a self-disdainful resolve to rid my nature 
of such folly. I had ever looked with impatient scorn upon 
women who have no need of being won. I thanked Heaven 
that the feelings that had surprised me were but incipient 
fancies, easy to control, to cast under foot. A powerful 
pride arose within me ; I exulted in it ; I was glad to know 
that it would enable mc to break my heart, should an hour 
of necessity come. As I mechanically turned over the en- 
gravings upon the table, a kind clear voice spoke to me. It 
was Mr. Waldron's. He sat beside me, and looked at the 
pictures, sometimes talking, and sometimes looking at the 
guests. His gaze riveted itself upon Judith, then his eyes 
sought Grace, and turned from one to the other, at last 
dwelling earnestly upon my cousin. I thought he would 
fain have read her thoughts, would fain have learned the 
moving springs of that young nature. She was quiet in all 
her movements ; she did not wrong herself by affecting a 
gayety she did not feel ; she rather sought to soothe the pain 
within, by low converse with those who were neither bril- 
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liant nor attractive. A slight flush was upon her eheeks ; it 
enhanced her beauty, and gave her countenance a brightness 
that was not reflected from her heart She shunned atten- 
tion, while Judith eagerly sought it, yet it pleased me to see 
that Grace was admired. While we were looking at her, 
sets were forming for cotillions ; she was led out to dance ; 
at the same moment, Mr. Bedell came forward to fulfil an 
engagement with me. Afterwards he danced with Grace, 
and looked so very happy. Walter was on the floor perpet- 
ually, and awoke many a peal of joyous laughter by his gay 
sallies ; to others his spirits did not seem forced. 

Grace proposed leaving early, and I was heartily glad of 
it When we went up in the dressing-room, I looked in the 
glass earnestly, first to see if I looked cheerful. I was con- 
vinced that the flash in my eyes and the glow on my eheeks 
oould easily be mistaken for pleasure. Next I looked to see 
if I had any attractions ; it had never occurred to me that I 
could be pretty, as I had never been used to flattery. I had 
overheard a stranger remarking favorably on my looks. 
Now I compared my face with the bright, young counte- 
nances below. I felt that it might pass among them without 
remark ; perhaps to some it might seem fair. . I felt grateful 
for this ; I had feared my soul was set in a casket that could 
not please. 

On the way home Mr. Bedell declared that he had never 
passed so delightful an evening. 

" Delightful ! " retorted Walter, with frightful energy. 
" I never saw such tameness and stupidity in a company in 
my life." 

" Was it so, Kate ? " propounded James gravely. Under 
the light of the moon I saw that his eyes twinkled with 
laughter at Walter's state of mind. How easy it is to be 
heartless when we are happy. 
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" It seemed to me," I answered, " like a very happy com- 
pany." 

" Grace, wasn't it dull ? " demanded Walter. " Every 
body was artificial" 

" I have enjoyed parties better," she returned. James 
seemed somewhat struck with surprise at this answer, and 
was meditative all the rest of the way home. He walked 
with Grace, and bent his ear to her lips whenever her gentle 
voice uttered a word. 

We hurried to our chamber. Grace threw off her wreath 
of flowers with a kind of bitterness ; then she unclasped the 
little gold bracelets from her shoulders, and held them in 
her hands a moment, looking at them through gathering 
tears. They took her back to her peaceful infancy. She 
hastily thrust them into her rosewood box of trinkets, and 
began unbraiding the rich hair I had taken so much pains 
with. She pushed it back as if any attempt at ornament 
were irksome to her. I was tired, and crept in bed a few 
moments after we entered the room. Grace sat down before 
the dressing-table and began to write. 

" Oh, Grace," I exclaimed, " not to-night ! it is late." 

" Yes, I must," she responded. In the morning, when I 
was putting away some little ornaments in the rosewood box, 
I saw the paper Grace had been writing on the night pre- 
vious. 

" May I read it ? " I asked, turning around and holding 
it up before her. She slowly shook her head, looking at me 
the while with her dear kind eyes. 

" It may do me good," I pleaded. 

She smiled sadly, and said, " Do as you wish, dear." 
She went down stairs, and I sat down to read her midnight 
thoughts. They ran as follows : — 

" This whole weary evening I have waited for this mo- 
ment, when I could be alone with God — when I could pour 
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oat the anguish of my soul, and hope for a breath of rest. 
The sight of Judith awoke a consuming pain within me, and 
jet I moved about, conversed, and lived — it seemed as if 
existence could not long endure such pain. It seems so 
now ; it seems so continually, save when a moment of relief 
comes. O my God ! help me until I can say, ( Not my will, 
but thine be done.' I must bow to the chastener ! I trill/ 
Not until this night have I gained even a momentary eon- 
sent from my soul to suffer. I seemed to be lifted on high 
an instant, looking upon my life from eternity, and perceiv- 
ing the necessity of this hour for the development of a har- 
monious, final whole. But when I thought I could repose 
on this hope, I fell back amid all my struggles. Shall I 
again on earth taste of peace ? Shall I learn to feel with 
gratitude that there is much that is beautiful in the world ? 
I think upon the absent one ! How little I dreamed once 
that his gift to me would be a soul-world wakened into a 
wild agony and bitterness. If I had never seen him, this 
cruel tempest would never have aroused itself, threatening 
my life's foundations. I think of the words of Queen Esther 
with a sort of consolation : ' If I perish, I perish, 1 But I 
cannot forbear dwelling upon Giovanni with incessant, ago- 
nised yearning: at times only love and tenderness sweep 
over me ; I could bear all, if I did not fear his steps were 
tending to eternal woe. If I could save him ! if I oould 
help him ! Oh ! the dreams of doing him good that must 
die ! Lost ! lost to me ! I can never reach his averted 
heart. Oftcu I could dash away every brightness, to sleep 
in eternal oblivion. I grow weary of the battle Some- 
times dear words of Holy Writ come to me, when I lean 
over the gulf of despair. My God ! impress upon my un- 
happy heart the conviction that all trials which we cannot 
avert, are permitted for souio use. They are of use to the 
innocent— how is it with the guilty ? Oh Giovanni t if this 
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suffering could bless you, I would walk through the furnace 
were it seven times heated. But here is the anguish ! here 
am I helpless ! Every morning when I rise, I pray so ear- 
nestly for strength to endure the day ; it seems as if I should 
give way, and sink into the arms of death. Sometimes I 
cannot weep tears that are a luxury and relief; the fountain 
is withered. Alas ! it is a wicked joy to me to see that I 
grow thinner day by day— to see that my strength lessens. 
The agony of life has rolled upon me with an overwhelming 
weight, and I pray in my madness for death ! Ay, more 
entreatingly than my young soul ever prayed to realize beau- 
tiful dreams of life. I dare not pray to Ood for death, but 
it is a thirsting thought within me. Resignation! Oh, 
God, give it me ! Remove this anguish which strikes at the 
roots of my being ; it plucks out life from every hope which 
sweetly charmed me for the future. Oh, to live thus ! and 
yet for three weeks I have been in this living death. I 
learn each day how many charms were once comprised in 
my thoughts of life— of the world. I have often with im- 
pious pride thought I should have strength for any trials that 
might befall me ; but I am so helpless, so agonized, so cow- 
ardly. I shrink with terror inexpressible from the dispensa- 
tions of that Being who ' doeth all things well.' And yet 
in the very deepest depths of my soul, I feel that I need this 
suffering — that it must be. I strive to bear up before our 
beloved ones ; to speak cheerfully while the arrow of death 
quivers at my heart-strings. Sometimes when I am alone, 
Josephine comes to me, and looks earnestly in my eyes ; I 
lift her in my lap ; she strokes my hair, and lays her cheek 
to mine. Then I am lulled to forgetfulness by her soothing 
caress. Mary talks to me from the experiences of her own 
heart; it blesses me. To lose happiness is an agony so 
sharp ; if others more on with ease, why should not I ? Why 
cannot I keep my soul quiet ? I feel so unsatisfied with the 
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manner in which I have borne this trial Heavenly Father! 
show me the morning light before I mint under the dark- 
new ! Stretch forth thy right hand and thy holy arm, and 
give me the victory ! Thou canst not permit thy children 
to suffer a very long time such death pangs ! Thou sendest 
also sunshine to cast a glory over the pilgrimage we take. 
Oh, take care of thy miserable child 1 " 

I had read through fast falling tears this record of the 
profound passion and agony of Grace's souL I almost won* 
dered and trembled to comprehend the capacity of suffering 
in our natures. I had not dreamed that Grace had suffered 
so mucky when she kept on her quiet way, as if nothing had 
happened. Cowardly she called herself, and yet through 
her fearful baptism of woe her heroic lips had been sealed ; 
she entreated no sympathy, she uttered no complaint, but 
when encouraging words were spoken to her, she listened 
with a hungry, devouring look in her large eyes, as if she 
had great need of strength. The manuscript did me good ; it 
made me thank God fervently that the depths of my soul 
were yet unmoved. The feelings that had briefly been 
awakened within me, seemed very light and superficial I 
blushed to remember them, and blushed more deeply still to 
recall the tears I had once shed. In my folly I had momen- 
tarily imagined myself within the temple of Cupid, when I 
had only been hovering around the door, looking in, and 
crying because I could not go in. I laid the paper in the 
box, and began washing away traces of my tears, with the 
expression, " Oh, Kate Hamilton, it is astonishing what a lit- 
tle idiot you can manage to be. I think it's time you went 
in search of a little common sense. Will you not, and quit 
your foolishness ? " 



CHAPTER XI 

The breath of spring came and touched Cousin John with 
its healing wand ; he had recovered from his rheumatism, 
but ill health had not yet entirely released him ; he sat by 
the fire as moody as ever ; we almost feared he would be- 
come a hypochondriac, or we should have feared it, if his 
crossness had not been a signal of some kind of vitality. It 
was hard for him to bring down his stately head to a clerk- 
ship, and yet we seemed to be drawing daily nearer the 
yawning gulf of poverty. Cousin Mary was a gem of a 
manager ; but there were many little calls for debts, and the 
money often went by mutual consent that way, if there was 
any in the house. Sometimes I thought Cousin Mary feared 
her husband would never regain his active business habits. 
I imagined she never spoke to him on the subject. He was 
apt to think we were not deeply penetrated with affliction on 
account of his aches and pains. He never really said so, 
but the truth gleamed on us, nevertheless. If he had ever 
thanked us we should have been all sympathy. The poor 
wife's active step had grown feeble in his service ; her eyes 
began to look hollow ; she was weary and worn with physi- 
cal labor. 

Grace sat at her painting. For the first time in many 
5 
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weeks her sweet voice warbled forth a song; a low, sad 
thing it was, but it was blessed music to those who lored 
her. Cousin Mary glanced at me furtively ; her eyes shone 
with gratification. 

" Stop your singing over there, will you ? " broke in Mr. 
Rodman. " I should like to take my nap some time this af- 
ternoon. You three contrive to talk incessantly, when the 
children are not here to make a noise." 

Cousin Mary's usually calm eyes flashed fire. '' If you 
wish to take a nap, the bedroom is the proper place," she 
exclaimed. " We should sometimes like to have freedom of 
speech in this room." 

Cousin John turned slowly around, and gased at his 
wife, as if overpowered with astonishment ; he expected to 
see her eyes droop with sudden gentleness after her boldness. 
He had pressed her too far of late. She looked straight at 
him, and all the hoarded defiance of years was in her steady 
eyes ; her lip was curved with a haughty scorn ; she had 
burst her bonds, and all the deep passions of her nature 
were aroused. For years she had striven to be a devoted 
wife ; she had regarded it as her life-work to aid in raising 
up the image of God in her husband's souL The manner in 
which he had met the chastisements of Heaven, had slowly 
driven hope from her heart. The sun which had shone upon 
her path had set ; her great hope had gone down. Of late 
she had frequently acted according to her own judgment, and 
had met the reproaches of her husband with a firm, complete 
coldness and silence ; then again, she would seem to return 
to her former manner, to her former hope. Mr. Rodman 
did not reply to his wife ; he threw his handkerchief orer 
his face, and leaned his head back in his arm-chair. She 
said no more ; she resumed her sewing, but a fiery spot had 
gathered in each cheek ; her deeply red lips were compressed 
together, with a look of determination at once powerful and 
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quiet Grace and I felt that we should not have witnessed 
the scene ; we felt very uncomfortable ; we rose simulta- 
neously to leave the room. Cousin Mary rose also, and 
went to the kitchen to prepare supper. At the tea-table 
all was calm and quiet as usual. Walter and James looked 
inquiringly at Cousin Mary, doubtless wondering at the fire 
in her eye, and the unusual flush upon her cheeks. Grace 
and I washed the tea things, and Mrs. Hodman went to the 
nursery alone. 

Ma's writing a letter ! " said Josephine, dancing around 
the room ; she stopped in the midst of her pirouetting, half 
expecting a rebuke from her father, but he was silent and 
gloomy. In her solitude cousin Mary wrote thus : 

Dear John, — I think you have never understood me. 
I write because I can say every thought that has been 
slumbering in my heart for years ; — I write, because your 
cold look will not stifle me, as it often has done, when I 
would have uttered things I wished to speak; — I write, 
because you will read it, and not cast it aside with a " pshaw ! " 
as you do always my soul's deepest spoken thoughts. The 
time has come for us to know each other ; my long suffering 
is past. My love for you is extinguished ; has been extin- 
guished for years, and yet you have been my tormentor for 
sixteen long years. My woe commenced almost as soon as 
the marriage vows were pronounced ; and yet I loved you 
with all the strength of my nature, or rather I thought I 
did. You were all the world to me. And you said you 
loved me : probably you did. But with a love I despise ; it 
has all the characteristics of hatred towards me. Oh ! for- 
give this hard and cutting speech ; it has been in my heart 
many times, but never on my tongue. I am tired of simu- 
lation now ; I must pour out all the truth. John ! do you 
remember the first year we were married ? how* you petted 
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me when you were good-natured, and struck me with oold, 
harsh words when any thing changed your mood ? Did you 
never see how hard it was for me to keep down the bitter 
answers that sprang to my lips ? Did yon take my quietness 
for want of feeling ? did you think me amiable, when the 
wild tempest of retaliation was heaving my heart ? or did 
you never think at all of me in my misery, lying on the floor 
weeping after yon had gone? Did you never dream that 
your selfishness could alienate me ? have you to this hour, 
dreamed that within my breast no world existed ? no world 
filled with thoughts, hopes, fears, emotions ? Have you 
thought my spirit blank, whereon no writing might be 
stamped ? You have not ceased to sow your seed, from that 
first year, — from that time until now, have I remained 
bound, seldom answering back. I feared bitter, open quar- 
rels ; I feared to destroy the little vestige of peace within 
our home. I feared to let our children witness the strong 
passions sleeping in their mother's heart. I feared myself; 
I trembled lest I should become a scolding virago. Instead, 
I have become a reserved, self-controlled woman,— I have 
set foot upon the little frankness God gave me. Yet I have 
wrestled for a forgiving spirit, — I have prayed long hour* 
for strength to pluck the virtue from ray trial I do not re- 
gret our marriage ; my stubborn nature was one which must 
tread over burning ploughshares, ere it could be conquered, 
ere it could become unselfish. I do not, when I look over 
my life, as God must view it, regret that I have not had as 
many joys as others have had. I do in truth, owe you thanks. 
You drove mc to God. Past hours come before me ; I can 
recall tho time when I dared no longer sit upon your knee; 
I dared not hasten to you with a kiss when you came home ; 
I dared not pass my hand through your hair, or even rest 
my arm upon your shoulder. An instinctive feeling taught 
me that you would throw mo off, and that my heart would 
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break, to be repelled How often at twilight have I sat 
near yon, and wanted to sit upon your knee, and tell you all 
my thoughts, and listen to yours. " Oh, love me ! I must 
be loYed," was the cry of my heart But I dared not speak 
it, lest yon should think me a very tedious wife, and wish I 
had not such thoughts and feelings. Then have I said to 
myself, " Oh, heart ! always thus must you kneel and pray 
for a little lore ? " 

Alas 1 the days when I met a caressing smile from you, 
went into the eternal past. I scarcely know how it came 
about I know in those early days I was less calm, less pa- 
tient than I am now ; but after I had learned to implore 
God's help in my necessity, the alienation went on ; you did 
not heed my efforts to mould myself to your wishes. And 
then I wept because my youthful looks were fading, and be- 
cause you sometimes spoke of it You did not love me, you 
did not look for the heart ; you placed an immense value upon 
physical bloom, while bloom of soul was considered of little 
worth. I knew that the morning of my youth had departed ; 
that materialists and sensualists would see no sweetness or 
freshness in me ; but oh, when I married, I said to myself, 
" Here is one friend who will be faithful unto death, who will 
love me when other friends fall away ; who will clasp mo 
closer to his heart when the passing years shall have proven 
that I am worthy of his affection." I found that I must bo 
gauged by this perishing body, instead of my immortal soul. 
Is it strange that I cried to the years, " Stay back ! take not 
from me the little youth I have. Oh, condemn me not to 
lose every charm in my husband's eyes ! " Love ! celestial 
in thine origin, thou clingest to the celestial spirits — thou 
takest little heed of material changes. I knew an adored 
wife— she was older than myself-— often I looked at her and 
thought, " I am not more vain than you, and yet you cannot 
dread growing old as I do, because you are blessed and en- 
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chanting in your husband's eyes. Yon live in the young 
world of lovo, while I, alas! am shut out" She never knew 
what it was to be valued most for bodily merits. Yon tried 
hard to win me, for I was shy and fled from you. I did not 
know how to act towards you. But I have often asked my- 
self, " Was it love that led him to seek me ? Did he ever 
feel all the warmth, the glow, the sweetness of genuine love 
when he wrote to* me loving words, and whispered them in 
my car ? " Then I would go to your old letters and read 
them, to convince myself that I had not been too carelessly 
won ; and there I read that I was more beautiful in your 
eyes than any other woman, more dear and precious ; there 
you promised to watch over my happiness always, to guard 
me from all the storms of life — your own breast should be 
bared to shield your little flower. Now there seems a most 
bitter irony in those words. Since our marriage, my own 
heart has been bared to receive your strokes, yours alone— 
the world has had no storms to terrify me. If, when I stood 
at the altar, robed in white, with the orange flowers upon 
my head, the curtain had been lifted, how I should have 
despaired. Oh, misery ! to have seen that you would lovo 
me less instead of more. I remember the evening after our 
marriage ; I sat at your feet and rested my head against your 
knee ; holy thoughts stole over me. You laid your hand, 
oh, so lightly, so tenderly upon my brow, and whispered, 
" What is my darling thinking of? She must tell me all her 
thoughts now." And tears of a strange gladness dropped 
from my eyes — I thought I saw a picture of our blessed life 
together. I told you all my dreaming*, my aspirations, and 
you listened. All was calm without ; we sat on the old front 
porch at home ; the quiet night air passed over my face, the 
lightning played in the sky, and one or two stars came out 
and shone through the darkness. Dear John ! I must be 
lieve that you loved me then. But it is gone. I cannot help 
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it — I etrovo to detain it I know that you do not feel the 
same now, and I would not force your affection. I wish 
there might be friendship between as. I wish, for my hap- 
piness 9 sake, you would keep bock cold irritable words. Have 
mercy upon me. I cannot get used to them. I cannot shield 
myself from a fresh pang every time you speak to me so. Ah, 
think what a different life ours might have been, if you had 
early taught yourself to guard your lips, to care for the feel- 
ings of those around you. Our darling children fear you. 
I would not give you pain, but I sat down to write the truth, 
and I will say it alL Many a time have they hastened from 
your presence, saying to each other, " Quick ! there comes 
father ! " One morning I found Josephine with her apron 
to her eyes, crying passionately. I asked her what the mat- 
ter was; she said her Sunday School teacher said that 
" little girls who did not love their parents never could go to 
Heaven." And she buried her face in her apron again, sob- 
bing in her childish despair. 

" But you love your parents, don't you, Josephine ? " I 

* 

asked. 

" I don't love father. I can't, I can't. I do sometimes, 
when he is good to me, but I hate him almost every day. Oh, 
mother, must I go to the bad place ? " 

It is a terrible thing to make such an impress upon an 
innocent soul. For God's sake ! do not waken in our chil- 
dren's hearts the volcano of fierce passions that you awoke 
in mine. I have said that you have not understood me ; you 
have judged me by the calm severe exterior I have unhappily 
uc tuired. Not always am I thus calm, thus staid even in 
my exterior; my heart gushes forth at intervals when I pray 
with my children ; pray to Almighty God that I may so train 
them that they may be prepared better than I was to meet 
the hard realities of life. You think me cold and impas- 
sive: 
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"The stream that eeemi to thee eoetOl 
Hath each a tide below.* 

John, my husband, for the last time let me plead with 
yon, not for my sake, but for your own. I can bear a few 
more sad years, and I see glorious visions beyond the gate 
of the grave. But have you reflected upon your coming des- 
tiny ? At the risk of your bitterest hate, I must beg you to 
think — to realise that you are a hypocrite, and that your doom 
will be that of the hypocrite, unless you spend the years left 
you in undoing the past, in retracing old steps, and beginning 
all anew. Do you remember that you profess to be a disci- 
ple of the Saviour ? Do you remember that you go to the 
holy table, and partake of consecrated bread with an nncon- 
secrated heart? Do you remember that your lips utter, 
" Therefore, with angels and archangels, and all the company 
of Heaven, we laud and magnify Thy glorious Name ; ever- 
more prabing Thee, and saying, holy, holy, holy Lord God 
of Hosts, heaven and earth are full of Thy glory," when the 
" Holy " is a stranger to your soul ? Do you realise that 
you are one of the unworthy ? — a Pharisee, who will be cast 
into outer darkness when the door of the eternal world shall 
open ? Not with self-righteousness do I speak, but with 
warm beseeching prayers. Oh, forgive me all the feelings I 
have showed you. You can never know how often the dove 
of humility drove them away. Let me be a sister to you, a 
friend, the mother of your children. I will never ask for a 
fondness you cannot give, but let me be your souls truest 
friend. I commenced thin letter, feeling utterly, eternally 
driven from you ; but my better angel'has returned. Be all 
that you may be, true and good ; and I will dedicate myself 
to you aj< I never did before, without reserve, without mea- 
sure. I have striven for your comfort from a sense of duty 
Once, hope was with me ; I trusted that after patient yean 
you might gain a gentler spirit ; but slowly and surely you 
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have gone on a downward path ; yon have fallen into no 
vices outwardly, but the tenor of your inward being is 
changed — it has grown fatally worse. 0, think of what you 
are capable I think of the strength God gives to the earnest 
spirit You might be one whom I could admire and reve- 
rence. Give me hope once more ! Change our home into a 
paradise. We could all sooner lose material comforts than 
the sunshine from an honest spirit. Be one of us !— one 
whom we may all trust and love, and a tide of warm devo- 
tion will set towards you. The years of earthly life that yet 
remain may be tinged with a more golden hue than past ones. 
Cast not this prayer away ! It appeals to all that is best 
within you. Shut not out the angel that stoops to fan the 
dying embers of conscience. Shut not out the God who uses 
human instrumentality to awaken you from your death-slum- 
ber. Listen 1 he calls ! u Come unto me ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

Devotedly, 

Mary. 

Cousin Mary was in her bedroom ; Grace and Gertrude 
in the kitchen ; Mr. Rodman sat in his accustomed corner 
reading his newspaper. Over a favorite picture I worked 
con amore, meditating upon the many hours of plea- 
sure my business afforded me, and wishing all toilers could 
thus gratify their tastes in their daily labors, thus drain sweet 
innocent thoughts from an occupation that gave them bread ; 
thus cheerily send up thanks to God, for having implanted 
within the soul of man a warm love of producing the beauti- 
ful. Josephine came from her mother's room with a letter 
in her hand. 

" This is for you, father," she said, laying it upon his 
knee, and passing out of the room. 

" Very well," he answered, without glancing from his pa- 
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"The stream that eeemi to thee eoetOl 
Hath each a tide below.* 

John, my husband, for the last time let me plead with 
yon, not for my sake, but for your own. I can bear a few 
more sad years, and I see glorious visions beyond the gate 
of the grave. But have you reflected upon your coming des- 
tiny ? At the risk of your bitterest hate, I must beg you to 
think — to realize that you are a hypocrite, and that your doom 
will be that of the hypocrite, unless you spend the years left 
you in undoing the past, in retracing old steps, and beginning 
all anew. Do you remember that you profess to be a disci- 
ple of the Saviour ? Do you remember that you go to the 
holy table, and partake of consecrated bread with an unoon- 
secrated heart? Do you remember that your lips utter, 
" Therefore, with angels and archangels, and all the company 
of Heaven, we laud and magnify Thy glorious Name ; ever- 
more praising Thee, and saying, holy, holy, holy Lord God 
of Hosts, heaven and earth are full of Thy glory," when the 
" Holy " is a stranger to your soul ? Do you realise that 
you are one of the unworthy ? — a Pharisee, who will be cast 
into outer darkness when the door of the eternal world shall 
open? Not with sclf-righteousncss do I speak, but with 
warm beseeching prayers. Ob, forgive me all the feelings I 
have showed you. You can never know how often the dovo 
of humility drove them away. Let me be a sister to you, a 
friend, the mother of your children. I will never ask for a 
fondness you cannot give, but let me be your souls truest 
friend. I commenced this letter, feeling utterly, eternally 
driven from you ; but my better angel'has returned. Be all 
that you may be, true and good ; and I will dedicate myself 
to you as I never did before, without reserve, without mea- 
sure. I have striven for your comfort from a sense of duty 
Once, hope was with me ; I trusted that after patient years 
you might gain a gentler spirit ; but slowly and surely you 
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have gone on a downward path ; you have fallen into no 
vices outwardly, but the tenor of your inward being is 
changed — it has grown fatally worse. 0, think of what you 
are capable I think of the strength God gives to the earnest 
spirit Yon might be one whom I could admire and reve- 
rence. Give me hope once more ! Change our home into a 
paradise. We could all sooner lose material comforts than 
the sunshine from an honest spirit. Be one of us !— one 
whom we may all trust and love, and a tide of warm devo- 
tion will set towards you. The years of earthly life that yet 
remain may be tinged with a more golden hue than past ones. 
Cast not this prayer away ! It appeals to all that is best 
within you. Shut not out the angel that stoops to fan the 
dying embers of conscience. Shut not out the God who uses 
human instrumentality to awaken you from your death-slum- 
ber. Listen 1 he calls ! u Come unto me ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

Devotedly, 

Mary. 

Cousin Mary was in her bedroom ; Grace and Gertrude 
in the kitchen ; Mr. Rodman sat in his accustomed corner 
reading his newspaper. Over a favorite picture I worked 
con amove, meditating upon the many hours of plea- 
sure my business afforded me, and wishing all toilers could 
thus gratify their tastes in their daily labors, thus drain sweet 
innocent thoughts from an occupation that gave them bread ; 
thus cheerily send up thanks to God, for having implanted 
within the soul of man a warm love of producing the beauti- 
ful. Josephine came from her mother's room with a letter 
in her hand. 

" This is for you, father," she said, laying it upon his 
knee, and passing out of the room. 

" Very well," he answered, without glancing from his pa- 
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per. He read on during a quarter of an hour, then took up 
the large letter, saying, u For me ? What's this ? " 

He broke the seal and commenced reading ; a hot flush 
passed over his brow, au angry expression settled on his 
lips ; it deepened into rage as he proceeded, and a glare of 
Teogeanoe shot from his eyes. With almost suspended breath 
ho read through two or three sheets; the red flush died 
away, and a paleness overspread his whole face, even to his 
lips ; a new look of anguish wreathed itself about his mouth. 
Unloved ! Deserted ! Where is the heart not wholly lost 
that can bear this ? Even God thundered in his soul, u Thou 
hypocrite ! " A hated father ! a despised husband ! an un- 
sought friend ! The shaft had struck home ; the curse of 
Cain smote him ; he saw that he had killed his brother Abel, 
and a " fugitive upon the face of the earth " was branded ou 
his shrinking heart He took his hat and went into the 
street. Cousin Mary immediately came from her room, with 
a miserable look of anxiety upon her pale face ; a sort of de- 
vouring regret was in her eyes, as she watched her husband 
from the window. Had she struck apart the last link that 
bound him to her? Had she supplanted indifference with 
mad hate ? At noon he came home ; there was no trace of 
agitation upon his features ; hU iron will kept back the agony. 
At the dinner-table he was scrupulously polite to all of us. 
" Shall I have the honor of helping you, madam ? " he asked 
with bitter sarcasm, looking at his wife. 

" If you please,' 7 she answered calmly as uttual. I sat 
next her ; her low, quick breathing indicated interior an- 
guish. This fevered, steady bnatli'm^ i> terrible; it is aa if 
the heart were telling out its most fearful strokes. Husband 
and wife strove to eat ; Cousin Mary could not She rose 
and went to her room ; the 4i boys " left soon after, and the 
children cleared the table with quiet motions. Mr. Rodman 
pushed back his chair, and followed with his eyes their every 
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step ; he looked into their faces with an eager, wistful, most 
painful expression. They observed it, and hastened their 
work ; hastened with their dishes to the kitchen. When the 
door closed, Josephine's voice exclaimed, 

" See what a lot of dishes I brought at once," and both 
of them broke into merry laughter, as if just entered within 
the domain of freedom. Their cheerful chatting rose from 
below, often interrupted with shouts of mirth ; the two chil- 
dren have the richest, sweetest laugh that ever broke from 
rosy lips. They came back together, and with a staid, grave 
manner removed the table-cloth ; they were about setting the 
table in its place, when their father rose and did it for them. 
With a glad " Come ! " they started for the nursery ; — the 
weather was mild enough for them to occupy their old quar- 
ters. With a sigh Mr. Rodman went away again. At tea, 
he treated his wife with the same sarcastic politeness as at 
dinner. 

" My head aches as if it would burst," Cousin Mary said, 
in the evening, in a stifled tone, as she laid down her sewing. 
" I fear I am going to be ill. I must have a doctor. More 
expenses ! " 

" What are expenses compared with your health ? " asked 
Grace, springing to her side and laying her cool hand upon 
her hot forehead. " Oh, Mary, you have been killing your- 
self lately ; you have not been used to such hard work, and 
to such broken sleep as you have had this winter." 

Mr. Rodman left instantly for a physician, and we placed 
our dear one in bed, looking with sudden fear into her bril- 
liant eyes, upon her glowing cheeks. The doctor pronounced 
her in a dangerous condition ; a violent fever had set in ; we 
watched her all night, and Mr. Rodman took no rest ; he 
walked the dining-room with heavy, hasty steps, until Grace 
besought him not to disturb his wife thus. " I was not think- 
ing," he answered, and kept his watch henceforth very quiet- 
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ly. Every few moments he came to the door, and ii 
how she wss ; he glanced at her, hut did not go near her. 
Io the morning he was haggard and pale. Cousin Mary was 
a little better ; we left her to attend family prayers. Mr. 
Rodman did not read with his usual strong, ringing voice ; 
when he prayed, his pride was overcome, his voice trembled; 
lie paused, brushed away fast falling tears, and commenced 
again. He stopped and rose from his knees ; " we lifted up 
our voices and wept," ere we also rose. He went in to see 
his wife ; he spoke kindly to her ; he did not kiss her, utter 
caressing words, or lay his hand upon her brow or cheek. 
8he did not seem to heed him ; after she had fallen asleep he 
went out; we hoped he had gone in pursuit of business. 
Our painting was laid aside, for we needed sleep after our 
night watching. 

Three days after the doctor said, " Will you tell Mr. 
Rodman, Miss Hamilton, that his wife cannot recover ? She 
may livo a day or two ! " He spoke in a low voice, " Tell 
him directly ! " 

I sought Cousin John ; he was pacing the nursery ; he 
had just left the sick chamber ; he had seen the angel of 
death hovering over his wife's pillow. 

" What ? " he asked quickly, as I entered the nursery 
with traces of violent weeping upon my face. 

" What ? " he repeated, ere I could speak. 

" She will not live long ! w 

" Does she know any thing ? — any one ? " 

" No ! " 

M How long ? " He could not finish the sentence. 

44 A day or two ! " He sunk upon a chair and smote his 
forehead. u It is a just judgment. She was my only friend. 1 
I lift him with his head bowed upon his bosom. I was to 
watch that night, and Grace made me lie down to rest I 
entered the spare room ; it was dark and quiet there, tad 
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I should be undisturbed. Cousin John went down stain; 
after a little while I heard him return to the nursery. 
Broken sobs burst upon my ear, and a prayer followed. 
" My God I at last — at last, thou has) broken my stony 
heart— a* last, when my atonement comes too late. The 
vials of thy wrath are poured upon my head ; just thou art, 
but is thine ear closed to mercy ? May she not live ! lire 
but one year, that I may expiate the dreadful past ; that I 
may heal her broken heart with kindness, such kindness as 
never man showered upon woman, — such kindness as re- 
morse and repentance create. These dreadful days ! are they 
our last together ? Must she go to her grave with my cruel 
words yet in her ear ? Must she never know that in my 
soul's deepest recesses there is a repentance that is redeem- 
ing? Must she never know that her true words struck 
home ? Must she still dream that I cannot forgive, — that I 
cannot hear the truth that shows me myself? — that I visit 
her with cold sarcasm because she prayed me to avoid eternal 
ruin ? Not in vain, my God, didst thou give to my child- 
hood an angel mother ! deeply imbedded in selfishness, her 
holy teachings • have been preserved ; they sprung to life 
when this last arrow pierced me. And must my children 
be motherless ? — must their feet tread this tempting world 
without her for their guide ? And now that I rise, and with 
staggering steps return to my Father's house, must I have 
no faithful one at my side to cheer and strengthen ? With 
broken fortunes and weakened health, must I go down to 
my grave alone ? — must I never meet with the devotion she 
promised ? God ! thou canst not take her now, when her 
extinguished love has burst upon me so terribly ! — not now, 
when I have just learned that no one cares for mc upon the 
face of the earth !— not now, when I am stripped of every 
hope. Alas, my strength is weakness ! This stubborn heart 
is athirst for the love it slighted ! — atbirst for the childish 
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lore it dreamed that it possessed ! While, in my inmost 
hearty I honored and reverenced her as the purest and best 
among women, I was taming her from me by my strange, 
blind selfishness. Almighty God, send down thy token ! 
Let the dread destroyer pass by. ' Spare me a little that 
I may recover strength, before I go hence, and am no more 
seen!'" 

His step passed down stairs again. I fell asleep, and did 
not waken until evening, All the family were gathered in 
the bedroom ; the doctor was there also. The children were 
weeping, or rather Josephine wept. Gertrude watched her 
mother with an intense gase ; u the fountain of t!ie great 
deep" had been broken up within her; she had all the 
depth of feeling that characterised Cousin Mary ; if »he had 
one passion stronger than all others, it was love for her 
mother. She admired her character ; there was the likeuess 
of sympathy between them. If Cousin Mary moved, or 
uttered a sound, Gertrude's eager look turned to the doctor, 
to see if there were any hope ; and when she saw no change 
in his quiet face, she pressed her quivering lips together, and 
turned her gase of unutterable love upon that pale face 
again. She had grown so dear to us in this trial ; she was so 
small we had all looked upon her as a mere child, but she 
had suddenly become mature in feeling and action. She in- 
herited her father's irritability ; she was somewhat indolent 
by nature, but it had vanished as if by magic ; her light feet 
hurried from morning until night, and no hasty expression 
from her broke the spell of teuderness dissolved over the 
household. Dear Grace ! it was balm to her own tried 
heart, to exhaust herself in kindly devices for the invalid. 
She tried to take Cousin Mary's place in the family ; she did 
not seem to know what fatigue was. Sho wept almost inces- 
santly when Cousin Mary was first taken ill. and we appro* 
handed this result ; but she was perfectly calm now, and a 
holy fertility pervaded her countenance. 
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Tub doctor left us to go to a patient, whose life he hoped to 
save. We sent the children to bed, with the promise of call- 
ing them should there be any change in their mother. Grace 
took a pillow, and threw herself on the settee in the dining- 
room. Mr. Rodman and I remained alone in the sick cham- 
ber ; I sat near Cousin Mary's pillow, and her husband sat 
at the foot of the bed, leaning his forehead on the footboard. 
For a long time she was quiet, and apparently unconscious; 
then she looked at us alternately ; her mind wandered as she 
spoke. " He said, ' Shall I have the honor of helping you, 
Madam ? ' " Her voice was low and childlike. 

u Didn't he say that ? " and she looked earnestly at me. 
" Yes ! I thought I should die then ; I knew that he hated 
me then; I knew I was ruined." 

" Hush, dear ! you must keep very quiet ! " 

" No ! I can't keep quiet ! Who are you ? Oh ! you're 
Kate! Then I wished I was dead; I- wished I had never 
written that letter ; I wished so, as soon as Josephine had 
given it to him, but I couldn't get it back ! it was meant 
that I should make him hate me, I suppose. Oh, well ! 
I don't care so much now ! I'm happy enough now. Who 
is that sitting there ? " 

" Here, child, drink this water, and then you must not 
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speak any more ! " I said, raising her head from the pillow : 
aha gazed up into my eyes with a look entirely docile and 
childlike. " Must I drink this ? " 

" Yes ! " She did so, and sank upon her pillow quietly ; 
aha did not speak for a long time. 

" Where's the Empress Josephine ? " 

" She has gone to bed." 

" My heart aches so for her ; you know Napoleon often 
spoke harshly to her. Do you remember one time, when they 
had been parted, she met him at some city — I don't remem- 
ber what city — ho treated her rudely ; he did not even em- 
brace her. I know how she felt then. Oh, I am so warm ! 
Fan me ! Sho didn't care for honors and kingdoms, did she ? 
she was like me; sho cared for lore. She was better than 
I was, though ; she was patient to the end. I awoke hard 
feelings in my husband's heart, — in John's heart I Isn't he 
my husband ? Is ho your husband ? " 

" Mary," I answered, looking down in her appealing eyes, 
" the doctor would not allow you to talk so much ! " 

u Wouldn't he ? Give me a drink, and perhaps I can 
keep still ! " 

She remained quiet, with her eyes fixed upon her hus- 
band, until she fell asleep ; ho had not changed his position, 
or made any sound. She was better at daybreak ; the doc- 
tor came, and looked pleased. He said she would come back 
from the grave. 

Iler convalescence was slow and tedious. At leugtb, 
when a glorious May morning broke over the earth, the 
doctor said we might wheel her arm-chair into the parlor, 
and have her once more in our midst. He, however, advised 
us not to move her until afternoon, that the fatigue might 
insure a good night's rest The children hastened to their 
flower-beds, and begau to pluck all the loveliest flowers to 
enliven the parlor. 
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"Well make it look perfectly beautiful!" exclaimed 
Gertrude, beckoning to Walter and me. We went out on 
the back piazza, and seated ourselves to make bouquets and 
wreaths for the children's heads. Walter had more taste in 
arranging flowers than many ladies. The day before, James 
had been botanizing in the country ; he brought home va- 
rious treasures for the children, a quantity of beautiful moss 
among other things. This moss Gertrude brought from the 
nursery and laid in my lap, with an entreating request that 
I would make vases, and a basket to hold flowers. So we 
went busily to work ; between our chatting, I read occasion- 
ally from the paper upon which the moss lay. Upon looking 
over the arrivals, I read Mr. Benzoin's name. This I kept 
to myself, knowing that it would bring a cloud to Walter's 
brow, should he know it He seemed quiet, kind, and 
cheerful. 

" Tell me about the sister Josephine resembles," I said. 
" Is she pretty ? " 

" I think so," he replied, proudly ; " she is more than 
pretty ; she is very beautiful ! " 

" She probably looks like you," I said, laughing. 

" No ! " she is very unlike me in appearance. I hope 
you may see her some time ; she is only a half sister, but she 
could not be dearer to me than she is." 

" Where is she now ? " 

" She is teaching at the South. She has golden hair, 
Kate, a rose and lily complexion, and the sweetest eyes and 
mouth in the world." 

" Is she lovely in character ? " I questioned. 

" She is," he answered with a smile. " Let me tell you 
a little incident about her, and you will believe it. Once 
when we were chijaren we were caught out in the woods in a 
thunder shower; the wind blew furiously, and uprooted a 
tree near which we stood ; a branch struck us, and threw us 
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both down ; it gave mo a blow upon the head that rendered 
me senseless. When I recovered, Erne, white as ashes, was 
leaning over me, trying to make me drink from a leaf which 
she had twisted into a drinking vessel, and filled with water. 
She went backward and forward from a brook near, to bring 
me water a number of times. I noticed at length that she 
carried the leafy cap in her left hand ; her trembling step 
and pallid lips frightened me. 

" < What's the matter, Effie ? ' I asked, looking at the hand 
which hung motionless at her side. 

" ' I think my right arm is broken ! ' she answered, tears 
gushing into her eyes for the first time. Brave little Effie ! 
8he had not heeded herself while I seemed suffering. Her 
arm was in reality broken." 

44 She was a noble little creature I " I said, looking into 
Walter's fine face, grown bright with generous feeling. I 
little dreamed under what circumstances it would be niv 
fate to meet this beautiful Effie, this beloved sister of 
Walter's. 

Afternoon came ; ere we drew Cousin Mary into the par- 
lor, we all went to take an admiring look at it ; the golden 
sunshine played between the half-closed blinds, and fell upon 
the flowers gracing the window-sills ; two moss basket*, fresh 
and green, were filled with sparkling minerals and shells; one 
was made of wood moss, and its pretty mosaic seemed just 
fitted for its glittering freight On the mantelpiece two 
moss vases held the pet flowers of May : in the centre of the 
shelf stood a small temple of the same material, its slender 
white columns contrasting with its greenness. Grace and I 
had hung up several of our latest pictures ; they were with- 
out frames, but they would be new to the dear invalid. 
There was a crab-apple tree in the yard ; its delicious blos- 
soms scented the room with fragrance. 

We drew Cousin Mary into the parlor; the children 
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kissed her with joyous abandon, and bade her look and ad- 
mire. A broad gleam of light fell upon the flowery wreath 
and ringlets of Josephine, who dropped down at her mother's 
side, raising her eyes of heavenly tenderness to the beloved 
being for whom she had labored all day : like white wings, 
her arms folded themselves upon her mother's knee. 

" My darlings look so kind I can scarcely look further ! " 
said the happy mother, gazing upon the children, while grate- 
ful tears gathered in her dark eyes. She admired every 
thing we had done ; the serene content that settled upon her 
countenance amply repaid us for our efforts. 

" We can nevtr be poor, while we have such heart wealth 
around us 1 " she said, glancing at Grace and me with a 
tremulous smile. " Every thing bright seems suddenly to 
cluster around me, — love makes my home beautiful, at an 
hour I had looked forward to with anxiety. How true it is 
that ' evils that never happened have chiefly made us 
wretched. 1 " 

We settled ourselves down to our sewing. It seemed so 
blessed to know that the clouds had been removed from 
Cousin Mary's life. Mr. Rodman had become " one of us." 
II is stubborn nature had grown strong in self-control ; he 
always spoke to the children with infinite tenderness, as if he 
would woo their love ; when he addressed his wife, his voice 
often took the low, indulgent tone so dear to a woman's heart 
Often in her manner now, a sort of youthful sweetness and 
playfulness might be seen. It was altogether new to me, to 
see how winning and artless a warm nature could become 
under the heaven of affectionate eyes. 

" I hardly want to get entirely well, you all make such a 
queen of me ! " Cousin Mary said, laughing. As she spoke, 
Mr. Rodman came in from his business : he had obtained a 
clerkship. He looked at her with a smile that was half re- 
pressed in its pleased admiration. 
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" You look more like a bride than an invalid, Mary ! " 
he said, glancing at her white wrapper, and little tasteful 
cap trimmed with pale pink ribbons. The latter was a 
present from Miss Cardovcr. " I thought I must help the 
family to spoil you ! " he continued, handing her a volume of 
poems by a favorite author. She looked up at her husband, 
and she was beautiful ; her bmile of marvellous sweetness 
flashed an illumination over her face; a faint rose hue 
tinted her cheeks. She was radiant with love, and life, and 
hope. 

" Thank you, John ! " she said simply, and bent over the 
pages of the book. Mr. Rodman cast side glances at her. 
The feelings of his youth fell upon his heart like freah spring 
blossoms, with his new aspirations after truth and goodness. 

When Walter and James came in to tea, the latter 
looked upon the smiling countenance of Grace with a joyous 
cheerfulness ; a suuny atmosphere bathed the whole house- 
hold. 

When the evening meal was over, Grace went into the 
parlor, to gather up our sewing, and put the room in order. 
James followed her, but I had not observed it. I entered 
the room quietly : ho stood at her side, with one of her 
hands in his ; she was looking down, with an expression of 
great pain on her countenance, and his low voice was utter- 
ing. 

44 Oh, Grace, you cannot say it I " 

I stole softly from the room. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Judith Morton sat alone ! A sunset glory was lingering in 
the western sky ; she sat watching it, evidently expecting 
some one ; at length she lost herself in happy dreamings. 
She was startled from her musings by a quick, eager step 
on the pavement. It was not the step she was looking for, 
and as it fell upon her ear, she could not keep down the 
wild throbbings of her passionate heart. She hastened to 
the door ; she stood still, fearing disappointment, rallying 
back her self-command. She did not wish that the being 
best loved on earth, should learn the depths of her love, but 
she strove in vain for composure. The parlor door was 
thrown open without knocking, and Mr. Benzoni stood be- 
fore her : she had not heard of his arrival in the city. A 
rapturous smile was upon his face ; he had seen her from 
the street She threw herself in his arms with weeping 
wild and joyful : she only looked up in his eyes, as he mur- 
mured, 

" Adored ! — angel ! — my life ! " and between each word his 
kisses were showered. 

" When did you come ? " she whispered. 

u When shall you be all my own ? " he replied, smiling 
down the love and happiness that overflowed his heart. She 
did not answer. He continued, " It is heaven to be with 
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you after this long absenoe ! — Leaven to look within your 
beautiful eyes ! — heaven to know that your heart is all niy 
own! I never dreamed the earth held so sweet an angel, 
and that she would give herself to me, and make me blest 
for ever. I never dreamed there could be a happiness so ec- 
static ; I am not capable of more, for my heart's deepest re- 
cesses tremble with this joy. Judith, do you love me even 
better than when we parted ? " 

She smiled her response, and disengaged herself from his 
arms, that they might scat themselves on the sofa. " But 
tell me, Judith, with words, that you love me better ? " 

"I do," she answered with downcast eyes; then she 
raised them suddenly, and their liquid sweetness told all the 
story: the bewitching smiles that dimpled her face could 
not bo repressed. " It is my duty to love you more, if we 
are to be married soon,'' she said, her coquettish manner re- 
turning to her, " and I always fulfil my duties. 1 ' 

The word duty, called Grace to Mr. Benzoni's memory. 
" Your neighbors are well, I suppose ? " he asked. 

" Quite well," returned Judith. Her lover did not see 
the sudden cloud that overspread her face ; the hard look 
that came about her mouth, and disappeared. A mighty 
pang shot through her heart for a moment, a pang of jeal- 
ousy ; she feared for the love she had stolen from another,— 
feared for the permanence of this idolatry. In her guileful 
heart, there dwelt not the strong faith in others that springs 
from innocence. But the pang went by. 

•* I have bought an ancient beautiful villa for us to live 
in," paid Mr. Benzoni ; u I have filled it with luxuries suited 
to my princes*. I only care for the wealth I amassed in 
this country, that I may lay at your feet every thing yon can 
desire." 

" Shall we always live in Italy ? " 

M Not after yon get tired of it A wish of youri wQI 
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be like a pulse of my heart, not to be resisted, because I 
cannot say nay. And you cannot say nay to me in any 
thing, can you, my bird ? " 

" No, oh, no ! " Judith spoke fervently. It is easy to 
be grateful to those we love, and a boundless love for each 
other welled up from their hearts. They could have sacri- 
ficed all exterior comforts for each other ; they could have 
suffered, they could even have braved death for each other, 
but they could also have trodden bleeding human hearts 
into the dust for each other — they could have turned from 
a parent's tears and prayers ; they could have cried to all 
the world, " Suffer, if so it must be, but let us be happy." 
Ah ! that love should ever be so fiendish, so lost to heavenly 
promptings in its descent to earth. The love that is ever- 
lasting lends an ear to more than the chosen one, for it 
springs from the bosom of God, and a godlike spirit is ready 
to sacrifice its bliss at the cry of anguish or duty. It can 
bide its time, and wait the will of Him whose name is Love. 

A carriage drove up to Mr. Morton's. Judith's ear 
caught the sound, and the crimson rose to her brow. 
She had momentarily forgotten an engagement with Mr. Car- 
dover. She hesitated, then started from Mr. Benzoni's side. 
But eager footsteps again hastened to her; the door was 
thrown open, and Mr. Cardover seized her hand ; he raised 
it with mock gallantry to his lips, and then looked on her 
with a brilliant, joyful smile. " Are you ready to ride ? " 
he asked, not perceiving Mr. Benzoni, who sat somewhat 
concealed by the door. 

" I cannot go ! Excuse me ! " she faltered, and then re- 
covering herself with a stately air, she bowed, " Good even- 
ing ! I am engaged for the evening ! " 

" What does this mean ? " demanded Mr. Cardover 
bluntly, stung by her manner, and bewildered by surprise at 
this change. His Self-possession returned in a moment. He 
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bowed a polite " Good evening ! " and left her. He left her 
with the brightest dream that had erer oome to lodge in hie 
heart, all darkened — the brightest hopes that had erer sang 
in its silent chambers, all hashed. The black wing of dis- 
appointment drooped over him heavily, and shut oat all 
light 

" How is this, Judith ? " asked Mr. Bensoni, and his 
brow was so dark that her heart failed her ; a strange fear 
of him grasped it, and she could not speak. Sospicion was 
a powerful element in Mr. Bensoni's character. 

" How is this, Judith ? " he repeated, a fierce jealousy 
flashing from his eyes. " It seems I came a few days earlier 
than you expected me. It seems you favor other lovers in 
my absence ! " 

" No I no 1 " she answered. u He is only a friend, — I 
was going to his sister's to spend the evening; she sent him 
for me." The lie came with difficulty from her lips. 

" You are not telling me the truth ! " said Mr. Bensoni 
from between his set teeth. A blackness seemed to settle 
over the girl's heart, as if the light of joy were going out for 
ever. Her blood was chilled, her face turned pale as death. 
This only confirmed the Italian in his suspicions. 

" Have you permitted that man's visits in my absence ? " 
be questioned. u Tell me the truth now, or we part for 
ever! 8peak!" 

She stood with her clapped hands dropped before her ; 
her alarmed eyes riveted upon his face. " He has bees 
here ! " she said. 

" Has he ever spoken of love to you ? " 

" He has never asked to be aught but a friend. w 

Mr. Benzoin's lip curled with bitter scorn. " What need 
to ask ? You knew of his love, and he knew it I saw it 
before I went away. And he has played the lover ever 
since. You hesitate to name the day of our marriage ; you 
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have not decided between us yet, or yon prefer to coquette 
with two while you can. Ton mean to pat me off as long 
as possible, and then, perhaps marry my fine villa — you will 
take me because I am the richest." 

" Oh, Giovanni I this from you 1 " She covered her face 
with her hands, and wept passionately. Her accent went to 
his heart. 

" Sit down, Judith,'' he said ; " let us talk of this. Ton 
Americans fear the Bible." He went to the table, and took 
one. " Will you swear on this Holy Book to tell me all the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? " With 
one hand he drew hers from her face. 

" I will swear, Giovanni 1 " and she reverently kissed the 
Holy Book, and looked into his eyes with less fear. 

" Bid Cardover's sister send him for you, or did he come 
himself to ride with you alone this evening ? " 

" He came himself." 

" Then you told me a lie ! " 

" Yes," she said, seeing the old love come in his eyes ; 
u you looked at me so terribly I was afraid of you." 

" How many times have you been out to ride with him ? " 

" Two or three." 

" The whole truth, Judith." 

" Four times exactly." 

" You could not love me entirely, and yet flirt with 
another while under promise of marriage to me. Which of 
us do you love ? " 

" You ! " and a very slight smile played around her 
mouth ; it was full of indescribable coquetry and mischief. 
From the moment she had gazed in his eyes sho saw that he 
could not break from her side ; she felt her power, and her 
terror subsided into a wholesome fear. She saw the neces- 
sity of speaking the whole truth. 

" Why did you treat him as a lover ? " 
6 
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14 1 didn't' 1 

" You certainly did. Why did you encourage his atten- 
tions?" 

" I don't know." 

" Yon knew it was a wrong to mc ? " 

" I thought you'd forgive me if you ever found it out." 
A hardly perceptible smile passed over Mr. Bensoni's face. 
She spoke with such a childlike air, and looked like such a 
sweet, irresponsible little charmer, that he could not find it 
in his heart to chide her more. She continued looking 
down, marking letters on the cover of the Bible with a pin. 

^Are you going to flirt this way after wo are married, 
Judith ? " 

" Will you let me ? Ill do as you think best." 

" I imagine I shall not let you. Tell mo now that you 
are very sorry for your bad conduct, and give me twenty 
kisses." 

" I shall not." 

" What ! what ! " 

" Tell nu first that you will never frighten mc so again. 
Never ! as long as you live. I don't want to be afraid of 
you, when you arc my husband. I won't marry you, if you 
are going to terrify me to death, and make me cry every 
day." 

'* Did I terrify you so, sweet child ? " 

The quarrel was made up. Their lore and joy seemed 
perfect. But far back in the quiet, unheeded depths of their 
hearts a new knowledge was garnered ; a new fear of each 
other slept there, but nlept lightly, ready to be awakened 
upon occasion. Judith had been b tart led by the vindictive 
and suspicious glances that flashed from her lover s eyes, and 
over the now closed door in her spirit she wrote, •* In future 
be cautious before him.'' 

" Over the same silent door in his heart the Italian 
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wrote, unconsciously, " Watch ! " Through his mind tho 
figure of Grace floated, and if she was not beguiling as the 
new charmer, she wore a robe of innocence, and her smile 
was guileless as an infant's. There was too much of pu- 
rity and heaven about her to seduce wholly a heart that had 
no leaning towards such things. 



It was the day before Judith's marriage. She sat in her 
own room, half buried amid laces, silks, velvets and em- 
broideries. It was early morning, and the dressmakers had 
not yet arrived to put the finishing touches upon her apparel. 
She looked out of the window, and saw Grace training some 
vines over a trellis. " I wish that girl was dead ! " she 
mused. " Wretch ! I hate her ! I could kill her ! Gio- 
vanni loves me I know ; but he has loved her, and I wish she 
did not cumber the earth. Her sanctimoniousness will al- 
ways come to his mind, whenever I show any human imper- 
fection. Thank fortune, she has not beauty like mine ! She 
looks pale, and more slender than she did. I hope she will 
fall into a hopeless consumption. Well 1 I may as well turn 
to more pleasant thoughts. I may as well remember how 
fortunate and happy I am. Father is pleased enough at the 
idea of my marriage. I do not believe there is a woman 
upon earth happier than I am. My noble Giovanni ! " 

Mrs. Morton's entrance interrupted her daughter's cogita- 
tions. She was a pale, delicate woman, whom Frank strongly 
resembled, but she did not possess his off-hand frankness. 
She was timid in her air, even in entering the chamber of her 
own child. 

" How do you get along with your work, Judith ? Can 
you get every thing done to-day ? " she asked. 

" Of course I can ! " 

" But here is still an immense deal of sewing. Those 
poor girls will have to sit up all night to finish it." 
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" What if they do ? it won't hurt thorn I " 

" Why here, Judith. These two drosses might be left 
until you get to Europe ; they are so heavy you will not 
need them at all." 

" But I have a notion that I shall have them made, for 
all that." 

'' One more day, my child, then wo shall be parted ! " 
Tears forced themselves into the mother's eyes. 

" Yes, that is the way the world goes. Where is that 
ribbon I want ? Oh, here It is." 

" You will write often, dear, won't you ? " 

" Oh, yes, mother ; you need not feel so badly about it 
Girls always get married, you know." 

" But oceans do not always roll between parents and 
children ! " 

" No. We shall come back and visit you. Giovanni 
says I may come whenever I wish to." 

" Ah, yes. I have known lovers often to make such 
promises — but when t)icy become husbands they do not al- 
ways fulfil them." 

" Well, Giovanni is not one of that sort." 

" So all young girls think of their lovers. You will 
find, my poor Judith, that men are not like women ; they 
think of their own comfort first, and their wives second." 

u Lord ! mother, don't talk in that Btrain. All men are 
not alike. I acknowledge that father makes your comfort a 
very secondary thing. But the man that imagines he can 
impose on me in like manner, will find himself mistaken." 

" I know that your disposition is very different from 
mine. But, oh dear! I'm so miserable! Oh. Judith ! how 
I wish you loved me, as some girls love their mothers ! " 

44 Why. I do love you, mother." 

" Yes, perhaps so. When you were born, Judith, I was 
the happiest of human beings. I worshipped you ; I never 
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knew before then, what a fountain of love there was in my 
soul. And do you love me, Judith ? " 

" Yes, indeed, mother." Tears rose in her eyes, and she 
kissed tenderly the pale nice before her. 

" Oh, Judith I how I wish it were in my power to shield 
you from all suffering. I wish Mr. Benzoni were a Chris- 
tian. I am not one myself, neither is your father, but men 
are not to be trusted, unless they have strong principles." 

Judith turned pale, but she answered, 

'* If Mr. Benzoni had been a Christian, he would proba- 
bly never have been your son-in-law. He would have re- 
mained tied to Grace Percival, whether he loved her or 
not" 

" If he had been a Christian, his affections would not 
have wandered from her." 

Judith's face grew still more pale with dread of the fu- 
ture — her own coquettish nature led her to believe that con- 
stancy was a rare thing in man or woman. Mrs. Morton 
sobbed in silence ; every few moments she roused herself to 
say — 

" Oh, dear ! girls would never marry, if they knew when 
they were well off ! Never, never I Oh, dear ! " 

Judith stitched away impatiently, while a miserable fever 
of anxiety stirred in her heart. Mrs. Morton broke forth 
again : 

" Whenever I go to a wedding, it seems more gloomy to 
me than a funeral." 

"Well, mother, I should think you had said enough, 
without bringing up that old woman's stereotype speech. It 
is very natural that some anxieties should mingle with my 
happiness. You ought to cheer me, instead of showing me 
the dark side. A bride always has heavy fears when she 
takes this irrevocable step, even if her husband is the most 
devoted man in the world. She may be leaving her buoy- 
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mnt health, with her girlhood ; she may be leaving freedom, 
for days and nights of care, and watching, and weariness. I 
know all this, but like every other young girl, I hope I shall 
escape all the sorrows of married life, and only enjoy its 
pleasures." 

" I hope you may." 

Here a voice sounded along the stairway. 

" Come down from your nest, little birdie." 

A joyful flush overspread Judith's face at the familiar 
voice, and she bounded from the room, while her mother was 
uttering, 

" Now, Judith, you're not going. to talk nonsense two or 
three hours, when there is so much to do ? Why don't Mr. 
Bemoni.come at sunrise ? He is here all the time." 

" Mother is scolding me for leaving my work," laughed 
the bride elect, as she met her lover. 

" Scolding you, is she ? " he smilingly returned. *' How 
could any one scold such a little angel ? What work hare 
you to do ? These little hands were not made to work. I 
want you to take a horseback ride with me. Will you get 
ready ? Wear your velvet riding hat. You look superbly 
in that, with your ringlets waving down. I have tho horses 
at the door. I must let my bachelor friends envy me once 
more, before I rob their eyes of your beauty." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

> 

Frank Morton, in the innocence of ignorance, had men- 
tioned to us the day that Judith was to be married. Then 
he carelessly turned to Josephine, and said, " Move, Joscy, it 
is your turn." They were sitting by the window, playing 
cheoquers ; he had no dream of the emotions he had sent into 
the heart of Grace. After that day, whenever she raised 
her eyes, they looked as if an inward conflict was going on 
within her. She was torn by contending spirits. How 
could she bow her neck and say, " Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us" 

And now the day for the marriage had arrived. She 
was pale and quiet, but when I looked within her haggard 
eyes, I saw that the angel of peace tarried on his way to her. 
lu the afternoon she said, " Where did Walter put the key 
of the church ? I will go and play on the organ." 

I found her the key, secretly delighted that she would 
])<•:. be at home to see the young bride leave with her gay 
friends for the church, where she was to be wedded. The 
two churches were not very far apart. Grace left us, and 
then Cousin Mary and I talked freely and sadly about her. 
A restless feeling possessed me as I thought of all that was 
going on, and I thirsted to get into the open air, where I 
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should not hear the low muffled tread of feet in the adjoin- 
ing house ; it fell upon my nerves almost as uneasily as if 
Grace were present to hear it 

I rolled up a little painting, and prepared for a walk to 
Mr. Cardovcr's store. I did not wish to nee him on thin 
day, but I could think of no other errand that would take 
me out of doors. He was usually back in the store, and sel- 
dom came forward except to meet an acquaintance. 

I ventured forth, and slowly pursued my way through 
the thronged streets ; it was the hour for men to turn home- 
ward from their business, although the summer sun had not 
descended to its rest. I reached the store, and glided in. 
Only a tall young man stood near the door. 

'' There," said I, bowing and smiling, and laying in his 
hand my picture ; then I turned to go out 

" Miss Hamilton, won't you see " — 

" Not to-day ; I am in a hurry," I replied, interrupting 
him, and I went on my way. I heard a city clock strike. 
It was the wedding hour. A fitting time it was to pro- 
nounce vows solemn and hopeful. The lingering sun had 
disappeared, but the heavens were bathed in a golden splen- 
dor where it had just >honc. The long shadows fell dream- 
ily upon the pavements ; the quick tread of home-seeking 
workmen had died away ; only quiet steps sounded upon the 
street. Occasionally, cheery shouts from boys who were 
playing a dearly loved game, broke upon my ear. I drew 
near a fine Gothic church ; it stood iu the softened light, with 
half open doors, as if inviting my entrance. I dropped my 
veil, and wondered if I should steal in and behold the beau- 
tiful bride, or pass on. I knew by the low, then triumphal 
tones of the organ, that the marriage party had arrived. I 
went in very quietly, and took a seat away from the light, 
where I was sliadcd by a pillar. It was designed to be a 
very private wedding, therefore the church was not wholly 
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lit Around the altar and down the middle aisle a hlaie 
of lamps shed their brilliance. The bridal party stood at 
the altar ; it consisted only of Judith and Mr. Benzoni, with 
a dosen intimate friends or relatives. The bride and groom 
looked glorious in beauty, glorious in happiness ; the eyes of 
Judith were bent down ; upon her cheeks roses of love had 
pressed their sweetness ; the dew of bliss rested upon her 
mu-mlipe. Her anowy dre^ seemed airy and transparent ; 
a wreath of orange flowers crowned her, and a veil of illu- 
sion lace waved around her, giving to her whole figure the 
aerial grace we attach to the presence of an angel Well 
might her lover's heart swell triumphantly as her white- 
gloved hand rested on his arm, for she was matchless in her 
dower of brilliance and beauty. Well might he exult, for 
he had now what he most prized in woman, physical beauty, 
fascination of manner, and graceful wit. Almost at this mo- 
ment might he seem excused for loving her, inasmuch as 
these things are precious in woman, costly gifts from the 
Creator. Fancy might have invested him with a sort of 
heroic splendor, as he bowed himself over the hand of his 
beloved, and kissed it. Even here his jealousy set the ex- 
ample ; it would not have pleased him that gentlemen should 
kiss her cheek, even though they were relatives. The cere- 
mony was nearly completed as I entered the church. They 
stood amid the blaze of lamps ; in their joy they thought 
Dot of the exultation of a father's heart, the regret of a 
mother's. Did they dream of another sweet, breaking heart 
gazing out from eyes so haggard ? Poor, crouching heart ! 
it shrunk away amid shadows that seemed everlasting ! — 
with all its wealth, it kneeled before a redeeming God, and 
prayed for a cup of water only to allay its anguish ! — prayed 
to sleep in its terrible poverty, sleep only ! 

I looked on the beautiful and exultant ones. A blessing 
had just sounded from the lips of the holy man ; a blessing 

6 # 
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on them — it had sounded through the aisles, it had sounded 
through the galleries ; it had trembled through a mother's 
listening heart. But had the blessing of II im whose name 
is Lore, descended into their selfish heaven ? Had they not 
seised forbidden fruit ? Had they ever heard the words, 
" To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of 
life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God ? " 

Happy voices spoke their congratulations ; sweet rejoic- 
ing laughter came to my cars ; the rich tones of the bride- 
groom reached me, rich and dulcet with pure joy, and then 
floated towards me clearer music from the lips of the love- 
beaming bride. Above all this, the organ poured its soft 
notes of grat ulation. I stole softly from the church, ere the 
bridal party started down the aisle. 

I concluded to go to our own church before I went home, 
to see if Grace were still there. A bright twilight pervaded 
the vestry room as I. opened the door and entered; the or- 
gan was hushed. I looked within the main body of the 
building. Grace was kneeling before the altar, with her face 
buried in her hands ; her broken sobs and prayers went quiv- 
ering from her lips. 

44 () my Father/' broke low from her, u thou hast taken 
from my hand the flowers of youth aud gladness. Teach 
me now self-renunciation, that they may be restored to me 
in thine upper kingdom. Teach me forgiveness, that I may 
give balm to other soul*. Teach me to feel that my destiny 
may be more sublime for this ftuffrring. Help them to walk 
with Thee. " As if soothed by the word* she had uttered, 
she remained quiet, with her futv i»till bowel upon her 
hand*. I htolc noiselessly to the further part of the vestry 
room, and looked out of the window, waiting until she should 
be ready to go. I could not interrupt her holy prayers. 
The gray shadows of evening came down ; the moon arose 
and flooded the room where I sat with a still serenity : is 
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its calm light I drooped my face upon the window-sill, and 
prayed that peace might flow into the sorrowful soul near 
me. 

I heard Grace rise from the altar. I rose, and met her 
as she came in the vestry room. 

" I thought, darling," I said, taking her hand, " I would 
come for you. I have been down town." 

" Have you ? I thank you, Elate. I did not think it 
was so late ; " and she looked at the moon through the 
window. As her face was turned towards it, I saw from its 
serene expression that God had sent down his angel to 
strengthen her when her renunciation was complete. A 
clear, sparkling jewel was set in her spirit's crown that 
night ; she saw it not in all its radiance, for the soul's morn- 
ing twilight encompassed her, although the night was past. 

She clasped both arms around me, and kissed me with a 
calm fervor, saying, " You have often strengthened me, 
Kate. I think I shall be sustained now by the arm of the 
Most High. Forgive me that I have added so little to your 
happiness lately. I need the forgiveness of all — they have 
all been so patient with me. Some angel seems to assure 
me that my sorrow may shower blessings upon other hearts 
— not now altogether, but it may run like a holy thing 
through my life, and may distil words of love and cheer to 
the hopeless — I pray that it may remind me at every step 
to drop seeds of grace and truth by the way, then it will 
bless me. Shall we go, dear ? " 

As we emerged into the street, a miserably clad beggar 
girl approached us and asked alms. We had nothing to 
give her. 

" Do you beg every day, my poor girl ? " asked Grace. 

" Yes ma'am," returned the girl ; " I can't help it — I 
havn't got any relations, and the woman that keeps me says 
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I shan't stay if I don't beg enough to pay for my board.* 1 
8he passed on, but Graoe cried, 

" Stop a moment ; " so she stopped. 

" Don't she look honest, Kate ? " demanded Grace. 

" I think she does. Are you thinking of her as maid of 
all work ? " 

" Yes. Mary wants a girl about her age." Then turn- 
ing to the girl, she asked, " How old are you ? " 

" Fourteen, I guess,' 1 was the response. 

"What is your name ? " 

" Mary McConkey." 

" Shall we venture to take her home, Kate ? " Grace 
looked at me eagerly. 

" Perhaps she had better go to her own home to-night, 
and endeavor to wash and beautify a little before Cousin 
Mary sees her ; she is very neat, you know. 1 ' 

u Yes, perhaps that would be better.'' We both gave 
the girl considerable instruction in regard to bettering her 
personal appearance. 8he was delighted at the prospect of 
living with us, although we told her Mrs. Rodman was a 
very particular woman, and would not keep her unless she 
did just as she told her. 

" III try ! I'll try with all my might ! " she answered 
with an honest, eager smile. " May I walk behind you to 
sec where you live, so I can find it iu the morning ? " 

We gave our consent, and laid plans for instructing her 
as wo walked along. Our meeting with her seemed one of 
those sweet, humble providences that so often befall us at 
the time they arc needed. I thought when we reached 
home, and saw carriages standing before Mr. Morton's house, 
they gave Grace a lighter pang, because she could turn to 
the beggar girl and say, 

*• Good-bye, my child ; come to-morrow," in a tone of 
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such sweet gentleness ; her heart leaned upon contemplated 
kindness to that little outcast. 

With the morrow came Mary McConkey ! She looked 
so radiant and delighted through her clean, shining face, 
that Cousin Mary's heart was taken forthwith. She was in- 
stalled into the family affections with enthusiasm. Gertrude 
and Josephine were quite overcome with admiration of her 
good nature and willingness to work, while they were steeped 
in pity for her past forlorn condition. They uttered a great 
many " ohs " and " aha," as they drew from her her history, 
and were perpetually flitting from her to us, to relate some 
incident in her life. Gertrude had calmly undertaken the 
education of the damsel, and proposed to lead her as far as 
astronomy and French, in the full conviction that she would 
make a superior person, and would probably marry a rich 
man and live in great splendor. We allowed her to indulge 
her innocent and cordial hopes, believing time would prove 
her proteg6 to be only an Irish girl of ordinary capacity 
and great good nature. 

Home grew bright and peaceful. A new sunny atmos- 
phere encircled it ; every face was tranquil. Poor James 
had left the city on business a day or two after Grace had 
rejected him. He did not propose returning under a month. 



CHAPTER XV 

A year had flown. Judith Bcnzoni sat iu her fair Italian 
home, and gazed out from her window into the garden of the 
Ttlla, where little fountains played, and threw up freshening 
jets of water ; rich and sweet-smelling flowers perfumed the 
air, goldened by the declining sun ; bright rays brightened 
up the graceful statues which were relieved by deep green 
foliage in the background. Beyond, the river Tiber flowed, 
and reflected the sunset brilliance, aud shadowed the trees 
in the water. Here and there, an old and broken ruin hal- 
lowed the sceue with memories of the past. But the idle 
heart of the American woman cared not to lire in the olden 
days. Her enthusiasm for Rome had gone by ; ruins were 
a bore. The interior of her beautiful home, which she had 
taken such delight in arranging with Oriental luxury and 
modern extravagance, no longer captivated her thoughts. 
She glanced around the apartmeut in which she sat, with a 
half curved lip, as if she said to herself, " Very handsome, 
nothing could bo more voluptuous or in better taste, but 
what of it? These fine things add to one's satisfaction, 
please one's vanity, but they fill no void in the heart." Was 
there already a void in Judith's heart V Not particularly, 
only she felt like most persons without an aim in life, and 
with much idle time on hand. 8be was dissatisfied that aha 
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was not happy every instant — that she grew tired of this 
and that. She was very happily married, she said, within 
herself, bat it was 80 tiresome never to dress and beautify 
except for Giovanni She loved him beyond expression, 
she was sure, but it was so dismal to think the excitement 
of coquetting was all over — to think she must settle down 
and be as staid and serious as if she were fifty. She never 
could look at a man that Giovanni's great black eyes were 
not upon her, scrutinizing her deportment. What harm was 
there in being admired ? She wanted nothing more than 
admiration. True, she should like to be a Laura to some 
gifted Petrarch; still she would make it a point to sail 
above his head, even more majestically than Laura did. 
She never would have an idol but Giovanni, and yet Gio- 
vanni had after all turned out rather more human than she 
had anticipated. He found fault with his dinner sometimes ; 
yawned in her company, stretched out his feet, and wondered 
where he should go next ; often inquired with energy, if she 
could not say something to amuse a fellow. At such times 
the fair Judith almost regretted that she had taken him upon 
her hands ; it required one of his fits of adoration to assure 
her that she had not made a rash journey to Italy. A slight 
sound brought a warm glow to Judith's cheek, and replaced 
her idle thoughts with purer ones. An inner door softly 
opened, and a nurse entered, bearing in her arms a young 
infant. Judith started up to receive it, and covered it with 
eager kisses. 

" My beautiful ! my darling ! " she uttered, gazing down 
with the softest love-light in her eyes. " Fresh as the morn- 
ing, my baby ! " She played with the little one, and her 
sweet, murmuring tones broke forth from the purest fount 
in her being. The Italian nurse looked on with smiling 
pride and fondness. Mr. Benzoni entered ; he gazed with 
tenderness upon the radiant face of Judith, as she held 
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forth her child for him to kiss, and then lifted up her laugh- 
ing month, saying as she did eo, " 0, Giovanni, you should 
hare seen how this baby laughed ! I worship this child. I 
never could have believed that I could have loved an infant 
so. I used to hate the very sight of them. I never could 
love this so well if it were not my own." 

" Not even if you took care of it night and day, mad- 
am ? " questioned the nurse. 

" No ! " said Judith. She spoke truly, for it was not in 
her selfish nature to love for love's dear sake, for pity's sake. 
The child began to fret and cry. 

" Take her, Marie/' said the young mother, with a per- 
plexed look. The woman tenderly held the little one to her 
heart, as she went from the room. 

" Giovanni," said Judith lightly, u I am going to make 
it a rule never to see that child when she is cross. I am 
only going to have pleasure and sunshine connected with 
my idea of her. If there is any thing that robs life of po- 
etry it is a squalling child/' Judith smilingly seated her- 
self upon her husband's knee, and placing her pretty palm 
under his chin, bade him look out upon the sunset 

" It is very beautiful, my love/' he answered. After a 
pause he added, " I think you must forget that even you 
yourself must sometimes have been cross, and have required 
a mother's care/' 

u Oh, yes ! but do you suppose I am going to sacrifice 
my sensibilities every time the baby cries, when the nurse 
understands what ails her so much better than I do ? I 
love my child, but I have no idea of wasting my youth and 
beauty as a nursery drudge. " 

" You are very conscious of your beauty, Judith." 

44 Yes, I am ! M she smiled. 

" I should prise it more, if you prised it less." 

u You taught me to value it You and a dosen other 
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gentlemen. You flatter ua before marriago; you do your 
beet to instil into our minds the idea that we monopolise 
every perfection, and when we at last are convinced that we 
possess a few graces, you are shocked that we believe it." 

" I do not wish thajt jrou should sacrifice your youth or 
beauty in unnecessary cares, but you never look lovelier to 
me than when you have our child in your arms." 

" You like, to see me hold her when she is screaming, do 
you ? " 

" I like to see you try to soothe her." 

" Yes ! that all sounds very well. But I happen to re- 
member your stopping your ears the other morning, and be- 
seeching me to hand over that ' miserable little being ' to 
Marie, when I was really trying to quiet her in the most 
motherly manner. Now, Giovanni, look me right in the 
eyes, because I want to tell you a peculiarity of yours. You 
are very apt to blame me for the very things you indulge 
yourself in. I could name a number of things set down in 
my memory, but I'll let you go this time." Judith spoke 
playfully, but she rose and sat by the window, leaning out a 
little, and shading her face with her hand to conceal its 
moodiness. 

" What do you refer to, Judith ? What have you got 
set down in your memory against me ? " 

" Oh, nothing I " 

" Yes, tell mc ! " 

" Well, for one thing ! No one loves entire freedom 
better than you do. You do not even like to have me ask 
you where you have been, and what you have been doing, 
sometimes. But you do not like to have me go any where 
without your consent ; and when we are in company, you 
direct me as though I were a child. You call the carriage, 
and take me home at any instant it may suit you — make me 
break off frequently in a conversation in which I am inter- 
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ested, and forbid my acquaintance with persona who aeek 
mine, and whom our friends can find no objection to. I do 
not mean to find fault," she continued, noticing a deep flush 
and a dark look upon her husband's face, u but Giovanni, 
you might give me a little more freedom. American hus- 
bands are not afraid to trust their wives." 

a You do not understand the difference between this 
country and yours, — the men and women are different, — the 
manners are different I have seen more of the world than 
you hare." 

" But you used to say, Giovanni, that you should always 
let me do as I pleased. I do not want to do any thing wrong, 
but I want you to say, ' Do so and so, if you wish,' instead 
of almost forcing me to submit to your way/' 

" Then you consider me a tyrant ? " 

" Oh, no ; far from it. You are the most indulgent of men 
in most respects." 

The conversation dropped; each party occasionally stole 
a glance at the other. 31 r. Benzoni at last exclaimed sud- 
denly, " Oh ! here are letters from America." 

14 Give them to me," said Judith, with an animated smile, 
as she stretched out her hand. She was soon engrossed in 
their contents. 

"Well, what news?" demanded her husband, as she 
looked up after [pruning them. '• Is that last letter from 
your mother V " 

14 Yes; shall I read it for you V There is nothing Yery 
striking in it." 

" Read on." 

And Judith read : 

44 My dearest Ciiild, — You know how I hate to write let- 
ters : I would not write to anybody but you. I even make 
Frank write to your lather in my place. You ought to see 
Frank. I am so proud of him ; he grows so handsome, and 
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he is very intellectual, I can assure you. He has been spoilt 
in his bringing up, in a measure ; but he has a noble nature, 

for all that He is very different from your . Well, I 

won't say it I always believe in being prudent How is 
Mr. Benzoni ? Is he as kind as he was at first ? I hope he 
is, from the bottom of my heart. When are you coming 
home to make a visit ? I was so delighted to hear that you 
have a fine baby, and that you are getting along so nicely. 
Now, Judith, I hope you will try to be a good mother, — to 
instil good principles into your child. Is Mr. Benzoni fond 
of the baby ? There is very little news to write. Walter 
Gray has become heir to a fortune through a rich old uncle. 
He is travelling in Europe now. I told him that he must be 
sure to visit you if he was in your quarter of the world. He 
said he would. That Mr. Bedell, whom you used to make 
so much fun of, has become quite a genteel young man : they 
say he is a great student. Frank says he wanted Grace Per- 
cival, but she would not have him. She does not seem to 
have any beaux. There is a Mr. Waldron who goes there 
once in a while. You inquired about her, so I asked Josy 
if her aunt Grace was going to be married. I do not think 
she is unhappy ; she always seems cheerful, although she has 
not the bright look she used to have. The Bodmans seem 
to be getting along quite comfortably. I hope Grace will 
get a good husband some of these days, if she ever does 
marry. But you know my opinion. I think it better to 
remain single, whenever a woman has pecuniary means. 
Give my love to Mr. Benzoni. Your father sends a great 
deal of love, Frank too. Write very soon. I am sure you 
would write oftener, if you knew how glad I am to get your 

letters. 

Your affectionate mother, 

Martha Morton. 
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When Judith had reached the name of Grace her color 
had heightened, hut she had kepi on in the same quiet tone. 
As she laid the letter aside, she fixed a keen glance upon her 
husband's face, which was turned towards the window. *• I 
wonder if Grace will marry that Waldron,'' said Mr. Benioni. 
** She is a good girl/' 

" You thought, at one time, there was too much uiilk and 
water about her," said Judith. 

" Ob, yes," responded Benioni. " You and I aro far bet- 
ter suited. I never loved her as I loved you, Judith. *' 

The wife noticed that he Raid loved instead of lore, and 
bitter thoughts gathered about her. 

a Would you like to visit America soon ? " inquired Gio- 
vanni 

" The baby is too young. We had better not think of it 
at present" 

Giovanni whistled, and soon after left the room. Judith 
leaned her face upon the broad window seat, and murmured, 
'' I wish he were less like me. Grace might captivate him 
yet, were they to meet It would be a rich revenge for her. 
Sometimes the dreadful thought that he is tired of me, comes 
across me. I never know how deeply my happiness is bound 
up iu him, until some jealous thought of Grace convinces me 
of it. I know that I am wilful and exacting, and often pout 
for hours when I am displeased. Once he said that Grace 
had a very different disposition from mine. Ah well ! mar- 
riages always become tame affairs. Love does uot survive 
matrimony more than a year or two at most I must learn 
to amuse myself as I can. I must learn not to depend on 
him for happiness.*' 

An hour or two went slowly by; the wife was studying 
how to do without her husband's affection, rather than how 
to retain it Her head was still bowed in thought, when the 
sweet tones of a flute were borne to her ear. She started, as 
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she recognised a familiar air ; a smile stole to her lips as she 
repeated half disdainfully, " Walter Gray ; this beautiful land 
has awakened his romance again." She listened quietly un- 
til the music ceased ; she half expected to see the musician 
ushered into her room. Ere long, her husband returned, 
bringing Mr. Gray with him, who extended his hand to Ju- 
dith with frank cordiality. 

" I have been playing under your window, Mrs. Benzoni," 
he exclaimed, " trying to recall thoughts of your native land. 
Did you guess who it was ? " 

" Yes ; I had learned through my mother that you were 
in Italy." 

" Ah, this beautiful Italy-! I fear I never shall be able to 
leave it I have been perfectly happy since I have been here. 
Shall you ever return to America to live, Mr. Benzoni ? " 

" Perhaps I may. We are well suited here at present, 
however." 

Mr. Gray talked with a freedom and zest that assured 
Mrs. Benzoni that no fatal effects had resulted from his love- 
disappointment. The gentlemanly ease of his manner, his 
frank, cheerful eyes, and cordial laugh piqued her vanity. 
She had expected to see him pining in true Byronic style : 
she made herself as fascinating as lay in her power ; ere Wal- 
ter Gray left, his eyes sought her face often, to marvel at her 
bewildering beauty : he caught every witchery of her manner, 
and thought a laugh so sweet and joyous had never reached 
his ears. Judith noticed without dissatisfaction that she had 
tempted the evil spirit in her husband, — the demon of jeal- 
ousy, which was ever ready to start into life, with or without 
occasion. It gave her a malicious pleasure to give rein to 
her coquetries before his very eyes ; to dash aside with reck- 
lessness the strong hand which had restrained her freedom. 
Her brilliant, defiant glance fell like fire upon her husband's 
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clouded brow ; he rose, and left the room abruptly. Walter 
arose also, wondering to find it so late. 

" Come often, that we may talk of America," said Mrs. 
Benioni. 

" I will do so with pleasure," he rejoined. 

Weeks passed away, and only a sullen silence prerailed 
between husband and wife. Mr. Benzoni had at first endear- 
ored to convince Judith that her manners were unbecoming 
a married lady. 

" How unbecoming, pray ? " she demanded. 

" You laughed too much." 

" Pshaw ! I am glad to get a chance to laugh onee in a 
while. If you intend to play the ogre, I shall not trouble 
you with laughing." 

" Madamo Benzoni, have a care ! " he exclaimed fiercely. 
" I think you have not understood your husband's disposition. 
If you are not guarded in your conduct ; if after to-day you 
prove yourself less than a prudent and obedient wife, you will 
find yourself then, beneath my foot ! " he stamped it, and 
eyed her with a passionate malignity that made her shudder. 
She restrained the tracer she dared not show, and contented 
herself with soliloquizing, u Old fool ! he'll get over it before 
long, lie shall make the first advances to me for this." 
Consequently she maintained a reserved demeanor, and sus- 
pended all the winning ways which had power over her bus* 
band's heart. If for a moment she felt ready to relent, the 
remembrance of his angry and insulting speech awoke all the 
resentment of her nature. Occasionally Walter dropped in, 
and often succeeded in chasing the gloom from her anxious 
face. Sho thought within herself, u How much kinder he 
would have been to me ! M and even in her husband's pr esen ce 
her tone was more tender to him than it ought to have been. 
Tet she was supremely miserable ; for each day deepened the 
rigid coldness of her husband's manner, until she felt that 
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she was hateful in his sight. And then, when it seemed to 
her too late to win him back, a wild, intolerable thirst for his 
lost love came over her. On her knees, she supplicated for 
victory over her pride, and sometimes even started to cast 
herself at Giovanni's feet, to beseech him to fold her to his 
heart once more, and she would be a child to obey his will, — 
only a dutiful child, — a loving, adoring wife. But his cold, 
repelling look fell like ice upon her spirit, and started into 
being a reckless defiance against him, that hardened her into 
flint. If Walter came at such a time, her wild gayety and 
impassioned bitterness excited his wonder. One evening her 
husband had left her in such a mood ; she had for the first 
time spoken to Walter with a gush of tears, of the happy 
days when she was free. 

Mr. Benzoni entered as the words were on her lips ; ho 
saw the tears she had proudly checked in his presence. His 
dark suspicions of her guilty love for Walter were now con- 
firmed. 

Walter himself had been embarrassed at her careless im- 
prudence of speech, and his manner was confused at the 
sudden but quiet entrance of Mr. Benzoni. He took his 
leave, he hardly knew how, except that it was under the 
fiery glances of the jealous husband : he hastened into the 
dim street, and pondered Judith's fate. It was plain, he 
thought, that she was unhappy; she seemed glad of his 
friendship ; almost she seemed to seek it : she had often said 
when they parted, " Come again." 

And Walter had obeyed, the while a " still small voice " 
arose in his soul to dissuade him. Now her tears had affect- 
ed him with a deeper and more thrilling interest ; he yearned 
to comfort her, and this yearning overpowered altogether that 
" still small voice." He paced up and down, wondering when 
he should see Madame Benzoni again. Suddenly he thought 
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of a letter which ho had received on hit way to Judith's, and 
had not read. 

Ah, bewildering woman ! there was an angel at hand, 
who was to lead a careless spirit down into the healing waters, 
that he might see with clearer vision. The letter was from 
Grace. Walter read it under a street lamp. In it occurred 
this passage : 

" My brother Walter (let me call yon so), I think so 
often how yon are surrounded with temptations, with no 
mother to counsel and plead with you, that you may keep 
the narrow way, and go " from strength to strength," as you 
pursue the path of life. Perhaps you do not reflect that 
every act is one round of a ladder that will lead upward, or 
it is one round of a ladder that will lead downward. I trem- 
ble for the integrity of your spirit Understand me, dear 
Walter, I tremble for you as I would for a dear brother 
whom I loved because of the existence of a thousand noble 
qualities and pure aspirations. I have no fear that you will 
ever fall into gross vices, but you arc moving in a new world 
now ; one that seduces the spirit from energy, and faith and 
purity. Pardon me that I send a warning, supplicating voice 
over the sea ; pardon mo that I pray you, now that all re* 
straints are removed, to keep the inner temple of your being 
sacred to holy purposes and innocent thoughts ; let not this 
new possession of wealth become a source of evil — a means 
to deteriorate your life, rather than to ennoble it. Good and 
gentle deeds will lead you up a shining pathway to where the 
beauteous heavens open. Let not careless dreams lead you 
to forget the pitfalls of earth — mark the passing hours with 
gold, and the treasure will be laid up for you. Dear brother, 
do you hoar me? Are you still the same? Do you recall 
the conversations we have had ? — they strengthened us for 
the life-battle. Do you understand how my heart yearns to 
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see you all that is noble and good ?— or will you lightly for- 
get the prayerful words of * Grace." 

" Yes, generous heart, I hare heard you ! " came from 
the lips of Walter, as he dashed his hand across his eyes, and 
plunged the letter in his pocket. He walked slowly up and 
down, thinking of " old times," and contrasting his forgotten 
aspirations with his present state. He instituted an earnest 
self-examination ; he realised for the first time that his vanity 
was nattered by the interest of the beautiful Madame Ben- 
xoni; he saw that her influence was directly opposite the 
heaven-inspiring effect which Grace always had upon him. 
He remembered the heartless manner in which Judith had 
trifled with his honest lore, and the cruel indifference with 
which she had consigned Grace to suffering, because she 
was incapable of noble self-sacrifice. Walter wondered that 
he had ever renewed his acquaintance with Mrs. Benzoni ; it 
began to look like a very unwise act. He had desired to see 
her in the first place that she might learn how totally old 
feelings had died out of his heart : and then he had wished 
to show her how generously a lover could change into a friend. 
He felt a little self-contempt after having sifted his motives 
thoroughly ; new resolves sprung up within him. 

He walked away amid the murky shadows of the night 
to his lodgings, and as he walked, he murmured, u You have 
saved me, angel across the sea 1 " 

It was nearly morning when he entered his solitary room. 
He sat down and penned a polite note to Mr. Benzoni, say- 
ing a letter from America had decided him to leave for Ger- 
many the next morning; he should therefore be prevented 
from paying his farewell respects to Mr. and Mrs. Benzoni. 
As he sealed his little note, he imagined that it would make 
matters straight between the husband and wife ; if the former 
had indulged a little jealousy, he would now see that thore 

7 
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would be no future occasion for it Little did Walter Graj 
comprehend how strong a hold vile suspicions had orer the 
mind of the Italian. 

Walter drew forth another sheet of paper and wrote to 
Grace. 

" Dear, honored Sister, — I am at a loss for words to ex- 
press the debt of thanks I owe you— a debt I cannot cancel. 
Tour letter came at a critical moment of niy life. Yes* 
Grace, I was just losing my hold of the high aims I once had. 
I was not projecting wrong deeds, but I was dreaming that I 
would seek the pleasure of the moment, and glide along with 
the stream into any haven that God or fate might wall me 
to. You addressed me from impulse, and the earnest impulse 
struck my soul with a conviction that I must turn instantly 
around and retrace the moral steps I had been taking. I do 
believe, Grace, that the Divine Being always lends us aa 
angel to lead us aright when we waver. We do not heed the 
spiritual presence that bids us beware. Many times in my 
life, I have noticed slight occurrences that led me from & 
wrong course. Your letter is one of many. I love you, sis* 
ter Grace, for the confidence you have used towards me— it 
has been the pebble which has turned the whole current of 
my being. After reading your letter, I could not sleep until 
I had changed all my plans — the aims and object* of yester- 
day are not the aims and object* of to-day, or those which 
shall engross my most devoted attention hereafter. Yester- 
day I had no ntrength to wrestle for the noble in life and 
action. To-day a strain is poured forth upon my ear, by one 
who is interested in my well-being. I listen ! — its siren song 
wins me from the lulling dreams that lead down to the cham- 
bers of guilt— calls me back to the paths which axe strewed 
with flowers of purity, wherein the honorable walk. Hark ! 
she sings of the great, the good, who are " not for a day, bat 
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for all time." Look ! she points where, at the goal, the vic- 
tor is crowned with an evergreen wreath. 

I am going to Germany to-morrow. I shall devote my- 
self to music — and if I chance to see a poor fellow chafing 
under destiny as I once did, I will lend him a helping hand. 

The gray of morning is stealing into my windows. 
Thanks, heartfelt thanks for your voice, dear Grace. Your 
gently reproving, kindly persuading strain has not hceu 
poured forth altogether in vain for your friend, 

Walter Gray." 

Walter was of a chivalrous nature, therefore Grace's let- 
ter went to his generous soul. Another might have received 
the same words with indifference. Grace had ever seemed 
to him of a heavenly nature, yet his deep attachment for her 
was entirely without passion. In tfce olden days he would 
have fought for her in the tournament, and would have knelt 
to have kissed the border of her robe. Grace would have 
smiled with astonishment could she have seen the high place 
she occupied in Walter's mind as a perfect woman. She re- 
garded herself as an every-day character. 

With characteristic enthusiasm, Walter packed up all his 
baggage, and then knelt down and prayed with uncommon 
energy and fervor, before committing himself to his bed for 
a little sleep. The last thought he had before relapsing into 
entire unconsciousness was. that he was " empty, swept, and 
garnished, " above all weakness or temptation now, quite pre- 
pared to enter the new Jerusalem above. He slept serenely, 
until the noonday sun shone in upon him. That day he 
started on his travels to Germany— and he also pursued his 
travels to heaven. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" TnB thorns I reap, arc of the tree I planted.* 1 It 
with a shuddering terror Judith had caught her husband's 
glance at the moment those fatal words had left her lipa, 
She felt that to his dark spirit they were " confirmation 
strong as proof of holy writ/' The room reeled before her 
— a great, black tide of agony came swelling over her breast, 
swimming about her ears — she started from her chair, as if 
to grasp something. Walter had hardly closed the door, 
when she fell prostrate upon the carpet. No tender hand 
lifted her up, and sought to restore her to life— no mur- 
mured lullaby kissed her back to a world of joy and affec- 
tion. II er husband stood aborc her, with deep and dreadful 
curses on his lips — her snowy, jewelled hand lay out upon 
the dark ground-work of the carpet — he could scarcely for* 
bear setting his iron heel upon it, and crushing it to pieces. 
He removed the long, waving black ringlets from her free 
with his boot, and then stooped down to gaie upon her ; he 
clutched her hair, and held it back, as he listened to see if 
the breathed. •' It would take but little to send her to 
burning perdition now ! '* he muttered. lie still glared upon 
her, and compressed his lips with a wild, terrible purpose, 
the offspring of his heated brain. Ho laid his hand upon 
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her white throat. Just then a tender, pitiful cry from his 
babe reached his ear. He paused, and heard the nurse re- 
ply in softest tones of endearment. 

" Oh God 1 what was I doing ? " he exclaimed, striking 
his forehead. He started to his feet, and turning his face 
from Judith, buried it in his hands. A shower of burning 
tears relieved his frenzy. He gazed again upon the poor 
senseless heap before him. 

Judith sighed heavily, and opened her eyes — her mourn- 
ful gaze turned to him. He met it unmoved. She raised 
herself, acd uttered entreatingly, " Giovanni, you wrong 
me ! " 

" Silence ! " he returned, the fiend coming back to his 
eyes. 

" Listen to me, and we may yet be happy ! " she im- 
plored, dragging herself to the spot where he stood. 

" It is my turn to speak, miserable girl. We part for 
ever to-night ! " 

" Oh no ! no 1 " she screamed, clasping his knees, and 
looking up in his face in the wildest agony of prayer. " I 
have been imprudent, thoughtless, but I am innocent. I 
am yours, body and soul. Punish me, kill me, but do not 
forsake me ! Oh ! I will do any thing, every thing ! Sit 
down, and let me tell you all that is in my heart. I will 
speak truly, as I expect the judgment-day. I love only you, 
I have been faithful to you ! " 

" Faithful ! " he sneered, endeavoring to unloose her 
hold. 

" Giovanni ! " she cried wildly, starting to her feet, and 
raising her right hand upward. " There is a mighty God 
above, who will bring everlasting vengeance on you, if you 
drive me to madness, and death, and despair, without just 
cause!" 

He looked upon her excited features, and slowly replied. 
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u You and I gavo one soul to drink of despair; we are 
reaping our reward ! " 

" Despair ! She never knew the fiery serpents of pas- 
sion that lash aud choke my life. I am innocent ! Take 
me, keep me, save me from myself, from God, from hell ! 
Oh ! I tremble ! I fear every thing ! Mercy, Giovanni ! 
have mercy ! " She trembled violently, aud laid her baud 
upon his ami. He shook it off. 

" For our child's sake ! v she whispered. 

" The child you have disgraced ! Keep her ! She is 
yours ; she will be like you. I shall see her no more. I 
will not run the risk of blushing to call her daughter. Go 
where you will ! Stay here if you will ! The world need 
not know why we have parted. Difference of habit, of dis- 
position.'' lie smiled bitterly as he spoke the last sentence. 
44 Farewell, madam ! " 

She grasped his arm, and uttered, 

** Giovanni ! " but he was gone, and she stood there alone. 
She hurriedly reached the window, and tried to raise it, 
that she might spring from it, and drink of endless sleep. 
It resisted her freniied efforts ; she sunk upon a sofa, and 
hid her face amid its cushions; gradually she lost herself in 
stupor. The morniug light shone in the room, when the 
forsaken wife awoke from her wretched, terrified sleep. 
Marie stood by her, with the baby in her anus, looking 
down with deepest pity ; great tears were rolling down her 
face. She had partially heard the burdcu of the last nights 
dispute, and Mr. Benzoin had entered the uurscry early that 
morning, and wept passiouately over his child, straiuing it to 
his breast, until it cried with pain. He had even said, 
44 Marie, will you be a mother to thi* child V Will you 
bring hi-r to me if I write for you ? " 

Aud Marie had timidly, yet firmly answered, " I cannot 
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steal her from her mother — she is hers — she suffered for 
her." 

Mr. Benzoni had answered, " True, she is hers by right." 
Marie gazed into the uplifted eyes of her mistress some mo- 
ments, ere the whole dreadful truth came to Judith's spirit. 
Even in her awakened anguish, the tears of her servant 
galled her. She waved her hand for hei to step aside, and 
turned her face to the wall. 

" Where is Mr. Benzoni ? " she at length asked. 

" I do not know, madam ; he did not say where he was 
going." 

" Go away, Marie 1 " Marie went, and Judith groaned, 
and wept, and tore her hair, and cursed her misery, her ex- 
istence, her impotence. 



Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sadden wrench, believe not, 
Hearts may thus be torn away.*' 



A letter was handed to Madame Benzoni ; she broke the 
seal with fevered eagerness, hoping it might be from her 
husband. It was merely Walter's note. " What a dread- 
ful doom to fall upon me, for a little careless coquetry ! " 
the wept, " and he, that foolish boy, has left me in my lone- 
liness and woe. Alas ! if I had some heart to lean upon I 
Oh ! that Giovanni should have driven me into this hope- 
less abyss ! " 

Thus the days wore on in abject wretchedness, until 
pride stole back to its accustomed den. Judith formed her 
plans ; she threw aside the opium wherewith she had 
drugged her consciousness of pain. She went to her mirror, 
and saw with surprise the change that bad passed over her 
beauty. 

" It shall all come back," she murmured, u and if it be 
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in human power to effect it, that nan shall kneel at my feet 
as I knelt at his, and as vainly. I will devote nay life, to 
convincing him of my innocence, my worth, my charms " — 
she smiled a ghastly smile, " he shall learn that I am a de- 
voted mother, a faithful friend, a spotless woman, sought by 
the wisest, the noblest, the best.' 1 Judith devoted herself 
to a course of physical training that won back the roses to 
her cheeks. She had been greatly admired since her resi- 
dence in Italy ; she had ever drawn about her young men 
of fashion, and more blase admirers, yet she had never lis- 
tened to words that the purest might not hear. Now she 
closed her doors upon all but tho?e of a higher stamp of 
morality. She was pitied, courted and caressed by the love- 
liest women around her. It was only known that her hus- 
band had cruelly abandoned her ; he provided amply for all 
her wants, and nought no divorce, therefore she was the 
sinned against, he the sinning. She cultivated sedulously 
her conventional gifts, and gracefully enriched her talk 
with jewels of wit and kuowlcdge. Her idle nature seemed 
replaced by a totally different one ; the clear soprano voice 
she had taken so little pains to cultivate, she now subjected 
to the highest training. Her once gay manner was now 
more fascinating than ever, by its half reserve. The witch- 
ery she exercised over the hearts of men, sprung from subtle 
arts ; they dared not acknowledge it, they dared not believe 
she was aware of it, so pure and chaste was her whole bear- 
ing. And yet her stern spirit ouly thirtted for the day that 
would bring her revenge ; she would scornfully have immo- 
lated every heart that amuncd her. Love for her child 
sometimes welled passionately into her heart. She strove 
sometimes to repress it, for she had learned that they suffer 
most who lovo most. 



CHAPTER XVII. . 

A tear had not made great changes in our family circle. 
Walter had left us, and James was frequently absent a 
month at a time on business, although he still called our 
house home. Mr. Rodman was able to provide for the mod- 
erate wants of his family, and still do a little towards pay- 
ing his debts. He had grown to be an altered man ; our 
cordial interest in him seemed to meet a thoughtful return. 
We listened often with a sensation of pleasure to remarks 
of his, which indicated truer views of life and duty — and 
then after he had left us, we lifted up our eyes to each other, 
smiling to think how sweet it was to have him accompany 
us on the heavenly road. Often he was harassed and per- 
plexed about his old business, and his former irritability of 
manner returned — but it was not seldom that he conquered 
this, and closed an impatient remark more gently than he 
had begun it. He never made an apology; he was too 
proud for that, but sometimes a little act of thoughtfulncss 
seemed to ask his wife to forget a previous harsh word — and 
then a soft flush would glow on her cheek, and a light would 
come in her eyes, as if sunrise were breaking over her soul. 
It was morning, and the orient light stole through the 
nursery windows, as I sat and painted there alone. Grace 
was in our chamber dressing for a brief journey. Miss 
Cardover was coming to take her in the country to spend a 

7* 
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month with her. Every summer she emigrated with her 
family to a lovely place, called Blooming Hill. It wan but 
a few miles from Boston. Here a widowed brother resided 
the year round. I had never seen him. In thin sequestered 
place our minister, Mr. Waldron, also lived in the summer 
with his aged parents. Miss Cardover had earnestly pressed 
me to accompany Grace, but I had gratefully declined. I 
desired to go so much, it was with the greatest reluctance 
I could compel myself to say " no." But her brother Pliny 
went there from the city every evening, and I did not care 
to meet him as often as I should, if I became temporarily a 
member of the same household. I felt as if I should never 
recover from the humiliation of having him suspect that he 
seemed better and brighter to me than any other human be- 
ing. It was a proud satisfaction to me to know that he 
thought I was not attracted to him. I strove to show this 
not eagerly, or arrogantly, but quietly and naturally, lie 
had been so gentle to Grace ; a transieut wonder if he loved 
her sometimes flashed over me ; I feared it, and then the 
fear glided away to come again another time. I knew that 
he pitied her for the blight that had fallen upon her youth ; 
and I knew that Grace preferred always to walk with him if 
other gentlemen sought to attend her from church. If we 
went to places of am use men t, James always fell to my lot, 
because Grace would not go with him ; thus she and Mr. 
Cardover seemed always naturally to go together. I had 
long since made a resolution uot to let my thoughts dwell 
upon him; sometimes unbidden they broke upon me, and 
whispered, '' He does not love (J race.'' 80 I was thinking 
and dreaming in the orient light, with my elbow on the ta- 
ble, and my head upon my hand ; my painting was forgot- 
ten. I had hoped iu days past that Grace would return the 
feelings with which Mr. Waldron regarded her; very soon 
after Mr. Benaoni left for Italy, he had sought Grace often; 
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but the instant she felt sure that his frequent calls were de- 
signed for her, she had assumed a coldness of demeanor that 
led to his staying away : her suffering and chilled heart was 
dead then to new hopes and affections. Now she felt differ- 
ently, and another might interest her. Who would be the 
magician ? 

While I was thus indulging in reverie, a light, quick 
tap sounded on the nursery-door. I opened it, and gave 
entrance to Miss Cardover, who looked as cheery as sunshine 
itself. 

" Oh, Kitty," she said, " it is too bad in you not to go 
with us. I have Pliny's light carriage at the door ; it will 
hold three very well — won't you go ? " 

" I think not," I returned, smiling. " I thank you with 
all my heart" 

" If you thanked me very much, you would go with us," 
she exclaimed, with a little peremptory shake of her head. 
" I am going to drive myself, in real country fashion. Is 
Grace nearly ready ? " 

" Yes ; she will be down presently. I heard one of the 
children running up stairs as you came in, to tell her." 

" Pliny would have driven us to Blooming Hill, but I 
had a faint hope that you would go, and therefore told him 
there would not be room for him. Now I suppose he will 
think he might have enjoyed Grace's society as well as not." 

" Probably," I answered. My heart gave a sudden beat 
— a dreadful beat. 

" Has Grace forgotten Mr. Benzoni ? " pursued Miss 
Cardover. 

" I think she has overcome her affection for him," I re- 
turned. " She has lost her esteem for him of course." 

" I always thought she and Pliny were made for each 
other. They are both so good, so noble, so heroic," said 
Miss Cardover. " I felt when Pliny was disappointed in 
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Morton, and Grace in Mr. Bensoni, thai Providence 
had reserved them for each other. Please do not mention 
what I have said to Grace." 

" No, I will not" 

Grace came down all smiles. She looked so young, so 
cheerful, as if sweet views of life and destiny were folded 
to her heart It seemed as if they had suddenly withered 
from mine. 

" Good-bye, dear, darling Kate ! " she said, pressing her 
fresh lips on my check. 

" Oh, I am going to the door with you/' I said, and fol- 
lowed them down stairs. Cousin Mary, the children, and 
Mary McConkcy gathered in the hall to say " Good bye/' 
And so they left us. 

A week after I received tlio following note from Grace : 

" Blessed Katy, (excuse the blessed, for I feel like pro- 
nouncing beucdictions upon every thing and every body,) you 
must and shall come here and make a little visit. Kate, it 
seems strange to me that you should not want to come, when 
they would be so glad to have you. I am afraid they will 
think you are indifferent to their warm feelings towards you, 
if you do not come. We have such charming times ! Such 
a spell of freshness has stolen over me since I have been 
here. I am so happy, happier than I have been, Kate, since 
Giovanni left mc. I do not lament that now. I believe 
it was the most fortunate event that could have happened 
to me. We wander in the woods, by the sea-shore— Nature 
has opened her innermost treasures to me, and I walk amid 
her glories, as if they were leading me to the open gate of 
Heaven. That terrible incubus is thrown from my spirit, 
and it bounds Itaekward to its youth, and onward to a hith- 
erto unrevealed world of gladness and glory. I may again 
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weep, but not so hopelessly. I thank God that I have crossed 
the abyss. 

" Gome to us, darling ! Pliny says he will call to-morrow 
evening to see if yon will ride out with him next day. Don't 
disappoint us. Give a world of love to Mary and the children. 

Tour affectionate Grace." 

This bright note communicated only pain to me ; — great 
pain. How could she be so joyous if love was not the sun 
of her heaven ? How could she rejoice that she had been 
separated from one whom she had loved so utterly ? Yes ! 
the selfish tears dropt upon the paper as I held it — they 
dropt fast as I knelt and prayed for self-renunciation. 

It was my destiny to leave my sheltering home, and go to 
them. I had no excuse to offer. Would not God grant me 
strength and love through the coming hours ? Would he 
not sustain me when sudden blows smote my heart, and I 
had no power to turn away ? I must prepare to meet, with 
tranquil, smiling face, the deepest pangs I had ever known. 
Alas! one year had not glided on without deepening the 
feelings I had struggled against. 

I told Cousin Mary I was going to Blooming Hill next 
day. She was delighted, and suggested many little attentions 
my wardrobe needed. I devoted myself to these little duties 
with a sort of anguish. What difference did it make how I 
should look ? I felt grateful that I could conceal my feel- 
ings under a light manner, when there existed a strong ne- 
cessity that I should do so. It is comparatively easy to 
disguise mental pain, when others do not suspect that it 
exists. 

Evening drew near. "Shall I read to you, Kate?" 
inquired Mr. Bedell, going in the parlor to sit by the solar 
lamp. " I bought Hyperion to-day ; that is a favorite of 
yours, I believe." 
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" Yes," I answered. " I should like to hear you read 
from it." I took my sewing and sat down near him. He 
was a fine reader. lie often stopped to make remarks— I 
did also : one time I was replying to his observations, and 
carefully turning down a hem at the same time : as I looked 
up, he dropped his eyes ; he had never looked at me so be- 
fore, and I was struck with intense embarrassment This 
confusion emboldened him, and he took my hand. At this 
instant the door opened and Mr. Cardover was ushered in by 
Mary McConkey. He evidently saw that his presence was 
inopportune ; he hesitated, but we both exclaimed, " Come 
in!" 

I added, " How are they all at Blooming Hill ? " 

" Quite well ! '' he answered, as he took the chair James 
offered him. " My sister desired me to call this evening to 
see if you would ride out to see them in the morning." 

44 Yes. I was expecting to. Grace wrote that I must 
be ready to accompany you to-morrow morning. " A solemn 
silence ensued after Mr. Cardover had bowed to my re- 
mark. 

" Have you ever read Hyperion, Mr. Cardover?" aaked 
James, endeavoring not to appear embarrassed, and apparent- 
ly not thinking exactly what he was saying. He had men- 
tioned to me, as we sat down to read, that the book had been 
recommended to him by Mr. Cardover. 

4i 1 have read it ! " was the response, as gravely made as 
if this fact had not occurred. 

Cousin Mary fortunately came in at this moment, and in 
her innocent unconsciousness she entered into a list of ani- 
mated questions about Grace that set us quite at ease; then 
she left us to ourselves again, but as her presence glided from 
the room, a sort of restraint glided in. 

Mr. Cardover did not stay long; he left, promising to 
call for me in the morning. 
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I went with him to the door, and as I closed it, I ex- 
claimed, " Good night, James ! " 

Then I turned and went up stairs : James did not reply ; 
as I passed the door, I was conscious that he still sat by the 
table, although I did not look in. I felt as though my words 
fell like ice upon him, but I saw no reason why any conver- 
sation should pa&s between us. I was in a tumult of painful 
surprise inwardly : it grieved me that our frank, kind friend- 
ship could exist no longer : I learned how much I had valued 
it. 

Now, I saw clearly how James's regard for me had been 
of gradual growth — I had known it, but I had supposed it 
was merely a fraternal affection — I had supposed Grace's 
image still slept in his remembrance. I had tried to interest 
and amuse him to divert his mind from his disappointment, 
and as I saw his cheerfulness returning, I had rejoiced in it. 
Once or twice he had frankly spoken of his attachment to 
Grace. I had seen so little of life, that I had believed first 
love could not be conquered under a great many years. The 
bubble was being rapidly broken under my very eyes by more 
than one friend. 

I remembered that a few days before, James had asked 
me in a tone that now struck me as peculiar, if I thought I 
should like to live at the South. I had cordially answered, 
" Oh yes, I should like to for a while, not for ever." 

It was his design to remove to a southern city as a 
chemist. He had not yet fixed on a time for his departure. 
It was a relief to know that he would soon be far distant 
from us, and yet a pain, for he had been so unceasingly kind 
to me, so ready to cheer me, if heavy shadows chanced to 
come over my soul. 

An uncomfortable night passed away, and the morning, 
bright and exultant, broke into my chamber. How I dread- 
ed the day, and many coming days ! To go from that quiet 
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boose, seemed to me almost as sorrowful as the departure of 
Eve from Paradise : she went from bliss to suffering, I from 
calm life and tranquil duties to conflict and anguish, which 
must be hidden under dissimulation ! — it was this necessity 
of concealment, this force of circumstances, that excluded me 
from seeking sympathy, that made me doubly miserable 
The stricken mourner may listen to words of strength, may 
be sustained by loving arms ; but the secret mourner must 
put on no weeds, must cling to no human arm. 

I went to the window, and looked out upon the sunshine 
— the asure heaven was peaceful as the blue eyes of an infant 
Our little yard had never seemed so dear, so beautiful ; the 
grape-vine clung in rich luxuriance to the trellis, the crab- 
apple tree and cherry tree were full of green foliage — the 
flower beds, occupying the only sunny spot, were blossoming 
and precious from the care bestowed npon them. These 
things I should not have heeded, if I were not going to leave 
them — they seemed to assure me that I should tread a thorny 
path ere I should see them again. I shrank from the woe of 
life— from the particular woe which had been accorded to 
me. 1 could have borne it, if fate had carried me far away 
from the objects who would unwittingly give me pain. But 
what good could it do to think ? — I must work while I could. 
After dressing, I packed up a few articles, put my room in 
order, and then sat down to read the Bible ; one verse struck 
my heart as peculiarly applicable. " lie that observeth the 
wind shall not sow ; aud he that regardeth the clouds shall 
not reap." Had I not forgotten lately that I had a holy 
mission upon earth ? It was very simple, very clear, very 
beautiful! It was "to sow beside all waters." It was to 
leant how I might live in the radiance of the King Eternal, 
and how I wight help every human being with whom I came 
in contact to live in this beautiful radiance also,— clouds and 
darkness were between me and the Divine One, always had 
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been, and only sorrow could remove them rapidly, and clear 
the path that leads to Him who is the origin of rest and 
beauty. It was a mistake to allow the wind and clouds of 
the present, to shut from my view the grand end which I 
must labor for. Somewhat consoled, somewhat more hope- 
ful, I knelt and entreated for power to take the sorrows and 
cares of life with a grateful spirit — I implored strength to 
walk in my own path with content — implored the All-Merci- 
ful to lead me in His way to the beautiful destiny whioh Ho 
reserves for his beloved. 

I went down to breakfast. When I left the dining-room 
to go up stairs, James took his hat and left the room also. 
We were in the hall together. 

" Good-bye, James,'' I said, extending my hand. " You 
have always been so kind to me ! " 

" And yet — " he said, looking directly at me ; his coun- 
tenance was pale, and he closed his firm lips together lest he 
should not finish the sentence steadily. 

" And yet — "I repeated : tears gathered, and I bowed 
my face, and kissed the hand that held mine humbly : " and 
yet, good-bye— for ever." 

u Good-bye, dear Kate ! " he pressed my hand, looked at 
me with an expression that smote me to the heart, although 
there was only yearning love and sorrow in it, and then he 
was gone. Oh ! how I longed to tell him how I loved him 
with a sister's love ! how I longed to bless him for the manly 
spirit in which he received my refusal — it could be called 
by no other name. How I yearned to cheer him, to offer 
noble fountains for the broken cisterns he had found. But 
it could not be. 

In the course of two or three hours, Mr. Cardovcr came 
for me. I heard his rap, and listened at the head of the 
stairs to hear if any one went to the door. Presently I saw 
Miss McConkey walking through the hall, rubbing her face 
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clean with the skirt of her dress, and spatting her hair smooth 
with both hands. 

" How do yon do, sir ? Walk in if jon please ! " she ex- 
claimed with an extraordinary effort at politeness as she 
opened the door. I'll call Miss Kate." 

She came running np after me, and stood looking at every 
article I put on, as if my apparel were royal. 

" O, but aint that a pretty bonnet, though ! " she uttered, 
" and them gloves, don't they fit nicely ? '' 

" Yes. very nicely ! Are you going to be a good girl 
while I am gone, Mary V " I observed as I put on my man- 

u Yes, ma'am ! Bid you make that mantilla, or buy it ?" 

" 1 made it. Good-bye I " 

I hastened down stain*, and found Mr. Cardover ready to 
conduct me to the carriage. After we were fairly seated, 
and had nodded aud smiled a last adieu to cousin Mary and 
the children, I saw Mary McCoukey's grave face behind 
them ; a parting word to her had been forgotten. 

•• Good bye, Mary McConkey ! " I cried ; u I'll tell Miss 
Grace what a good girl you've been since she has been 
gone." 

Her face brightened all over, as she smiled and nodded. 

Mr. Cardover kept up a ruuning conversation upon news- 
paper topics, but it seemed to me to be carried on with effort 
on both sides. After a little silence he said, *• James will go 
South very soon." 

44 Yes," I briefly responded, coloring at the recollection 
of the previous evening. I added, " I have not heard him 
say what day he intends to leave." 

44 You have not?" Mr. Cardover asked, lookiug at me 
searchingly, as if he doubted me almost. 

44 No, 1 have not," I answered ; 44 do you know ?" 

44 1 saw him this morning ; he thought be shook) leave 
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day after to-morrow." Still the dark eyes were reading my 
face, and under their scrutiny I could not look quite calm. 

" Probably James decided the day this morning," Mr. 
Cardovcr said, half inquiringly ; finding I made no response, 
he continued, " probably he will come to Blooming Hill to- 
morrow to bid his friends farewell." 

" Did he say so ? " I quickly asked. 

" No ; aud I forgot to ask him. Would he go South with- 
out seeing you again ? " This was asked in a low voice : we 
must not converse in low, confidential tones ; it was such 
friendly tones that had undone me. 

" He will, I think, go South without seeing me," I an- 
swered, rattling my fan a little, to^ encourage myself. 

"James is a noble young man." The gaae was still 
riveted upon me, as if it would reach the secrets of my soul. 

" Yes, I think so." 

u He has not many external graces ; but you, Kate, would 
care for the real man." 

" I suppose I ought" 

" And you do not ? " 

I was silent. 

" You do not care for James?" 

My heart was trembling lest I should not seem calm and 
strong — lest in acknowledging that I did not love James, 
some accent or expression might betray me — fear itself gave 
self-control, steadied my voice, and grasped pride for sup- 
port. 

" I do care for him," I said ; " I love him as if he were a 
brother." 

" A long silence ensued — then Mr. Cardover said, with 
his kind glance upon my face — it seemed so kind — " And 
you have been weeping this morning, — perhaps on account 
of his near departure ? " 

" I have been weeping for him." This was true, and I 
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was very glad it was the truth. " Now let us atop talking 
of this," I said coldly. Very soon we came in sight of the 
oceao. Mr. Cardovcr slacked rein — the view was glorious ! 
It came like a fresh draught to my heart. There is an in- 
spiring thrill in the dash of the rising tide — in the billowy 
freedom of old ocean. 

" Oh, stop ! " I entreated, unable to resist a thirsting desire 
to stand upon the beach, and gase upon that vast expanse; it 
seemed to rebuke the hot rush of human passion. Mr. Car- 
dorer stopped the carriage, and I sprang from it ere he did 
so himself 

" I am going," I said, nodding, as I hastened to the beach. 
How beautiful was the earth ! — it was rich in summer splen- 
dor ; a late shower had flung down a mantle of brilliance 
over every thing ; the trees, jewelled with sparkling drops, 
laughed in the sunshine; the grass was sweet and tender 
enough for the footfall of fairies ; the music of bird and in- 
sect and waving foliage came to my ear, — but I hastened 
nearer to the sound of the ocean's anthem. I had need of it 
I stood momently upon the beach, and the grandeur, not of 
ocean, but of life, came overwhelmingly upon me. What was 
the whole earth, but a material symbol of the glorious world 
of soul ? Why did tho ocean speak to me as the land conld 
not ? It was because beauty had faded from my inner world, 
and I implored strength, mighty as that of the sea, to sustain 
mc— more sublime. 

A rude mass of rock loomed up on the sandy beach. I 
climbed it, and looked upon a still wider view. The sky was 
lovely ; a soft, ethereal drapery veiled half the heavens, its 
tender snow melting and sweeping through the blue. As I 
gased, a poem of infinite, eternal beauty came to my soul ;— 
at that instant I was able to give up the disposal of my life 
to the Great Creator — the Unerring Father. Tea, it 
seemed as if I even prayed under a new heaven— omdar a 
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dearer light — prayed that the confusion and unsightlincss of 
my inner world might be moulded by the Divine Architect 
into a new grace and glory ; faith in the beautiful and just 
arose; the strange splendor about me struck some deep, 
blessed chord of my being. 

Mr. Cardover came up ; he did not mount the rocks— -he 
looked at me ; I had no words to say, but a smile broke from 
my heart 

We gated in a long silence. 

But it was time to go ; how reluctantly I turned— even 
as I turned, I had a consciousness that old feelings would 
take possession of me. Mr. Cardover came forward to assist 
me. 

" No," I said, waving him away, " let me help myself." 

He bowed silently, and we wended our way to the car- 
riage, commenting for the first time upon the exceeding 
beauty of the scenery. 

We started again. A little brown spire, surmounted by 
a golden cross, stood out in the noonday sky, showing us that 
we neared Blooming Hill ; here and there a white or brown 
house peered out from a world of greenness. As we slowly 
drove along, we came in view of an old stone dwelling, built 
after a comparatively ancient fashion ; it was partially cov- 
ered with ivy : it brought old castles to mind, although its 
dimensions were not on an altogether magnificent scale. The 
grounds were well laid out; dark evergreens dotted them, 
contrasting with more airy, cheerful shrubbery. 

" Who lives here ? " I inquired. 

" Mr. Waldron's parents live here ; he also lives here in 
the summer. The village was named from this place. 
Blooming Hill can hardly be called a village, there are so 
few houses." 

At this moment a lady and gentleman came cantering on 
spirited horses towards us. I soon recognized the dark rid- 
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ing dress, and white waving plume, as belonging to Grace. 
She came with a radiant face, her cheeks glowing, her eyes 
flashing with pleasure. We stopped a moment for gay greet- 
ings, and then they escorted us ou our way. Mr. Cardover's 
brother was so totally unlike him. He was tall, lank and 
ungraceful ; his pale shining red hair lay smoothly upon his 
head ; it curled up in a regular line around his neck ; he was 
very good-natured looking, with projecting upper teeth, which 
were frequently shown in smiles. He was very wealthy, and 
had obtained his riches by industry and happy fortune. 

A short ride brought us to his house. It was a square 
white building with a piaxsa across the front, and wings on 
each side. Grape-vines ran over the lattice work of the 
piazza, and climbed to the roof of the house. Fruit trees 
abounded on the premises, but they were overshaded by 
magnificent oaks, elms and maples ; roses were in their splen- 
dor, the air was redolent with fragrance ; the summer-house 
was buried amid honey -suckle vines ; comfort had been con- 
sulted every where. 

Mr. Seth Oardover assisted Grace from her horse. Miss 
Cardover stood in the door to welcome us. Her cordial 
smiles added heart to her words ; she took us into the par- 
lors, untied my bonnet, begged Grace to throw off her riding 
costume as speedily as possible, and wondered that we had 
not literally melted. 

u Why, we never thought of its being warm,'' said I, ap- 
pealing to Mr. Cardover. 

" Nor did we observe the heat, Miss Grace," said Mr. 
Seth Cardover, in a tone of peculiar meaning. 

u Miss Cardover has mistaken the temperature ! "' ex- 
claimed Grace, laughing. 

When his brother had spoken, Pliny Cardover suddenly 
looked at him with a sort of inquiry, then he went to the 
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window, and gave a very low whistle. I fanoied he was 
mentally saying, " Hey, is it so, brother Seth ? " 

I thought if brother Seth belonged to the class of gentle- 
men who are always on endearing and whispering terms with 
young ladies, I should come in for a share of his attentions. 
The dinner table deprived me of all hope : I saw that Grace 
was unpleasantly conscious of monopolizing the thoughts of 
our host 

Before we rose from the table he said, " Ladies, I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry to be obliged to leave my home at this time, 
when it is made so attractive by your presence." 

" How long shall you be absent, Seth ? " asked his sister. 

" About a week," he returned. " I shall depend on you, 
Pliny, to show the ladies about." 

" 111 do my best," said Pliny. " What say you, ladies 
bright ; will you have a boat row this afternoon ? Shall we 
go down to the beach, and tempt old ocean ? " 

"Not to-day, Pliny," interrupted Miss Cardover; "let 
Kate get rested first. To-morrow afternoon we will prevail 
on Mr. Waldron and his sister to accompany us. Wouldn't 
that be more charming ? " and she turned her cordial face to 
me. 

" Yes, it will be delightful." I secretly wondered if Miss 
Cardover knew that Mr. Waldron had admired Grace. 

" Come, little maids," said she, as she rose from the table, 
" let us go in the parlor, and sew and talk — you may take a 
nap if you choose." We declined this indulgence, and she 
continued : " If we can't get rid of Pliny, he may read to us. 
Would you like that?" 

" Oh, yes," we answered. 

Mr. Seth Cardover followed us to the parlor, and bade 
us "good-bye." His last glance rested on Grace; she 
dropped her pocket-handkerchief, and stooped to pick it up, 
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that she might avoid the farewell of those eyes. Miss Car- 
dover and Pliny followed their brother to the door, where 
they stood and talked some moments. 

" Too bad, isn't it?" said Grace, giving me a dismayed 
look. 

"What?" 

" Why, that Mr. Seth Cardover has taken a fancy to me 
I did not feci quite certain of it until to-day, or I should 
have shortened my visit. I shall go before he returns. I 
have enjoyed myself so much; Miss Cardover is a delightful 
companion." 

I ran up stairs to get my thimble; when I returned, 
Grace and Pliny Cardover stood in tho window ; the latter 
had his back turned towards me; — he was whispering to 
Grace, and her eyes were cast down : a timid, startled smile 
was on her lips, and a warm, beautiful blush was deepening 
in either cheek. She stole from the window, and sat down 
by Miss Cardover. I retreated a step, a suspicion flashed 
across me, that tore from my naked heart the disguises I had 
thrown over it. I knew every expression that came to the 
countenance of Grace, and I saw that a love-light from within 
had suddculy flashed out She loved again. I did not trem- 
ble, or weep ; and yet for an instant it seemed as if my son! 
had lost all support. " Fool 1" I murmured, and I set fool 
upon the anguish that rolled towards me, — it must wait 

" What are you going to read ? " I asked, as I went in, 
and took my seat. 

41 Hero is a little poem by Mrs. Brooks, Kate. I'll read 
it, and see if you and Grace believe it." Mr. Cardover read. 

" The bard has twig, (!od nerer funned a too] 

Without iu own peculiar mate to meet 
Its wandering halt, when ripo to crown the whole 

Bright plan of Mine, moat heatenly, moat complete. 
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But thousand evil things there are that hate 

To look on happiness; these hurt, impede, 
And leagued with time, space, circumstance, and fate, 

Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine, and pant, and bleed. 

And as the dove to far Palmyra flying, 

From where her native founts of Antioch beam, 

Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing, 
Lights sadly at the desert's bitter stream ; — 

So many a soul o'er life's drear desert faring, 
Lore's pure congenial spring nnfound, unquaffed, 

Suffers, recoils, then thirsty and despairing 

Of what it would, descends and sips the nearest draught" 

The words of this poem sounded like a requiem oyer my 
youth and my joy. They defined vague thoughts ; they said 
that thus should sweet prophesies of a glorious fate be tram- 
pled under the heel of destiny ; ambition in various shapes 
had floated before me; often had I dreamed of modest 
sources of tranquillity, — now, I saw that the central hope had 
been slain, or had winged its flight away, and all lesser things 
had fallen to decay, even as the body becomes worthless 
when the spirit has departed. These thoughts preyed upon 
my spirit with a fearful power. I had reached the hour I 
had dreaded : all was perishing from my sight ; the strength 
I had besought had gone with every treasure ; courage had 
leaped from its throne; oh! to lay my face in the dust 
And yet, a slow, steady fire gathered in my cheek, symboliz- 
ing the fire that was consuming my idols. I sat still and 
sewed, hearing with torture the conversation carried on by 
the happy hearts near me. 

" And you really believe that two souls are created for 
each other ? " asked Grace, looking at Miss Gardover with 
sweetly, modestly shining eyes. " Would not such a belief 
induce disturbance in society ? " 

8 
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" How so, Miss Grace?" questioned Mr. Cardover. 

" Because mistakes are perpetually occurring. Two 
sons meet, and marry under the belief that they are made for 
each other. They are forced to change their belief in their 
congeniality, and find that they are painfully unlike in many 
respects that the heart holds most dear. If they believe 
your doctrine, they might feel themselres justified in separat- 
ing from each other, in breaking up the family, and robbing 
their children of a hearth and home. In fact, we hear of 
such cases frequently." 

u We never hear of such cases, except among those who 
have some radical wrong at heart,— except among those who 
hold in light esteem their sacred, plighted word, or are car- 
ried away by some enthusiasm that deprives reason of its 
just control. With our belief in this doctrine, we acknow- 
ledge that men and women cannot frequently avoid ™*fc»»g 
mistakes in this world. We go to the altar, and swear be- 
fore Almighty God to be faithful until death, and if there be 
no crime committed, by which the law can separate, it is 
perjury to break the tond. When persons marry, they take 
upon themselves a holy mission to each other, and virtually 
promise to give no wandering fancies to any passer by. If 
their hopes are broken, it is a sad destiny, yet it is a risk 
which has been run ever since the world has stood. A 
second mistake might occur, a third, a dosen. One has no 
right to marry, if he is not prepared to be '* faithful unto 
death" under ordinary circumstances. Attachments are 
never formed after marriage without guilt, however platooie 
they may assume to be ; for there is always an early tinw 
when the soul may start back from the precipice, and save 
its purity, ere it become too blind and infatuated. I have 
little patience with those who hold the legal tie of minings 
in loose esteem ; they have not the highest good of society at 
heart They are not the self-sacrificing spirits who would 
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bleed in the cause of humanity, — they would rather dream 
on roses, than work out the problem of the world's redemp- 
tion. There are those who are too superficial and sensual 
ever to be satisfied with one." 

"And what would you do with such?" asked Grace. 
" Is their eternity spent with the chosen half?" 

" If spent with the chosen half, certainly not in love, — 
such loTe as the blessed know. In one case, it would be a 
galling bondage, while in the other the reverse. If you ob- 
serve married pairs, you will see that only those who are 
heavenly-hearted retain through life the first exquisite hap- 
piness of their union." 

" But it seems a dreadful thing," said Grace, " that two 
should live together, and find no happiness in each other's 
society, — that they should almost despise each other, or that 
one noble spirit should be bound in chains to an inferior one, 
for a long period of years, — there are many such cases, where 
no gross wrongs exist." 

" There are," said Miss Cardover ; " but, Grace, children 
often have parents who are a grief and shame to them, and 
yet it will not release a child from certain duties ; and parents 
often have children who stab them to the soul daily, yet a 
good parent for that reason will never cease to labor for the 
highest good of those whom God has given to his more pecu- 
liar care. ' The end is not yet ; ' we are in a school, and 
must expect to work amid difficulties, to aim in this life to 
secure our own highest spiritual development, and the best 
good of those around us, rather than to clutch happiness at 
the expense of holiest duty. Our faith in a world of com- 
pensation can buoy us up above every difficulty here. We 
are merely learning to live now, and the very woes that beset 
us, may become our best teachers. If the good and bad were 
not often mixed in closest affinity, the bad would lose oppor- 
tunities of amendment, while perpetual sunshine to the good 
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would never deepen the virtues which spring from Adversity. 
If those always met who were peculiar mat** in this life, 
they might sail on the stream of content, and never reach 
that nobleness and worth which are tried in the crucible of 
suffering ana contending fate. Until selfishness has been 
long warred against, we are not fit for perfect happiness, — 
we should grasp it, and shut our ears to the wailing cries 
that thronged the air. I know that many say, " they are 
good, while they are happy/' which only means that they 
have never known themselves until evil overtook them. In 
an adverse hour, the giants start from their caves in the 
spirit; — amid the darkness and tempest, the heroic, the 
heaven-aspiring wrestle and conquer, while the supine are 
conquered, and confirm themselves in the belief that the 
giants never came, until the sun ceased to shine." 

I could bear the flow of conversation no longer : as I rose, 
Mr. Cardover turned his large eyes upon me with a sadden, 
searching light, and instantly withdrew them. 

u Where are you going, pet ? '' asked Miss Cardover, 
taking my hand, and looking at me with her frank, warm 
glance, which seemed always to love what it looked upon. 

" You said we might take a nap," I returned ; M so you 
will let me do that, or wander in the garden, won't you ? "' 

* ; Yes, please yourself, my darling. Do just what you 
wish all the time you stay." 

I left them : they were smiling : it seemed strange to 
me that they did not divine the pain that had rooted itself 
in my being so deeply. I hastened to the lovely room ap- 
pointed for Grace and myself. How it would have charmed 
me with its snowy bed, pretty bureau, small pictures and 
fragrant bouquets, if the delicious hopes and romance of 
girlhood still belonged to me. I closed the door, and 
prostrated myself by the low bedside— there I remained m 
dumb humility — in poverty. I had no words — no winged 
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entreaties to send to the All-Father — no tears. It was all 
over, and a dead calm like that which the mariner grows 
faint at beholding on the Pacific, had overtaken me. Life 
is expiring in such a calm. The green vines a£ the window 
softly moved to the summer air ; the birds tenderly twit- 
tered a hashed melody ; it was mockery all, and yet as I 
listened I rose, took my son-bonnet, and stole from the 
room. I left the house by a side-door, and wandered 
towards the dense woods that bounded the garden and 
meadow. Their solitude was what I wanted ; on I went 
with hasty steps. I came to a tiny stream, that flashed and 
sparkled in the sudden sunshine that broke through a rift 
in the foliage of the trees — then it lost itself in a labyrinth of 
wild willows. I thought it might lead me to the ocean, and 
I followed its course. I came to the beach, to the vast sea. 
It had lost its glorious anthem of the morning ; it chanted 
to me no more ; it said now, " I sang to you when a little 
hope slept undreamed of beneath your courage — you cannot 
hear ihe-^-never more ! " So I yielded to the message, and 
sat down upon a stone, burying my face in my hands. My 
soul prayed, " Oh, if God would let me always sit here, sit 
here until I die — this is a fate dreary enough. I am not 
strong enough to contend — to dissimulate — to meet them." 
Then it passed through my mind, that I had sometimes 
thought of going South as a governess. I had a long time 
ago spoken to Cousin Mary and Grace about it, and they 
had dissuaded me from my purpose. Now it must be done, 
and very speedily. A pale gray broke through the black- 
ness of my despair as this relief came. I should be spared 
the torture # of meeting them until I had learned to possess 
different feelings. With this thought I rose and started for 
the house. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Night came. Grace and I slept together ; my head rested 
on her arm ; she talked to me a long time in a sweet, ram- 
bling way that required little answer. I listened like one 
wearily imprisoned — stifled — panting for a place to breathe 
— to weep : for the dead calm was passing away. After she 
fell asleep I turned my face to the wall, and tears flowed, as 
my heart inwardly uttered, 

" No dreams for me henceforth and for ever ! No sedu- 
cing brightness in the paths of earth — a terrible revelation 
has flashed through every hitherto hidden chamber of my 
being : no longer frank with others, I will speak to thee, my 
soul, and then weep in self-pity until my anguish is allayed. 
I love him, and through the midnight darkness the blush 
steals to my cheek as I acknowledge it : thus they deserve 
to suffer, who forget the delicacy of woman, and are won 
uuwooed. And so over all the blasted hopes that have 
dropped from my tree of life, a mocking voice sounds, and 
yet at times I thought there was an unwonted kindness in 
his eyes when he turned to me— it was pity for my orphan 
estate and def>ent]enc<'. It seem* some dreadful dream that 
holds me in thrall — some fearful magic that has changed my 
hopeful heart, aud the whole universe with it I could not 
help it. I suffer, because God permits it> I did not kasw 
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how strong and wild was the spell that was silently enwrap- 
ping me." 

Thus moaning, the long night dragged along, and morn- 
ing dawned. Grace awoke. 

" Why, Kittle," she exclaimed, " you look as if you had 
scarcely slept at all" 

" I think I am not well, Grace," I said, hoping to attrib- 
ute my appearance to physical illness : in fact I was not 
well. " My head aches." 

" Don't get up. Let me bathe your head in cold water. 
Oh ! you poor little thing, you look as if you felt so ill." 
She rose, threw up the window near the bed, shook up my 
pillow, and then bathed my brow with her gentle, caressing 
touches. She kissed me, and spoke so tenderly. " We 
won't take our sail on the water to-day, if you are not well 
enough to go, dear." 

" I shall get up presently," I returned ; " this morning 
air is reviving." 

She left the room, and ere long returned laden with roses 
and a host of sweet flowers. She lovingly laid the most fra- 
grant roses on my pillow, and on the snowy counterpane : 
the rest she arranged in the vases : the brightest of all she 
placed on a little stand near the bed, where I could see it : 
then her gentle hands bathed my forehead again in cooling 
water. When she ceased, she stroked my hair slowly as she 
ulked. Beloved Grace ! her angelic tenderness kept some- 
what more distant the sudden pangs of envy that had as- 
sailed me ; her almost maternal manner soothed me. I 
looked at her as she moved about the room, and remembered 
that she had suffered as I was suffering. Could she have 
endured more ? Yes, she was more cruelly situated. Ju- 
dith had a heart of iron towards her ; but she, my noble 
Grace, she would have knelt and offered up her happiness to 
the Infinite Giver, if duty demanded it. Her whole life 
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seemed to say, " I live for yon Heaven — I yield me to my 
Father's guiding hand." 

Could I be willing to take away her happiness ? Should 
I allow any thing to stand between us ? "Oh ! my Father, 
spare me this ! " I entreated. " Let me still feel that as 
destined angels we walk hand in hand through our different 
discipline. Let her still bo the pure one who has led me 
upward. Save me from being ungrateful to her even in a 
transient thought ; and some time, when I am better and ho- 
lier, fill my soul with thankfulness for her joy — her beautiful 
joy." 

" Grace, dear," I said, " I am going to leave my bower of 
roses, but I bless you for placing them there just the same. 
Now let me kiss you with all my heart, dear, kind sister.'' 

She smilingly met my embrace, and then went down 
stairs. 

In the afternoon we went on the ocean : a merry party 
wc seemed in our sail -boat— ourselves with Mr. Waldron and 
his widowed sister. And none laughed more than I, or 
dashed about the spray more recklessly. Grace sat beside 
Mr. Card over ; she said little, and when in a more quiet 
mood I looked at her, a pang, an unconquerable pang struck 
my heart. Perhaps it was envy. It seemed as if a tender 
aura breathed around her — a soft angelic charm that waved 
above the buds of hope, springing momently to life within. 
I cannot express it, and yet the fluttering gladness of her 
exquisitely pure spirit was all comprehended by mine. It 
had upon me the effect of beauty, and yet it pained me— it 
awoke sweet visions of a capability for joy, with the knowledge 
that I must be for ever shut out from such a paradise. Mr. 
Oardovcr glanced at her often, and then hastily averted bis 
eyes. I imagined the same sorrowful pain came across Mr. 
Waldrou's heart that came to mine, but he sat next me and 
I dared not look at him. After we reached home, I went 
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into the parlor suddenly, and saw Mr. Cardover bending 
over the back of Grace's chair, speaking to her in a low 
tone — the same sweet, bashful look was in her eyes, and the 
same warm blush glowed in her cheeks. 

The next day we were invited to visit at Mr. Waldron's. 
His sister, Mrs. Ingersoll, rode over in the morning, and 
proposed it. She was the same pale, elegant-looking wo- 
man who had entered the church with her brother, the first 
time I saw them. 

It was a beautiful day, and we preferred walking to rid- 
ing. While we sat at work, wondering if it was time to get 
ready, Mr. Waldron and Mr. Cardover entered. They had 
met at the post-office, and the former walked home with 
Pliny to accompany us to his house. 

" There is a letter," said Mr. Cardover, holding one high 
above his head, and laughing at our eager looks. 

" Here, Miss Kate ! " 

I looked at it, but it was for Grace ; it had on it a for- 
eign post-mark. I recognized Mr. Benzoni's handwriting. 

" From Italy, Grace ! " I said, in surprise, as I handed 
it to her. 

" From Walter, I imagine," exclaimed Mr- Cardover 
" Devour it quickly, lady-birds, and then we will go out in 
this delicious air." 

Grace's eyes fell on the superscription, and every vestige 
of color left her face. She looked at it as if she were spell- 
bound. 

> " Come," she said in a low voice, and I followed her to 
our room. As I passed Mr. Waldron, there was a pale anx- 
iety in his face ; his eyes were riveted upon Grace with an 
expression that assured me her every heart-beat was) a study 

for him. 

Grace flung the letter on the floor, and casting herself in 
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a chair, buried her face in her hands, and gar© waj to pan* 
sionate weeping. 

u Grace," I said, after a long silence, " why should this 
affect you so ? You love him no longer." 

" No ! oh no ! it brought up all the past. Every feel- 
ing rushed over me — it came like a cruel signal to remind 
me of the slight hold I once had upon happiness — it recalled 
the skeleton ever sitting at the Egyptian banquet And 
Kate, I will confess it, however inconsistent it may sees, 
that wild, intense love rushed over me like a torrent. But 
it is gone ! Oh ! that I were sheltered ; were safe in a ho* 
lier love. I fear that man, although I love him no longer ; 
he once swayed my whole souL" 

" He is married, Grace." 

" Oh no, ho would not write to me if Judith were living. 
She must be dead, and he has written perhaps that he is free 
now. Perhaps it would be better for me to send the letter 
back unopened ; shall I, Kate V " 

" If it were mine, I should read it. I never could tee 
any particular sense in sending back an unopened letter. It 
might have a totally different bearing from what was sup- 
posed. You can send it back without reply, or if you do 
not like this, you can send a second one back unbroken." 

She broke the seal, and after reading it, gave it to mo 
with firm lips and flashing eyes, saying, " Read it, and tell 
me what you think." I read : — 



" Bblovbd Grace, — Do not start, beaveuly one, 
this familiar writing falls beneath your eyes— it comet from 
one who has gleaned in his wanderings ouly ashes to aatufy 
his heart — from one who looks back with inextinguishable 
yearning for the peace that was about his steps, when the 
angel of his life sat beside him. You were and are that an- 
gel — you, and you alone have power to draw mo from a hall 
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of misery, and win me back to heaven. You used to talk 
of eternal repose. Grace ! if I never taste of either tem- 
porary or eternal repose, it will be your hand that thrusts 
me back among fiends. I am a reckless man — my destiny 
hangs upon a thread. I am hopeless, unless hope comes 
from you. I have not the will or the strength to take an 
upward path without your help. I have lost faith in man 
and woman. I trust you ! I turn to you, and read love 
and mercy in your soft eyes. In my miserable loneliness I 
pray to you as to some white-robed angel, who will fold my 
sinking head upon her breast, and bear me up to Heaven. 
Forgive the past 1 I was deluded by a siren — I was wiled 
away from you, and from my better self at the same time. 
I have no excuse to offer, except that I was mad — infatuated. 
I have expiated that infatuation. I have repented with 
groans and tears — I have seen every hope blasted. My 
proud soul has bowed itself in the dust. Judith was un- 
faithful to me ! Never before have those words escaped my 
lips, and never shall the world know my shame. Sho lives 
at Rome caressed and honored, the pitied, abandoned wife 
of Benzoni. She walks with care and prudence as yet, but 
her motions are watched, and ere long she will forget herself, 
and sin privately, while publicly winning the respect due to 
virtue. I shall never cease to watch her for my child's 
sake. My child ! oh, Grace, would to God she inherited 
your angelic nature ; — would to God I had never seen her 
mother, then might we both have been spared bitter agony. 
You have suffered — you have not forgotten me. You can- 
not ! You love me still ! — the wild, unconquerable love that 
springs to you at each instant of my life, kindles the same 
fervent glow within the heart that long since learned to re- 
spond to mine. Do not deceive yourself— -do not turn away 
and think your being is divorced from mine. I hold you by 
a bond that can never be broken ; a love that will seek you 
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until death, for you are mine, Grace, mine alone, and neither 
God nor the Evil One shall divide us uow. Forgive this 
raving, angelic one. I will kneel at jour feet, and b ese e c h 
in more tender terms, but I cannot give you up. You can 
scarcely comprehend my passionate Italian nature. I live, 
I breathe but for you. All has been swept away, but out 
stake is left I win you — or die ! Every hope, every fear, 
every thought, every feeling is concentrated upon the prise 
I seek — valued pricelessly, since the world holds none other 
for me. My angel ! I hear you reason, and say it would be 
wrong to bless me while Judith lives, or while we are undi- 
vorced by law. You acknowledge that it is for eternity, not 
time that you live — for God's sanction, and not the world's 
praise or blame. Look within your heart, Grace, and ask 
where the wrong would be. Would it not be committing 
far more sin to drive me, a reckless, ruined wretch, upon the 
dangerous quicksands of temptation, than to guard me with 
your holiness and purity ? I canuot progress uuless I am 
happy — unless my affections are at rest. Why should hu- 
man happiness be sacrificed to existing laws ? Why should 
I be chained to Judith, when she preys like a vulture upon 
the vitals of my happiness? Why should we be parted, 
when it would be exquisite happiness for us to be together ? 
(I assume that you love me still, Grace.) God desires man 
to be happy. The eyes of the law are more terrible to you 
than the strong cry of a breaking heart This world was 
not destined by the Creator to be the prison-house of souls 
— it has been made so by the sins of mankind. The sin of 
living a married life without love, has crushed thousands of 
spirits — it is living a lie. It proceeds from a cowardice thai 
dare not brave the world ; brave creatures weak and mortal 
as themselves. You, Grace, I believe have a heroism thai 
may elevate you above such. I feel a pure and holy lore for 
you, and am sure that our union would promote our welfare 
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spiritually. It would bo criminal and impure for me to seek 
any other, while my inner life cleaves to you. Let us rather 
cart off all bonds, all systems of doctrine, and trust only in 
the God who cares for our happiness. I have thought much 
upon this subject, and am -convinced that I have the truth — 
sure that it would be right for us to live together. Can you 
be unforgiving, Grace ? My whole life shall be devoted to 
your happiness. In placid, perfect content our lives shall 
pass. Your benevolent nature shall know no check until my 
fortune is exhausted in your service. We will prove to the 
world that goodness, purity and right may exist where per- 
sons are not bound by the mere figment of a ceremony, which 
differs with every nation. 1^ shall wait for your reply with 
intense impatience. Think well and deeply on this matter. 
If a favorable answer come, I shall fly to meet you, to bear 
you to any spot on earth you choose. Think of me, beloved, 
for not a thought shall wander momently from you. Angel, 
give me hope, or I am lost, lost for time and eternity. I 
will not live if you turn from my prayers. Mark me, Grace, 
I have said there was but one stake left ; if that is lost, you 
send an unprepared soul to judgment. If gained, I shall 
become good and happy— devoted to my race. FarewelL 

" Giovanni." 

I looked at Grace in utter astonishment. How little he 
had understood her. The fire had left her eyes, her hands 
were clasped on her lap, and tears were dropping-— dropping. 

" Grace, what do you think of the letter ? " I asked. 
" What do you think of his views ? " 

" They are false and delusive, yet I am not surprised 
that he entertains them. Kate, there is no vital centre of 
holiness in him to keep him right — to make him wise. He 
must be so wretched, so lonely, so unhappy. I thought it 
was only my happiness that Judith sacrificed." 
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" Shall you return his letter ? " 

" Perhaps I could say something to make him think life 
still worth living for — something that might awake some 
slumbering good within him, and give him courage. " 

" You are always so sanguine, Grace. It is a blessed 
thing to be so ; but a case like this is different. I would 
not tamper with danger here— you are safe enough, but his 
hope must be crushed entirely. Do not open the door to 
pity. Send back the letter without a word." 

" But, Kate, he says he will not live if"— 

" Yes, I know he says so, and a great many healthy men 
have said the same thing before him." 

" But you know his passionate disposition, Kate. Sup- 
pose he should — should — you know, Kate, Miss Cardover 
was telling us this morning about that German gentleman 
who committed suicide when her friend refused him." 

" Yes, but I have no fears of Mr. Bensoni. Perhaps I 
could write him a note that would change his fell intent" 

" What would you say ? " 

*' Dearest Mr. Bexzoni, — My cousin, Miss Pcrcival, is 
rather pleased with another gentleman at present. She re- 
marked to me this morning that she thought if you %could 
kill yourself, it might save her considerable annoyance. 

" Yours, with much esteem, 

* K. H." 

The color spread suddenly over the face and neck of 
Grace. 

41 Did you guess that I loved some one else ? " she asked 
in a startled manner. 

u 1 guessed it," I replied, rising and going to the look- 
ing-glass to brush my hair. 
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41 How ? Did my manner shew it ? I have tried to 
oem indifferent, for he has not said yet that he loved me." 

I did not answer : the wildest flood of emotion rushed 
tot me; it rose higher and higher: it seemed as if my 
eart would burst I knew the joy that was swaying the 
mil of Grace. She sat buried in delicious thought At 
sngth she said, " Did you guess, Kate, that he loved me ? " 

" Yes, I guessed so." 

I caught sight of her radiant face in the glass ; and then 
aw my own, filled with contending feelings. Grace came 
o me, and kissed my quivering lips. 

"I thought you would rejoice in the knowledge that we 
vwed each other, Kate." 

It was too late ; my self-control was gone. I flung my 
rms about her, and wept in an agony of passion. I cared 
ot that the flood-gates had given way. What had one so 
lopeless and forsaken to do with pride ? 

" I will not always be so selfish, Grace. I shall learn to 
ook upon your happiness as I ought. But forgive me now I 
lave mercy on me for awhile. Do not speak to me about 
t!" 

u No, I will not, poor Kittie ! " 

There was a rap at the door ; it was only the servant, 
rho said Miss Cardover and the gentlemen would be ready 
o go whenever we were. Grace had not turned to go to the 
loor before I regretted intensely that I had betrayed myself. 
'. would have given worlds to recall those tears. 

" I had no idea, Kate, that you would feel so badly about 
t," she said, returning. " Sister Mary cried just as hard, 
fhen I told her that I was engaged to Mr. Benzoni. This 
s more uncertain than that seemed. We shall not be sepa- 
rated far ; we can see each other every day." 

I breathed freely ; she did not suspect the truth. I 
was almost happy, or rather I was deeply grateful. We 
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bathed oar faces, and wient down stain like veiled nuns. 
Grace complained that the son was so scorching without a 
▼eil, when Miss Cardover asked if we designed to enter a 
convent, and had been shriving each other of our sins, for 
the last hour. 

" And have you been talking about Walter's letter all 
this time ? " she continued, looking at Grace, whose counte- 
nance had regained its usual composure ; her eyes showed no 
traces of tears through her veiL 

" Not all the time ! " answered Grace. " The letter was 
not from Walter ! " she added in an undertone. Mr. Wal- 
dron's ear caught her words, — he looked upon her with ejes 
of love, and read in her now calm face, traces of past emo- 
tion. We started from the house. I stepped back from Mr. 
Cardover, who chauced to be next me. He and Grace 
walked together, while I weut between Mr. Waldron and 
Miss Cardover. I felt as if protected by two good angels. 

u Did you know, Kate, " said Miss Cardover, as we fell 
a little belaud the couple in front, " that Mr. Benaoni was 
in the country ? " 

u No ! how can it be ?'' I exclaimed in surprise. 

" lie is lure. Did you know him, Mr. Waldron?" and 
Miss Cardover looked at him. 

" I have met him. 1 ' 

u I received a letter from Lilly to-day, saying she had 
seen him. Grace does not know it, of course/ 1 

" Oh no ! v 1 an-swered. 

u I think our Grace was reserved fur a happier fate than 
hU wife might expect," Miss Cardover said. Mr. Waldron 
colored, but did not return the look or smile of Miss Cardover: 
she went on. " hilly nays that he stopped Gertrude in the 
street aud a*ked a great many questions about Grace. I won- 
der if Judith is with him. He probably regret* hi* conduct." 

" I should think he ought ! " I said. I concluded not to 
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ril Grace at present that he was in America, and said, " Sup- 
ose we do not mention it I hope they may not meet" 

" Why keep it from her ? " asked Mr. Waldron. 

" I merely thought," I said, " that it might annoy her, 
nd that it would be as well for her not to know it until she 
oes back to Boston at least." 

" 1 would not make a secret of it, Miss Kate. What is 
e to her now ? only a despised acquaintance I " 

" Perhaps I had better tell her. — I'll do so," I rejoined, 
scanned my reluctance to telling her, and found my motives 
ery confused. True, I thought it would perplex her, and 
lestroy her pleasure ; but my strongest reason for silence 
ras, that it might detain her at Blooming Hill longer, and 
abject me to the misery of seeing her and Mr. Cardover to- 
;ether. I panted for freedom, and wanted to be alone du- 
ing the long, long night that I might pray and weep unseen, 
[lie strain upon my heart seemed hourly more than I could 
•ear. I strove to act towards Mr. Cardover precisely as I 
tad formerly done, and yet I found myself involuntarily 
hunning his presence whenever it was possible. Often 
ome bitter word replied to the kind ones he addressed me, 
nd then I trembled lest that bitterness should betray the 
onflict within. 

It was so beautiful and pleasant in Mr. Waldron 's home; 
tot luxurious, but suggestive of all the means of enjoyment 
hat lie about human beings, — and yet it seemed so sad to 
eel that what might once have awakened the liveliest plea- 
ure, now seems idlest nothingness to the craving heart Mr. 
iValdron's mother sat by the window when we entered, her 
oft, hazel eyes beaming welcome, — her face was so filled 
rith benevolence and intelligence, that I could scarcely feel 
iow old she was, — how long her heart had beaten amid the 
oys and sorrows of life. It seemed as if she must have 
known all the pains -that meet us, as we walk the weary way 
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of existence. I sat beside her, and as she talked with 
the sweet, holy calmness of her spirit breathed over me libs 
a perfume. Her husband was older than herself, and per* 
fectly childish. It was a pleasure to note the quiet solici- 
tude which Mrs. Ingersoll and Mr. Waldron showed for his 
wants and whims. We went to the library, and were exami- 
ning various curiosities; every thing which Mr. Waldron 
took down from the cabinet shelves to show us, his father 
took from his hand and first examined, then gave back with 
a satisfied look. There were many paintings in various 
rooms in the house, which Mrs. Ingersoll showed us, accor- 
ding to Miss Cardover's desire. Before every one, the old 
man stood a few minutes, then retired back until his son ex- 
pressed some opinion of another, when he took his stand be- 
fore it Mrs. Ingersoll smiled, and said, " Father enjoys 
this so much, it is a cheap way to make him happy." 

" I often wish from my heart," replied MLu Cardover, 
" that some of the flatteries given to the young and fair, 
could be transferred to the old." 

" Hey ?" inquired old Mr. Waldron. 

" I am so pleased that you enjoy these paintings so much/ 1 
said Miss Cardover. 

The old gentleman looked greatly pleased, and said we 
must go into Horace's study. He led the way, and we fol- 
lowed. It was a room on the second floor ; a dim, religions 
light pervaded it. Retreating sunshine came from the west, 
through two largo windows draped with heavy damank cur- 
tain?. An arm chair stood within the embrasure of one 
window, and upon it lay an open book. Upon the wall, 
nearly opposite this inviting seat, hung an oil painting that 
arrested my attention instantly. It was a female face. Mrs. 
Ingersoll said it was called " Hope." It bore a striking re- 
semblance to Grace, although the golden hair was unlike, and 
also the blue eyes, — the faee was full of etherial, angelic 
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sweetness. None remarked the likeness, although I fancied 
all saw it. Grace looked at it a few moments, and then 
turned to another painting. She glanced at it across the 
room with wistful eyes, and deepening color; turning, she 
met the earnest gaze of Mr. Waldron. She blushed yet 
more deeply, with a conscious look, which I am sure she was 
sorry to betray. 

We came home in the summer twilight. I had been 
writing in our chamber half an hour, when Grace came in 
with her bonnet on, half breathless. " Where have you 
been ? " I inquired. 

" Why, I forgot to send that letter back to Italy, before 
we started. I have been to the post-office with it." 

I told her of Mr Benconi's return. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Thoughts or Horace Waldbon. 

" Aug. 19th. — It is a moonless night ; long since the twi- 
light has faded ; long since the household has become noise- 
less. Quiet souls arc walking in dream land, while I wake 
and dream, and look around mj study, as if I could still see 
the presence that filled it to-day ; — the presence that fills ev- 
ery place I seek. I hope, and yet I fear. I dream that her 
spirit recognizes every pulsation of my own, and bounds to 
meet me when I walk in woodland or by the sea, and read 
suggestions of herself in every thing that is beautiful I 
dream that she listens, and catches the thoughts that spring 
to her, winged with love powerful, as it is pure. If I were 
sure that she loved me, then could I believe that spirit 
reached unto spirit, and held communion. Even though she 
turned willingly from me, and I went away, I have not been 
able to believe that she would have done so, had she known 
my innermost soul, as it stands revealed before God. She 
was painfully pre-occuptcd ; had I known her history then, 
I should not have sought her until the tempest had swept 
by. It has passed ; leaving her free, enriching, rather thai 
impoverishing her being. I was strangely struck by an inci- 
dent thai occurred after I had walked home with her to- 
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day ; with her and Miss Cardover together, for I scarcely 
dare walk with, her alone, lest I am not wholly welcome. I 
went to the post-office, and entered the inner room, where 
I stood talking with the postmaster on some business. A 
letter was handed in from the outside. The clerk took it up 
and read the direction, ' Giovanni Benzoni,' then threw it into 
the box where it belonged. I thought of Grace, for they 
were light footsteps that had tripped in, and the color of the 
glove upon the small hand that thrust through the letter, 
was precisely like hers. I went out It was Grace ! She 
almost ran, for it was getting dark. I paused a moment, 
then followed her. I knew, I know still that she must have 
had some innocent motive for communicating with him, yet 
it struck a dagger to my hopes. Mayhap his wife has died, 
and he seeks her again. She is so exquisitely pure I cannot 
believe her spotless heart turns to him ; an angel could not 
link the sweetest affections to a spirit of evil — in her hopeful 
innocence she has thought to do him some good. Beautiful 
Grace, it is here that you need my care, and love, and moro 
worldly wisdom, and I have need of your ardent, guileless 
impulses. I sometimes look around this old home of my 
father's, and dream of the change that would come over its 
aspect, if it were glorified with the constant presence of my 
beloved — my wife — so I call her, so I yearn to call her 
throughout all eternity — in the fervor of my solitary thoughts 
I cannot even think of our destiny as a separate one. A 
holy and beautiful revelation of womanhood she has been to 
me— through her a glory has shone upon me, penetrating 
into every lost retreat, as lights suddenly change a dark 
cave into a temple rich in arabesques, columned aisles, and 
fretted ceilings flashing with gems set in waving silver. I 
look with in tensest longing upon her lovely face and form, 
which are to me so suggestive of richer, more heavenly life 
— I look, hoping to read in her countenance her soul's 
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full response to mine. At times I think I catch the an- 
swer ; the electric chain draws her near me, thrilling me 
with the conviction that we shall part no more for ever ; 
again I see in her manner an absence of interest, and a dread 
mils upon me lest I hare taken the graceful embarrassment 
which every modest woman feels upon an undesigned show 
of love from one of our sex, for more than it warrants. 
Upon my inward world, she has risen as the first Ere arose, 
an exponent of that mystic beauty and bliss which the soul 
thirsts after. If I should lose her, I shall still believe that 
God placed in hor white hand the key that has opened 
the noblest depths of my being : I shall strive to bear the 
burden of life as one not unworthy the holy love she has 
awakened. 

"Aug. 20. — Hope is gone! It was a fancy that she 
came to my heart." 



CHAPTER XX. 

We sat in the summer-house and sewed, while Grace read 
o us " The Ancient Mariner." Suddenly Mr. Seth Car- 
lover appeared in our midst with Lilly, whom he had brought 
rom the city ; beautiful, bewitching Lilly — all met her with 
dsses and sunny smiles : my heart clung to her in her bright 
nnocence. Pliny Cardover followed his brother. Lilly 
xmnded away from us, and went wandering towards the gar- 
len : I went after her under the pretext of keeping her out 
>f mischief! We strolled about hand in hand, gathering 
>los8oms and berries ; we sat down under a favorite oak tree, 
ind I told her stories, weaving in the mystic and pure, until 
ivithin her eyes there grew a wistful look, precursor of the 
earnest gaze she would yet cast upon existence. 

When the sun threw soft, lengthened shadows upon the 
grass, I said, " Shall we go to the post-office, Lilly, to see if 
here are any letters ? I would like to walk." 

Lilly agreed to the proposition, and we hastened to the 
louse to get ready. I had written an advertisement that 1 
fished to forward to the city in reference to a situation as 
governess. I had consented to Miss Cardover's urgent so- 
icitation to remain with her a few days after Grace left. I 
wa glad of the opportunity of being separated from Grace. 
[ hoped in the mean time to gain a more heavenly spirit of 
!elf-renunciation — to learn to love without expecting a great 
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return. I wished also to write to the family that my pur- 
pose was fixed to go South ; I wanted the surprise o?er by 
the time I went home. So Lilly and I went to the post- 
office, and I deposited my document, obtaining a few letters 
and papers in return. 

As we neared the gate, on our way home, Pliny Cardover 
came to meet us ; he did not look pleased. " I was requested 
to ascertain your whereabouts, Lilly ! " he exclaimed. " Tea 
is ready, Miss Kate." 

" Grace is going to-morrow," said Mr. Cardover, more 
amiably, as he took Lilly's disengaged hand. '* My sister 
will not give you up yet." 

" She expects me to stay," I answered. 

" Grace is going to leave with me in the morning. You 
will miss her." 

'* Yes." I thought he intended to give me an opportu- 
nity of conversing frankly about his attachment to her, but 
I did not desire any confidences. I added, " You hare now 
the promise of a beautiful day." 

" Yes, we shall have a charmiug drive. You are less 
social than Grace, Miss Kate. Does the world of nature 
excel the world that is in human souls ? " 

" Oh no," I replied, " but I am always enchanted to get 
in the country. You forget that I have been shut up among 
brick walls a great while. We ladies are with each other 
all day. when the sun shines hotly, but about this time it if 
so pleasant for rambling I can hardly resist it. I think the 
others do not always care about going with me." 

" Business will detain me in the city all the time now 
for a mouth ; our fall trade is beginning. But I will cone 
out any day to drive you home, if you will send me a line," 

" Thank you." 

" Will you send me a line ? " 
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" I would like to go in the cars for a change, so I will 
not trouble you." 

" Very well," he replied briefly. We walked on in si- 
lence. 

During the evening I took good care not to absent my- 
self. Grace was up stairs packing her trunk. It was late 
when I went to her. Every thing was ready for an early 
departure in the morning, but Grace looked sad and dis- 
tressed. 

" I have evil forebodings, Kate," she said, as I took a 
seat and laid my hand on the little Bible we were in the 
habit of reading together, before going to bed. 

" Why evil forebodings ? " I asked. 

" I have seen Mr. Benzoni to-night 1 " 

" Where ? " 

" In the summer-house. Immediately after tea I came 
up stairs to pack. I missed something, and remembered I 
must have left it in the summer-house this afternoon. It 
was not dark, and I hastened to find it. I met Mr. Benzoni 
in the door. It was like an apparition — he caught me in 
his arms and drew me within, before I could recover from 
my surprise. Then he released me, and fell at my feet, pour- 
ing out a torrent of passionate words. 

" * Let me go ! M said, for he held my dress. 

" c Not until you have listened to me, 7 he returned. * A 
good angel sent you to me the moment I arrived. I saw 
your steps were bent here, and I came in at the other door. 
I could not wait your answer to my letter ; I came over in 
the same vessel. 9 

" * It was an idle errand. I sent back your letter without 
reply. Now, leave me ! ' I said, rising, for I had at first 
sunk upon a seat. 

" ' This is affectation ! ' he answered, letting go his hold, 
but standing so near that I could not escape. 

9 
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" ' It is truth that I value you for what you are, 1 I re- 
plied ' I loved you once, for what you were not I should 
shudder to be what you would have me, even if I loved yon. 
I would have died rather than have degraded my soul by 
accepting your specious reasoning as truth.' 

" ' Grace, the world is changing fast/ he said, as if al- 
ready prepared for resistance. ( I do not ask yon to do 
wrong. There is no law for love. I know your constant 
heart ; you are incapable of ehango ; you love me still. The 
purest women that ever breathed, the most intellectual, have 
found no sin in free love— they rather find a deadly wrong 
in marriage without love. 9 

" I attempted to spring past him, but he caught my aim, 
and detained me, saying, ' Forgive me, dear Grace. Think 
of the past, think of the hours when your bead rested upon 
my shoulder — when you told me all your pure thoughts. I 
have sinned and sorrowed since then. I have come back a 
better man.' 

" ' Then manifest it by not restraining my liberty. 1 

" < Life or death, Grace ? ' 

i% ' Death, if sin and life go together ! ' I spoke with an 
angry energy that convinced him of my earnestness. He 
struck hb forehead, and dropped into a seat, trembling. I 
could not help pitying him. Kate, that proud man wepl as 
I never saw a man weep. I stood and looked at him, rivet- 
ted to the 6pot with a compassion so powerful that I could 
not turn away. lie, whom I once loved so deeply-— to set 
the wreck he was. Blasted hopes and bitter memories 
making up his life — no golden, eternal future to cheer him 
' onward. 

" ' I wish you were less unhappy,* I said, as he bowed his 
head upon his clasped hands. I besought him with words I 
cannot remember now, still to have faith in God, and in his 
own capabilities for goodnea and hippinem I told Mb 
that I forgave him freely. After a name he asked, 
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M l If I were divorced, Grace, would jou marry me ? ' 

'' I trembled under his fiery, determined glance, but I 
answered, ' I would not, Giovanni, I have ceased to love 
you-' 

" His gaze rivetted itself upon me, as if he would win 
back the power he once possessed over me ; I looked towards 
the house and felt his grasp again upon the sleeve of my 
dress. 

" ' You love some one else ? ' he inquired, slowly. 

" I did not answer, but felt that a tide of crimson swept 
up to my brow. He rose to his feet with a curse that star- 
tled me — a deep and dreadful malediction. I sprung from 
him and fled. But oh, Kate, that sudden tone, betraying a 
mine of wild passion within, haunts me like a prophecy of 
eviL I feel as if he had stepped in between me and happi- 
ness some way — I feel as if some great, dark shadow had 
fallen upon my joy. Do you believe, Kate, that when per 
sons love each other, and intensely think of each other, they 
are in any way conscious of the state of mind, experienced 
by each ? " 

" I don't know," I answered, taking up the little Bible 
again. 

" I believe it," said Grace, " or rather I fear it. Per- 
haps it is no presentiment ; perhaps I am only looking at the 
future through a gloomy medium.' 1 

" Probably you are, Grace," I said. " I have often seen 
portentous shadows that amounted to nothing ! More fre- 
quently I have had a presentiment of bright tidings that 
never came." 

A night's repose served in some measure to restore the 
spirits of Grace. We had an early breakfast, and then in 
the cool, delicious morning, we assembled on the piazza to 
see our friends start. How handsome and suitable they 
looied as they bowed adieu from the carriage. Mr. Cardo- 
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ver carefully drew Grace's dress from tbe wheel, that it 
might not get soiled — this little action reminded me that she 
would always be shielded by his manly care and love. And 
so they rode away under the azure heavens, under the east- 
ern sunlight, amid bird songs and exulting voices of nature 
— amid freshening dews and air-laden perfume*. Thus it 
ever is ; some hearts laugh, while others weep I turned a 
compassionate look towards the far-distant stone house, al- 
most hidden by foliage. There dwelt one heart that was 
telling the same pitiful strokes that mine was telling that ju 
bilant summer morning. 

Lilly asked as she danced in the house, u Will they ever 
be married, Aunt Lizzie ? " 

" Ask Kate/' replied Miss Cardover, with a smiling look 
of inquiry at me, " I presume she knows more about it than 
I do, a great deal, Lilly/' 

" I don't know, Lilly/' I answered, quickly. 

'* Well, if they should," pursued Lilly, dancing back to 
me, u wouldn't Miss (Jracc be my aunt ? " 

u Yes, Lilly." 

'* And if you should marry Uucle Seth, wouldn't you be 
my aunt, Miss Kate ? " 

" Oh, yes," I responded, with an involuntary smile, 
glancing at Uncle Seth with a (t wouldn't I ? " 

" Yes, if such a thing should happen ! " answered be 
with a slightly distressed look. I believe he had a fear that 
I might attack his affections. He took his hat and went 
away, while we went in the parlor. 

" Oh, Kittie ! what an entrancing moruing ! My heart 
sings a new song unto the Lord on such days as thi*. There 
spi ings up a well of joyousness within me. Let us ait in 
this eastern light ; it pours through the vines and into the 
room so pleasantly/' Thus spoko Miss Cardover, as we 
went into the room ; hor whole nature itemed to ororiow 
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with youth, strength and exultation ; it did me good. " How 
is it," I mentally asked, " that she can be so happy, so fresh, 
so delighted with life ? How can her sunny, affectionate 
heart be content without the prospect of being beloved ? — 
the realization of a dream of hope and joy to a noble na- 
ture ? — the star of existence to some yearning heart ? Only 
the world-hardened cease to crave holy love, and very piti- 
ful it is to see the sweetest blossoms of romance and youth 
buried within an ossified heart." 

" Life seems to satisfy you fully, Miss Cardover," I said, 
" it is spring-time in your soul all the time. I never find it 
so altogether with those of my own age, and yet I have al- 
ways been taught to believe that youth was the halcyon 
time." 

" It is a great mistake, my dear ; it was intended that 
we should grow lovelier and happier every year, but the 
original intention of our Lord has been sadly marred by his 
misguided children. We begin life full of unlovely tenden- 
cies ; after passing under the rod, we ought to lose some of 
them, and approach a little nearer Eden innocence and hope; 
if we do not, then have we never learned the object of our 
creation." 

" But we grow old, and no one cares very much for us 
then — and then we die." 

" Then we begin to live, if we have obeyed the divine 
command to love God and our neighbor." 

" To live ? " I said, thrilling under the hopes that had 
died out of my heart " Yes, but there is a great gulf be- 
tween now and then." 

" You may begin to cross the gulf now. Worship in the 
true temple of to-day." 

" I will try. Would you like to tell me your history, 
Miss Cardover ? " 

u There is not much to tell, Kate. I loved, and was 



I 
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disappointed — I recovered from the blow, and thanked God 
that it had fallen." 

" Why did you thank Ilim ? " 

" Because the anguish I suffered made me fly to Him ; it 
developed my spiritual nature, and led me finally to recog- 
nize the myriad buds of hope that lay under the cold day 
of worldliness : a celestial light and warmth streamed with- 
in, and like a sun-lit river flowed outward, and melted away 
all barriers — so then I stood transfigured, looking upon this 
beautiful world with a joy all unknown before, and I looked 
upon my brothers and sisters in the universe with an inter- 
est and enthusiasm altogether new. I desired that they 
should learn the blessed truths I saw — should learn that joy 
lay in the future if they would labor for it" 

" Did you never love again ? " I questioned, not quite 
understanding what the source of this joy was. 

" No, I never did." 

" You may still. You are comparatively young yet" 

" I do not expect to until I enter that world where heart 
sees heart," she answered, smiling. 

" Do you expect to be a beloved bride there ? " I ques- 
tioned, returning her smile. 

44 Yes." 

" The bride of him you loved ? " 

" No." 

" Was he unworthy of you ? " 

44 Far from it. It was an attachment formed at school; 
we were engaged at fifteen. As we grew older I saw thai I 
was not the one he would have choseu ; I had an irritable, 
independent way some years ago that was not agreeable ; I 
was somewhat affected — I was not always frank and kind— 
my soul did not shine forth transparently through my ac- 
tions — I was restless, craving." 

44 ilow could you have been all thai f and yet is fa a joy 
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to me to hear you say so, for it gives me hope that I too 
may come forth serene and good some time. Did he leave 
you, or how did you part ? " 

u He never would have broken our childish bond him- 
self : he was too delicate for that ; I saw that he tried to 
love me, tried to be satisfied with me. When I became con- 
vinced of this, I gave him his freedom. That was many 
years ago, Kate. I remember the day so well ; he was com- 
ing to take a ramble with me ; this house of Seth's was 
new, and I was here making a visit I had the room you 
have now, Kate ; that afternoon I knelt in wild supplication 
for strength. He came, and we went in yonder woods— do 
you see them?" 

" Yes ! " 

" There I told him our engagement must be broken, for 
a conviction had been growing upon me daily that we were 
unsuited to each other. I did not find in myself a consent 
to be his wife. His pale, handsome face flushed, and he 
took my hand, and bending over it, kissed it; when he 
looked at me again there were tears in his eyes. 

" * You are dear to me, Lizzie ! ' he said, ' you link my 
childhood with my manhood. I do not satisfy you ? ' 

" ' I am not satisfied, 1 1 returned very calmly, for an icy 
composure had come over me. ' You are good, angelic, but 
we are not suited to each other. Give me a brother's love ; 
I will be a friend, if not a wife. Leave me now 1 Say no 
more ! ' 

" He held the hand he had taken a moment, and looked at 
uio very earnestly, then he folded me to his heart, and 
pressed his last kiss upon my lips and brow, murmuring, 
' God bless you, Lizzie ! ' 

" I watched him as he was lost in the forest, now appear- 
ing, now disappearing : when I could trace his figure no Ion- 
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ger, I oast myself upon the autumn leaves thmi strewed the 

earth, and groaned over my work." 

"Have you ever regretted it?" I asked, in a hushed 
voice. 

" I regretted it at first, when I found myself so weak — 
heart-wrecked, with shivered hopes lying around me. I am 
more than satisfied now, for I realixe that heaven did not 
create us for each other. I wait free and untramelled now 
for my true bridal hour. I wait to meet my beloved ! " 

" Where ? who is he ? " 

" Kitty dear, perhaps the time may come when the spirit- 
world will seem as real to you as this world — when you will 
understand how this material case, your outermost body will 
be thrown off. like a shell from the tender seed. When vou 
realize this, you will comprehend that I look towards heaven 
with an assurance of human joy that seems strange to you 
now. Men and women are dissevered halves, and their 
destiny is not accomplished until each half is mated to its own, 
so I shall meet mine some time : he may be on earth, * toil* 
ing, rejoicing, sorrowing, 1 and he may be in heaven. I am 
not impatient ! If I meet him first in heaven, I shall be 
beautiful and young, and no dark river will temporarily di- 
vide us. We shall both grow more worthy with time ; at 
least, I pray so." 

4 ' Now," I said, u I understand the youthful freshness of 
your nature ; your life is filled with virgin thoughts and 
holy, iunoccut aspirations. You believe in heaven and joy 
because God's sacred word has been the light that baa flowed 
in upon you, when your more iuterior being was opened ; you 
look up to Him lovingly, as a Father who gives good gifts 
unto his children." 

" As one obeys His will, appreciation of Him, and faith 
in the sweetness of our destiny spring «p together." 
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" Is the gentleman jou loved on earth, and is he mar- 
ried ? " 

" He is living, and he is not married ! I think, Kate, 
that it is well enough for those who love, to marry, even if 
they are not created for each other ! Pairs seldom meet on 
earth, and many cannot live without some affection; they 
expand under the cheering light of kindly eyes — they can 
bless each other, and strengthen each other in purity and 
holiness. But I think it is better to live single, unless the 
affection is very pure and strong, or unless there is a pros- 
pect of doing a deep and gentle good to the earth-com- 
panion." 

" It seems very beautiful to me to see you waiting in 
such happy patience for your marriage with the true partner 
of your being." I said, " I shall do so, if I am strong enough 
to live unloved." 

" You will not be, my Kate ! " 

" Why ! " I asked, coloring deeply. I could not conceive 
that I could ever love another tjian I did ; I could not con- 
ceive that there was a soul with* a more really close affinity 
to mine than the one I loved : it flashed over me that when 
I became a beautiful angel Pliny might recognize this affinity 
— Grace might belong to another. God might permit her to 
be Pliny's better angel on earth. As I spoke to Miss Car- 
do ver, a servant called her from the room. I looked out 
upon the radiant earth, and my heart smiled as if under the 
light of a new firmament ; but the words rose over my soul, 
" Worship in the true temple of to-day." 

Then I went to my room, and repeated the holy prayer 
that had sustained me before, that I might love Grace and 
Mr. Cardover as a sister, yielding a consent to be loved less 
in return. It was very hard to pray thus ; but when I uprose 
from my knees, a purer life had descended into my spirit, 
and I felt earnestly desirous to become good and angelic in 

9* 
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nature, as our Father would have us. I thanked Him that 

He had led me in my hoar of suffering to a happy, brave 
spirit 

The days wore on, and I was borne up in the arms of a 
strong angel, the while she knew it not ; she apprehended 
that she did me good, and gave me courage, but this she 
had done very often for others, and it was not remarkable to 
her that she blessed me. 

The morning for my departure came. An hour brought 
me to my old home — it seemed a gloomy, brick prison — it was 
as painful to return to it as it had been to leave it. I 
opened the sitting-room door, and read on all the faces gath- 
ered there, the smiling sunshine of affection ; they sprang 
forward to kiss and embrace me ! How my heart reproached 
me ! After the first glow of meeting was over, they ex- 
claimed, 

" Kitty, can you leave us ? " 

And I inclined my head with a smile and gathering tears, 
not daring to speak. Often that first day, I bit my lips, 
and started for a glass of water, to dispel the tide of sud- 
den feeling that came over me ; the family could not com- 
prehend the eager must within me ; but when they found 
I was determined, they seemed to give to my motives a no- 
bleness which they lacked; their beautiful charity interpreted 
the conduct I could not explain. 

" Without doubt, Kate," said cousin Mary, " you will as 
you desire, go on a mission to careless hearts that know no- 
thing of life's real worth ; I hope you may open to thirsting 
natures the pure wells of truth so seldom found by the way- 
side. Now that we must give you up, I can see that a new 
field may need you ; we will try to strengthen yon in your 
work." 

Mr. Cardovcr came to spend the evening. After re- 
maining in the room awhile, I left it and stole up to sy 
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chamber, to ponder upon the three letters that offered me a 
situation. One home was in the sunny South, not far re- 
moved from the city of S . This I favored ; the letter 

was written with a graceful politeness that the others lacked ; 
they hired me, this treated me as if my nature was not very 
far removed from mortals in general. The letter was written 
by a gentleman, and signed " Philip Henry ; " he had three 
children who would need my care. I hastily wrote a letter 
giving some particulars which had been omitted, and making 
some inquiries, then the duties of the day were over. 

The next afternoon I received a decisive answer. I was 
to go South for a year at least. In a few days I should 
leave home. There were various items to be attended to, so 
I put on my bonnet and went out shopping. It was dusk 
before I had finished my business. As I hurried home 
through the crowded streets, a pair of boots went clink 
clink after me. I turned into a more private street ; then a 
hand touched my arm. It was Mr. Benzoin ! " Will you 
walk with me one moment, Miss Hamilton ? " he asked. 

u I cannot ! " I replied. 

"Will you obtain me an interview with Grace?" he 
asked, impatiently. 

" You have already been at the house, and she refused to 
see you ! " I answered. 

" But I have now that to communicate which will change 
her feeling ! " 

" What is it ? " I inquired, for the first time looking in 
his eyes : the street lamp beneath which we stood shone on 
his pallid face. 

" Madame Benzoni is dead. I learned it by the last 
steamer ! " 

I doubted his word, and asked, " How did she die ? " 

" By cholera ! " 

I shuddered, and would have left him, but he asked eager- 
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ly, " Will jou arrange matters bo that Grace can meet 
somewhere ? " 

" She will not meet you." 

" She will, if you advise her to do so. Will you ? n he 
spoke thickly, as if agitation or the wine-cup had mastered 
him. 

" No ! M I said. 

An angry light shot across his face : he clenched my arm, 
and said, " You must do it ! " 

" You are very chivalrous," I said, scornfully ; but I 
could hardly suppress a scream, he held my arm so tightly. 

He laughed bitterly, but kept my arm in his possession, 
although he held it more lightly. lie said, u It is you who 
have prejudiced her against me. Answer me, have you not 
persuaded her not to see me ? " 

" She needed no persuasion, after having seen you once. 
Let go my arm, will you ? " 

44 Will you persuade her to see me ? " his eyes gland 
down on me with a determination that frightened me. Not 
being addicted to great courage, dreadful things flashed 
through my mind. What if he were demented, and should 
put his other hand in his pocket, take out a knife, and sub 
me to the heart. I trembled from head to foot. He saw my 
fear, and spoke more gently. 

u lam not happy : I am not as I was. Hare you do 
pity ? " 

u I do pity you : but Grace cannot see you, or be any thing 
to you. Why not give her up ? Why not interest yourself 
in some other punmit ? Why not turn your thoughts n 
another direction? You can, if you will" 

" I cannot ! " he said. 

" Won't you please to let me go ? " 

41 Persuade Grace to see me." 
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" Her heart is entirely given to one who loves her in re- 
turn." 

" Oh, God ! " he said, loosening his hold. He reeled 
against the lamp-post. Dreadful things flashed over me 
again. If he should fall down, what should I do ? I looked 
up the street, saw a man coming, and darted towards him, 
catching his arm. 

" Oh, sir ! " I panted. 

" Good heavens, Elate ! what is the matter ? " said the 
voice of Mr. Cardover. I was instantly reassured by meet- 
ing a friend so opportunely, and paused to catch breath. 
I looked around to see the condition of Mr. Benzoni : he was 
walking away. Poor man ! 

" Let us take this street," I said, and we turned into a 
cross street. 

" How you tremble, Kate ; what was it ? " 

I related the incident. 

" You ought not to have been out at this hour alone." 

" I was unexpectedly detained." 

" Do I walk too fast for you ? " he kindly inquired. 

" No." 

" Grace tells me you are going South to teach." 

" Yes, I am." 

" I thought you were too much attached to your home to 
leave." 

" I think there is a spice of the rover in my composition. 
I look forward with great satisfaction to my gypsy life. I 
am tired of this dull, old Boston, although a more precious 
home than ours, there is not in it." 

" You ought not to leave it, as it is not necessary for you 
to do so. Home is the best place for a young girl." 

" Perhaps so ! but I fear I shall consult my inclinations, 
rather than the sober judgment of those who would detain 
mo." 
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" Ton are Yery wilful, Miss Kate. I think young ladiei 
who are less independent are more — " he did not finish the 
sentence ; I thought he would here added lovable, and it 
stabbed me to the quick. I hastily ran up the front steps 
when we reached home, saying " good night : " then recall- 
ing his habit of coming in, when he met us accidentally, I 
asked him to do so, but he declined, saying he had business 
to occupy him for the evening. Frank Morton sat in the 
dining-room with Gertrude and Josephine when I went in. 
I thought of Judith, and said, 

" Frank, hare you heard from Mrs. Bensoni lately ? " 

" Yes, 7 ' he replied, " mother and I each got a letter by 
the last steamer. 1 ' 

" By the last steamer ? " I inquired with emphasis. 

" By the last, Miss Kate/' he answered, turning over the 
leaves of his algebra, and coloring violently. It wounds his 
boyish pride to have his sister referred to, since her desertion. 
Miserable Benconi ! he did not remember that his wile's 
family and ours were on too friendly terms not fo detect his 
falsehood. He hoped to beguile Grace away upon the strength 
of it 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Two silver lamps shed a softened radiance throughout the 
dressing-room of Madame Benzoni : they shone upon jewels 
lying upon the toilet table, rich jewels which had been taken 
from their casket by the abandoned wife. They were all 
gifts from her husband, when they both dwelt in a world of 
love and bliss. Rarely had Judith worn them ; sometimes 
when old memories swept over her overpoweringly, and she 
was startled to realize how hard and cold she had become, she 
would go to her jewels, and recall the exquisite beatiog of her 
heart, at the moment when they were given to her, with the 
lavish abandonment of idolatry. And if she were going to 
grace an evening company, she would sometimes don them 
with a pensive bitterness, as if they might still shed over her a 
halo of past joy. To-night she had taken them all out, and had 
gazed upon them, while a wild torrent of regret rushed over 
her. Oh ! to recall the past ! revenge slumbered, as it often 
did, and she only gasped forth despairing prayers for some- 
thing that might fill her' being with the bliss for ever gone ; 
her impatient heart beat in mad rebellion against the fate 
that tore from her grasp the sweets of innocent love. She 
was lonely, and no blessed spell had enwrapt her since that 
halcyon morning, which closed in deepest night. With a 
sick longing, she looked for the hour when her husband 
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should come and kneel at her feet, and shower upon her 
wilder, warmer love than ever, for his cruel suspicions. With 
flashings of pride, she oft dreamed she would reject him,— 
with gushings of overwhelming affection, she oft dreamed she 
would lay her head upon his breast, never more to wander, 
to defy. She stood thus, gazing tearfully upon her treasure*, 
when an old man-servant tapped at her door, and presented 
her with a letter. She had lost track of her husband, within 
a few months, and sometimes the thought occurred to her, 
that he might be near her, watching her ' in disguise. She 
had questioned the servant about his masters movements; 
she suspected that he communicated with him, but she could 
obtain no satisfaction. She looked at her letter ; it was from 
her mother, not BenzonL Sinking into an arm-chair, she 
broke the seal ; she had not read far, before she uttered, 

" Oh God ! is not this too much ! " and the dread agony 
of that awful time when first the bolts of fate struck her, 
came to her again. She read on, but she learned nothing 
from the words : again, and again she strove to grasp all that 
the letter contained : at length she mastered it Her head 
* dropped wearily upon the arm of the chair ; her heart was con- 
suming beneath fire and torture. The laxt stroke had fallen ; 
but she threw back defiance, the pitiful defiance of despair, — 
she could now bear with derisive laugh any thing that might 
come, — she was vulnerable no longer to fresh blows. She 
dared not die, for Judith had read and thought much of 
immortality of late ; she must live and breathe, although 
every breath was agony. The letter ran thus : 

" My Darling Child, — I would give all the world if 
you were here with me ; if I could spend all my time in try- 
ing to make you happy. I thank you so much for your last 
letter. Your letters are more affectionate than they used to 
be. Never think for one moment, dearest Judith, that you 
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did not study my happiness as much as you ought, when you 
were home. Whenever I read an affectionate expression in 
your letters, I am so foolish, I cannot keep from crying. 
Many a time have I heard my female friends say that they 
never appreciated their mothers until they went out into the 
world. Judith, darling Judith, you have a mother whose 
heart will worship you until it ceases to heat ; a mother who 
will go through fire and water for her child. Whenever you 
are sad, think of me ; remember that I will always be faith- 
ful, that I would go with you to the darkest dungeon, to the 
most dismal place on earth, if I could comfort and help you. 
I hardly dare tell the news ; I fear it will break your heart. 
I have entreated your father to let me visit you, that you 
may not be so forsaken. You are too proud to come back 
now, as matters have turned out. Well, my poor child, your 
husband is in Boston. He has not been here. I have had, 
an awful time with Frank : he has not seen Mr. Benzoni yet, 
although he has watched for him. He carries a pistol in his 
pocket to shoot Benzoni with ; it almost distracts me ; you 
know I am so afraid of firearms. Frank is as pale as death 
all the time, and so excited ; I know he would kill that man 
as soon as snap his finger. I would not tell you that your 
husband is here, if your father did not think it would be best. 
He says you might take a notion to live with him again, if he 
should come palavering around you, and he thinks he has 
treated you so shamefully, it would never do. He says I 
must tell you what Benzoni is about. He is trying to make 
love to Grace Percival again, or I imagine he is, for I have 
seen him call at the house. I can't tell how long he stayed, 
for the moment I saw him run up the front steps, I went to 
Frank and contrived to keep him busy for me a long time. 
You know Frank is a good boy, and almost always does any 
thing I want him to. I think as he grows older, he notices 
that your father is not always as kind and considerate towards 
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me as he ought to be. Some boji would feel themselves 
privileged to abuse their mothers if they saw that their 
fathers did not treat them with as much tend er ness and 
respect as they ought Frank has tact : you know tact with 
a noble heart can distil balm into many a wound. Some- 
times when your father utters a contemptuous ( Pshaw ! ' at 
a remark of mine, Frank will color, and bite his lips to keep 
the tears away from his dear eyes. He has so often seen the 
tears in mine at such times — then after your father has left 
the room, he will think of something that needs my judgment. 
I could kiss him a million times for his kindness, for the 
dear child knows that his judgment is better than mine any 
day. You see he does it to please me. He spends a great 
many of his evenings with the Rodman children. I like to 
have him, for they have a good influence oyer him, and keep 
.him from bad company. He said it was those children that 
broke him of the habit of speaking in a cross way. But I 
must stop talking of Frank: when I begin, it seems as 
though I never could stop. My poor, dear Judith, don't 
take what I have told you about Mr. Bensoni to heart. I 
know you can't help it in a measure, for you worshipped the 
ground he walked on. You must remember there is love in 
your own family for you ; Frank has seemed to think more 
of you, since Bensoni left you, than he ever did before. He 
sends his love, also your father. You always hare your 
mother's blessing, my darling. Kiss little Isadora ten thou- 
sand times for me. Oh ! how I should like to see her. I 
shall be so glad when your answer comes to this. 

" Your devoted mother, 

" Martha Mortox." 

Slowly a side door opened ; unpractised feet came touting 
in. Little Isadora reached her mother's chair in triumph, 
and stood looking up in her face with childish glee, 8he was 
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a marvel of infantile beauty and grace. Judith looked at her, 
but with unmoved eyes : her cold, stony stare half terrified 
the child ; the mirth left her large eyes ; her smiling lips 
began to quiver. Judith passed her hand across her fore- 
head ; she lifted up the little one with a murmured " my 
child," breathed in tones of tenderness. 

" My child ! " she repeated, as Isa stroked her cheek, and 
looked 'with a scared pitying gaze into her face. Judith 
burst into wild weeping; she sent up to heaven prayer, 
rather than mad defiance. She folded Ida to her heart, as 
if her innocence might yield a balm ; and then, seeing a 
strange fear in the child's eyes, she kissed her once more, and 
took her into the other room, saying, " Marie, she must sleep 
with me to-night" Poor Judith, even her heartless heart 
was womanly in its sorrow. Life had taught her that she 
could not brave the present or future, without a God, and 
without tender human affections. Her thoughts wandered 
over the sea ; wandered to the home that had cherished her. 
She looked within her mother's eyes, she heard her say, 
" Judith, I wish you loved me as some daughters love their 
mothers," and through her heart there welled a passionate 
remorse, a mighty sorrow that she had not chased away the 
meek reproach with tender words. Little had she dreamed 
in her careless happiness, that the hour was rolling towards 
her, when her only hope would be, to weep and die on a 
mother's breast. She longed pitifully, with an insatiable 
yearning, to read in some human eye a tenderness that might 
sustain her, ere she drooped in death. What was flattering 
homage in an hour like this ? What the smiling compliments 
of the gifted ? She needed heart now, not brain ; and no 
heart came to uphold her. 

Marie hastily entered. " Madame, the count and count- 
ess are waiting for you; and you are not dressed." 

" I cannot go out to-night, Marie : I am ilL" 
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Marie looked at her observantly, and disappeared. In a 
moment, a light, tripping step approached the door; a tap 
sounded. 

" That heartless woman now 1 " broke from Judith's lips. 
Her unwelcome guest entered laughing, and exclaimed, 

" You must go ; you shall go, my dear Madame Bensoni. 
But, heavens ! you are pale as the dead. What is the mat- 
ter?" 

" A sudden rush of blood to the heart or head, I think; 
I must not go out to-night," said Judith. 

" Oh, nonsense ! You will get over it in a few momenta. 
Let me call your maid to dress you ; may I ? " 

" Yes ! " languidly responded the miserable woman, too 
weak to contend. 

" What beautiful jewels ! " exclaimed Madame Ranelli, 
as Judith approached the toilet table to lock them in their 
casket. " You are going to wear them ?" 

" No." 

Judith was robed in white ; it was a biinple dress, fasten- 
ing at the throat, and with long sleeves that concealed her 
beautiful arms. She wore no ornaments. 

44 Pray, put something in your hair," entreated the count* 
ess ; " you look like a nun, or a martyred saint.** 

Judith passively consented to wear a white japonica that 
bloomed in a pot on the flower-stand. u I look now as if I 
were dressed for burial," she said ; she strove to rally back 
her scattered vitality. They descended the broad marble 
stairs, and met the Count Ranelli in a reception room below. 
He looked surprised, as his eye fell upon the white apparition 
of Judith. There was pity in his eyes,— and ttncUrnsu, 
Such a look had never met Judith before ; tears rose in vol* 
untarily, but she overcame them. 

4 * You are not well enough to go," said the count, very 
gently. " Has my wife over-persuaded you ? " 
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14 It will be better for her, count," returned his lady. 
He handed them to the carriage without saying more. 
Madame Ranelli was a woman of violent temper, and indomi- 
table self-will ; a charming acquaintance, and a most trying 
bosom companion. Judith had fallen in with her, and each 
had been exceedingly pleased with the other. The intimacy 
that followed, had decreased Judith's partiality, but she felt 
that she could not afford to lose the friendship of so influen- 
tial a woman as Madame Ranelli. The curtain of private 
life was lifted to her view, and she saw Count Ranelli, a man 
of many noble impulses, made completely miserable in his 
home ; he was more fond of domesticity than the majority of 
his countrymen. Many a time had the deserted wife sat at 
their fireside, her heart brimming over with thoughts of one to 
whom she might have been a more thoughtful wife ; she 
looked with wonder to see how idly Madame Ranelli crushed 
beneath her feet blossomings of peace and repose. Thought- 
fulness is often bought at the hour of retribution ; bought 
too late. 

When Judith entered the soiree, the blaze of lights, the 
hum of voices dizzied her brain. She sunk upon a seat as if 
in a dream, and answered vacantly the questions addressed 
to her. "Take me to the air," she whispered to Count 
Ranelli 

They went out upon a portico, garlanded with vines, fra- 
grant with delicious blossoms. The cool moonlight struck 
Judith's brow, and awoke her half-slumbering senses. Soft 
music stole upon her ear ; dreamy tones, harmonizing well 
with the shadowy landscape stretching beneath the moon. 
The count inquired in a low voice if she were better, and 
drew her shawl more closely about her. She trembled to 
hear that voice alone : the only voice out of the many speak- 
ing near her that night, which had an accent of soothing 
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consolation. It said, "You are unhappy 
friend." 

She was silent, but she turned to enter the house. Again 
the count spoke in low, tremulous tones, u Do jou fear to 
tell me how sorrowful you are ? I have sad hours also." 

She was silent still, but her step was stayed. Her heart 
was thrilling with a wild thought,— -she could not turn frost 
the yoice of the charmer. Not in the flush of eager, happy 
life are female feet most apt to wander down the steeps of 
ruin ; not while the heart is glad to number its exulting 
bounds, but when it is poverty-stricken, and cries out for 
some anodyne that may lull it to rest or death. When the 
weary one has not where to lay her head, — when she has 
tasted the bitter waters of worldly friendship, and sees her- 
self alone in the universe, then is the winning voice of the 
tempter perilous. 

" Sweet friend, confide in me." The words broke on Ju- 
dith's ear so tenderly. She was forgetting the stern world, 
and sterner duty, and God. An arm gently encircled her 
waist, and a hand took hers. Then was the spell broken ; 
then was Judith enfranchised. She had not yet gone down 
the first steps: she was startled. Her little foot gave a 
proud, impatient stamp, and she flung aside the count's hand 
with the air of an empress. She was haughty Judith once 
more: the rich blood rushed to her cheeks; the glorious 
brilliancy returned to her eyes. She was prepared now to 
become the queen of the evening, and she was; but the 
smiles that flashed over her lip were scornful ; ditUimng the 
captives whom her beauty enslaved. 

Lightly fell her footsteps as they entered the sacred pre- 
cincts of her bed-chamber ; upon her pillow slumbered her 
sinless one. The air of the room seemed holy after the di* 
sipation of the night : its quiet wrought no soothing spell 
however ; accusing angels haunted it, and doubt and fear and 
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helpless woe crept into Judith's heart. • Her last hope had 
broken that day : she was objectless, — undone. He loved 
her then no longer ; he turned to her whom she had wronged* 
Oh, heavy retribution ! oh, miserable agony ! 

She unrobed herself, and stole beside her child ; she laid 
Ism's dimpled hand upon her brow, and dared to pray, " God 
be pitiful" She shuddered at the prayer, " God be just." 
She slept, and while she dreamed, the guardian angels who 
hovered about the child, murmured over her, " Even to this 
heart suffering comes as a regenerator. Behold! she 
prayeth ! " 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A new home ! and all seemed like the fairy changes of a 
dream. The parting on hoard the ship ; the tears and smiles : 
the " write often ;" the " God bless you ;" the u good-bye/"— 
The ocean's boundless extent ! the fresh current of a glorious 
exhilarating life; the extinguishing sea-sickness It had all 
swept by. * A light airy villa crowns a sloping hill ; a silrer 
flashing river rolls below, and boats rowed by sjarea holding 
gay young men hapten by. Afar, an even line of clouds 
betrays the near proximity of the sea. And within the airy 
villa sits Kate. Yes ! I sat within my snug little chamber, 
which opened from the school -room. Both were covered with 
straw matting. I could make it look as cosy as a carpet My 
chamber window overlooked the river, and the distant woods : 
I sometimes stepped out upon a light balcony from the window, 
and looked off upon the unknown country around, as I gated 
into the unknown future ; with a desire to explore it. I had 
three pupils, Jessie, Ellen, and Fred, a young fellow of four 
years. Ellen declared that she xcould sleep with me, the 
moment I arrived. She was a little wiry, black-eyed girl of 
six. The children all blej t in the room with Aunt Lucy, a 
fat, good-natured colored woman, with a red and yellow tur- 
ban. I was determined that my chamber should be as sacred 
a retreat as possible. I pinned up two or three pictures in 
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home-made frames, and every morning called a gloss of 
flowers, to beautify my little home. The rest of the house 
was not home to me yet. Bess, the chambermaid, came in 
the morning after I arrived, to make my bed and " tidy " my 
room. I told her I would take care of my own room ; she 
need only bring up fresh water every morning. She rolled 
her eyes a little, and said " Yes, Miss." I heard her expa- 
tiating to Aunt Lucy afterwards about my being no great 
thing, " didn't know enough to be waited on." I didn't like 
the idea of being looked down upon by Bess, and perceived 
that I should be obliged to be very dignified and decided in 
my deportment towards her until she became convinced that 
I was somebody. The children were perfectly ungovernable. 
I tried winning looks and tones, and resorted to the utmost 
serenity of expression. But Fred " ha, ha'd," and vacated 
the school-room in the midst of my imperative gesticulating. 
When the family had acquired some confidence in me, I an- 
ticipated taking the self-will out of those three children with 
considerable unction. Jessie was an ill-mannered girl of 
eleven : she was not so well informed as a child of six should 
have been. The evening I arrived, the family were seated 
at the tea table : the servants ushered me into the room. 
They were expecting me. Mrs. Henry rose and took my 
hand kindly, inquiring if I were not fatigued. She bade a 
servant to take my bonnet and shawl, told Jessie to take me 
into her own bedroom close at hand to wash, and then showed 
me my seat at the table. She was a delicate, pretty woman 
of thirty, with soft blue eyes, and gentle manners. Her 
husband was not present Miss Baldwin, a maiden sister of 
fifty, a stern, intelligent-looking woman, finished her supper, 
and watched me while I was taking mine. 

" You're the teacher ? " said Fred. 

" Hush, Frederick," said Miss Baldwin ; " little boys 
should be seen, not heard." 

10 
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" Say, are yon the teacher ? " he repeated, jerking mj 
arm. 

I answered in the affirmative; his mother said, "Don't, 
Freddie dear ! " 

u Were you placed under the captain's care, Miss Hamil- 
ton ? " inquired Miss Baldwin with an inquisitor-like air, that 
assured me that I should soon be sifted thoroughly. 

" Yes, ma'am, I was, " I returned, looking at her, and 
thinking, " I hope you will prove a friend.' 7 

" Have you parents, Miss Hamilton ? " 

" My parents died when I was a child." 

" Did you ever teach before ? " 

" No, ma'am. " 

" How did you happen to think of coming South ? " 

" I have always wanted to teach at the South since 
I have been old enough to think about getting my living. 
I used to have very romantic ideas of Southern life and 
chivalry." 

" You did, hey ? " and she smiled cordially. 

" Get off this chair ! " said Fred, giving me a brush with 
his little arm. 

'' Freddie, Freddie/ 7 said his mother, " don't disturb the 
lady." 

" Get up, I tell you ! *' vociferated Fred, as I looked at 
him with as much serenity as I could. •* Why don't you 
get up ? " 

" Your mother would rather I should ait still, " I 
answered. 

" No, you shan't ! *' and he employed both hands in striking 
me. His little mother took him, and by diut of great exer- 
tion, succeeded iu dragging him out of the room, and consign- 
ing him to Aunt Lucy. 

" Minnie," said her sister, " that boy needs a sound 
thrashing. What's tho use of your dearing him, when he i* 
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as ugly as sin ? I don't like to see children abased, but I 
like to have them know the round world was made for some 
one besides them." 

Minnie said nothing, but looked pained. 

The next morning, I gathered my little flock around me, 
and examined their requirements. Jessie read execrably, 
Ellen worse. " I've read enough ; I don't want to read any 
more ! " said Jessie. 

" Read this next verse, " I said, trembling lest she would 
not obey me. She condescended to read it, after saying, 

" Oh pshaw ! what's the use ? " 

Ellen had a fancy to be very good and gracious : I did 
not admire it entirely, as I could see that she wished me to 
contrast her deportment with that of the two others. But 
upon the whole, I began to have a sort of intellectual attach- 
ment for the children ; — a desire to see them improve : they 
had not entered into my heart irresistibly. Fortunately one 
cannot teach very well, without becoming deeply attached to 
children ; without loving to watch intimately the unfolding 
of their characters. I was not really sorry to have difficul- 
ties to contend with ; they diverted my thoughts. It pleased 
me to reform outrageous children, rather than to deal with 
amiable little saints, characterless, and compliant upon all 
occasions. As the days wore on, I became unspeakably 
homesick. Mrs. Henry was very kind, but she watched me 
with an unsleeping observance ; — she noticed every sentiments 
I expressed. One evening a number of gentlemen called in : 
I had been so lonely, that I enjoyed their conversation very 
much. One was witty in the extreme, and I laughed heartily, 
although I did not speak except when addressed. Since that 
evening, Mrs. Henry had been rather more distant in her 
manners to me. I could not understand it. Possibly she 
thought a governess had no right to be amused at aristocratic 
wit Tet when ladies called, she seemed to try to draw me 
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into conversation, and showed herself gentle-hearted and 
well-bred. She asked me once at the tea-table if I belonged 
to any church. 

" I do ! " I answered 

" What church ? " demanded Miss Baldwin quickly. 

I told her. 

" Do you believe in the Bible ? " questioned Mrs. Henry. 

" Certainly." 

" In a change of heart ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Do you try to be a Christian ? " Mrs. Henry looked at 
me almost pleadingly. 

" I do try ! " I answered 

She left the room, and her sister said, " Minnie's last 
governess was an unprincipled person ; she dreaded to get 
another, but Mr. Henry insisted upon it I hope, Mta 
Hamilton, we shall be happily disappointed in you ! n 

" I hope so ! " I said coloring, yet almost indignant at 
the fear they had betrayed, — the suspicion with which they 
had observed my actions. 

" In what respect was the last governess unprincipled ? " 
I inquired. 

Miss Baldwin blushed in her turn, but answered shortly, 
" She did not instruct the children properly." 

" I should think they had been somewhat neglected. Do 
you think Mrs. Henry would be willing that I should govern 
them as I wish in the school-room ? I should not strikt 
them of course, or shut them up in the dark." 

" Yes ! I hope you trill control them. 1 ' 

At this moment carriage wheels stopped in front of tht 
house. Presently two gentlemen entered nnoeremonioudr. 
The tallest was about forty-five, an exceedingly handtotaf, 
pleasant-looking man. Miss Baldwin bowed to him atifljt 
merely condescending to utter, 
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" Tour servant, Mr. Henry." 

" And yours, madam," responded Mr. Henry, bowing. 
He added, turning to the young man with him, " This is my 
son, Egbert, Miss Baldwin." 

" How do you do, sir ? " said Miss Baldwin, extending 
her hand. She introduced me. Egbert was a youth of 
nineteen, with blue eyes, rather a flat nose, and a lisp. 

" Where is Minnie ? " asked Mr. Henry, with a slightly 
embarrassed air. She came in at the instant, and gazed in 
surprise at him ; the warm color rushing over her face, then 
receding. She stood rooted to the spot, deathly pale. 

" I am glad to see you, Minnie ! " said her husband, kiss- 
ing her, and leading her from the room. I heard the sound 
of passionate weeping issuing from her bedroom, and her 
voice, " Oh ! would to God I had died first ! " 

I went to my room, and wondered what tragedy the heart 
of Mrs. Henry was familiar with. Mr. Henry had been absent 
from home two months, and I was sure his wife was not ex- 
pecting him. 

It was very stiff and unsocial at meals. The younger 
children did not sit down with us, as they had been in the 
habit of doing in their father's absence. Mr. Henry had a 
pleasant way of speaking to the servants. He addressed 
me kindly too. Mrs. Henry seemed unhappy, but some- 
times her eyes rested furtively upon her husband, and a world 
of love and sorrow was in her look. Miss Baldwin was 
grim as a grenadier. Egbert asked me one morning if I was 
not very fond of a half-blown rose. After he and his father 
had left the dining-room, Miss Baldwin exclaimed, with up- 
lifted hands, 

u Isn't he a fool ! " and thereupon she broke into one of 
the heartiest laughs I ever heard from her. " If he looks 
like his mother, Minnie," she said, " your predecessor must 
have been a beauty." 
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"Don't, Adelaide !" said Mm. Henry. I went to my 
arduous duties. Fred had been growing worse and worse 
every day, until on this morning he fairly culminated. I 
sat hearing Ellen's lesson — taking advantage of a time when 
Fred lay on the floor picking straws out of the matting. 
Presently he advanced behind my chair, and stuck them in 
my hair. I said nothing until he scratched my neck with 
them. 

" Stop, Freddie ! " I exclaimed, turning around, *' thai 
hurts me.' 1 

" Glad of it !" he retorted. 

" I shall punish you if you do so again/' I said, look- 
ing directly in his eyes, for I had determined to conquer or 
die. 

" You dasn't ! " he elegantly responded. I went ou with 
Ellen's lesson. He gave me another scratch. I felt equal 
to turning the earth out of its orbit. I weut to my room, 
tied two pocket handkerchiefs together, and returned. Fred 
was laughing, and looked at me defyiugly. I took hold of 
him. '' No, you don't ! '' he said, kicking and striking : he 
was an amazingly strong child. At the peril of life and 
limb, I succeeded in tying him to the back of a little 
bench, and sat down overcome by caloric. Fred screamed 
about ten minutes, and then was suddenly silent : he had 
extricated himself, and htood looking out of the window, 
when I turned to see what was the matter with him. I 
groaned inwardly, but felt quite anxious to persevere in 
gaiuing the victory. 

41 Freddie," I said, " you cannot be untied until I untie 
you myself! " I had a more terrible battle with him than 
at first ; he kicked, thrashed, and roared. I thought I had 
tied him more securely, but just caught his hands in time 
to prevent a second escape. 1 sat down beside him, and 
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placed bis head in my lap, while I held both his hands, 
saying, 

" You cannot stir, Freddie, until you promise to be a 
good boy." 

" I won't ! " he yelled, and set up a succession of unearth- 
ly shrieks. I allowed him this satisfaction, merely remark- 
ing, " It won't make any difference, if you scream all your 
life, Fred ! " 

Mrs. Henry put her pale face in at the door. u What is 
the matter ? " she asked. 

u I have told Freddie he cannot be untied, until he pro- 
mises to be good." 

" Oh ! I thought perhaps he was hurt ! " she said, closing 
the door. 

" Mother ! Mother ! " roared the child. I held him two 
hours before he would give up. I was absolutely ready to 
faint from exhaustion, when I asked him the last time, " Will 
you try to be a better boy, Freddie ? " His cries had died 
away into sobs. 

4t Yes ! " welcome sound ! # 

" Say, yes, ma'am, Freddie." 

He hesitated a moment, then obeyed. I untied the poor 
little fellow, fully able to sympathise in his worn, exhausted 
feelings. I washed his dirty face, and combed his curly 
1 air, ready to cry with pity over his cowed look, and obe- 
dient motions. I loved him for the first time, and his fear- 
ful look went to my heart : the obedience of slavish fear is a 
j itiful thing. I thought of a poor wretch I had seen 
dragged through the street once, between two constables. 
Even so my little pupil had given up to me. 

u Do you want to play on the lawn with your rabbit, 
Freddie, before dinner ? " I asked. 

" Yes, ma'am ! " he meekly answered, and went down 
stairs. Jessie and Ellen had looked on at first with awe- 
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struck faces, then over Jessie's cheek the tears had alowry 
dropped. Ellen had softly wept too, bnt they had said noth- 
ing. 

" Come here, girls ! " I said, after Freddie's disappear- 
ance. They came, and I talked to them a long time, in a 
'very faint, heart-breaking way, until they understood my 
feelings and duties towards them. Ellen went away when 
I had finished talking ; but Jessie laid her hand on my ana, 
and said, " I understand you, Miss Hamilton. Ill try never 
to make you any trouble." 

" Will you kiss me, Jessie ! " I said. She threw both 
arms around my neck with the eager clasp of a loving heart 
When the afternoon lessons were over, I told the children a 
long story. Freddie listened with appareut interest, and 
when I had finished, he asked Jessie in a whisper, questions 
about the story. He dared not ask me. After tea Ellen 
begged me to go out on the piazza, in rather an affected wav, 
to look at the sunset. She had seen me look with delight 
upon a glorious sunset several times; and had ever since pre- 
tended to be enraptured whenever the sun went down. We 
went out, and Mr. Henry followed us, tossing up Freddie, 
and saying pleasant things to the children, who hung about 
him idolatrously. He has the happy faculty of scattering 
them the moment he tires of playing with them. Old Aunt 
Debbie, Bess's mother, was hobbling along painfully. Fred 
threw a paper wad at her : he kept paper in his pocket for 
this purpose, and he had aimed more than one at me since I 
had been in authority over him. 

u Poor Aunt Debbie ! " said Ellen, " she has the rheuma- 
tism so she can hardly walk." 

,% Poor thing ! M I echoed. 

" She is a poor, forlorn creature ! " 31 r. Henry said kind- 
ly. He thrust his hand in his pocket, and threw her a ail 
dollar. 
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" Give that to me ! " said Fred, scrabbling down the steps 
of the piazza. He picked it up and pocketed it, before the 
rheumatic old woman could stoop down. Mr. Henry stamped 
his foot, and said sternly, " Hand it to her, Fred ! " The 
child looked up to see if he were in earnest, then reluctantly 
gave the money to Aunt Debbie. 

" Isn't it better the old woman should have it, Miss 
Hamilton ? " Mr. Henry asked, with his handsome smile. 

" I think so," I returned, smiling the gratitude I felt 
for his kindness to the old creature. Miss Baldwin, who 
had been looking at us from the window, now came out, and 
said in a tone I did not like, 

" You will take cold out here, Miss Hamilton. Hadn't 
you better come in with the children ? " 

"If you think we shall take cold, certainly," I an- 
swered, the angry color rising to my cheek. I betook myself 
to my own quarters, wishing Miss Baldwin would not take 
it upon herself to be a spy upon me. She was a man-hater 
in general, and she hated Mr. Henry in particular. She 
was always making cutting remarks about the degeneracy of 
mankind at the table. Mr. Henry colored a little some- 
times, but he was never betrayed into any expression of an- 
ger : he was uniformly kind and gentle. I could not but 
admire his conduct ; every thing I saw in him made me like 
him better. He treated his wife with respect, and I never 
heard her express a wish which he did not gratify. Yet 
there was an evident coldness between them. I thought, 
when I looked at them sometimes, that nothing bnt the in- 
terference' of one like Miss Baldwin, could have divided two 
hearts seemingly so full of genuine feeling and benevolence. 
I began to dislike that elderly lady ; she did not seem willing 
Mr. Henry should take a moment's comfort. She seemed 
almost angry with me because I treated him politely, and 
answered his remarks at the table. I pitied him so much, 
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I could not help wishing ho had a more congenial home. 
One evening when Egbert and I were alone in the dining- 
room a moment, he said in his smiling etiquette-book 
manner, 

" I would not have you understand, Miss Hamilton, that 
I am in the habit of making personal remarks ; yet I most 
say that it strikes me unpleasantly to see a person so devoid 
of polish as Miss Baldwin. My father's second marriage 
would have been fortunate if it had not been for her. She 
tries to make trouble, and often succeeds in creating jealousy 
in Mrs. Henry's mind in regard to my father." Mr. Henry 
came in, and I disappeared with more alacrity than usual. 
Miss Baldwin's espionage was explaiued — it had been inten- 
sified since the return of the lord of the manor. Could it 
be that she was making evil out of my careless acts ? that 
she thought I could not be trusted to speak alone with Mr. 
Henry ? I laughed the idea to scorn : it was so absurd ! 

u Will you go to the lecture, Minnie, to-night ? " asked 
Mr. Henry. 

" What is the subject ?— and who lectures?" 

" Geology is the subject, and young Mr. Bedell delivers 
the lecture," replied Mr. Henry. 

*' Bedell! " said I, looking up in surprise. " Is his gives 
name James, and is he a Northerner ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Henry, " he is a townsman of your* 
Do you know him ? " 

" Oh, yes ! he is an old friend. How I should like ** — I 
stopped. 

" Suppose we all go ! " said Miss Baldwin. a I like that 
Mr. Bedell. He is one of the few sensible young men, so 
rare to be found." 

Mr. Henry ordered out the carriage,. and it soon bore as 
to the city. The hall was full when we entered, bat the 
lecture had not begun. I trembled for James, lest his as* 
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barrassment should be extreme. I felt sure he had not seen 
our party. He rose ; his eye keen and calm, roved over his 
audience ; he commenced delivering h is m lecture in a clear, 
collected manner : it was strong, sound, and often eloquent. 
I looked at him with reverence for the heroic will which had 
conquered his constitutional bashfulness, — which had given 
him strength to appear before men, shorn of the defects 
which would have prevented an appreciation of his intellect 
and acquirements. He closed his lecture nobly ; be looked 
more than handsome, almost inspired ; his voice rolled forth 
richest music. Every gesture was appropriate. I could 
scarcely believe that erect form, that face glowing with ex- 
pression, that white forehead from which the hair was dashed, 
belonged to James Bedell, the veritable James, to whom I 
had been introduced three years before. My wonder did 
not decrease, when I saw the courteous quietness of manner 
with which he received the congratulations of his friends. 
He came down the aisle where we still stood : he met my 
eager look : any old friend would have been dear in that 
strange land ; I could not conceal my pride and pleasure 
altogether. 

" Kate ! " he exclaimed, his face flushing with surprise, 
and I thought, joy. His cordial welcome was like good 
tidings. He had not heard that I lived at the South. 

" Where are you going ? may I walk with you, or have 
you friends ? " he asked. He had met Mr. Henry's family 
before, so that an introduction was unnecessary. Mr. Henry 
politely invited him to ride out to " The Wren's Nest," as his 
place was modestly called, and spend an hour. He looked 
at his watch, and declined. Then he shook hands with me : 
he gave me a look as if he would search my thoughts. It 
said, " What do you think of me now ? " and in my heart I 
said, " Oh ! if I could forget one who sways my spirit as the 
moon sways the ocean tides." 
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" That Mr. Bedell is a very fine young man," laid Mka 
Baldwin, in quite a friendly tone next morning. 

" I am surprise^ you should thiuk so," said Mr. Henry 
sarcastically, " when you have no proof that he is immaculate." 

" I have a little discernment," retorted Miss Baldwin. 
She was called out of the room ; Mr. Henry said jestingly, 

"Do you think, Miss Hamilton, my sister-in-law had 
sufficient discernment last evening to discover that there were 
infinite depths in a look that was bestowed on you by that 
same fine young man ? " 

il I don't know," I answered, with a startled blusb, and 
added, " if her imagination equals Mr. Henry's, she can 
probably discern any thing she wishes." 

Mr. Henry laughingly responded, " When the wedding 
day is fixed upon, repose a brotherly trust in me, by naming 
it, will you ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " I acquiesced with a glance and a smile. Miss 
Baldwin came in, in the midst of this jesting ; her friendly 
manner was gone. A young girl, daughter of a neighbor, 
came in to spend the evening : she was scarcely civil to her. 
After she had gone, she exclaimed impatiently, " Harriet 
Thorn's brains could be squeeied into a peanut shelL" 

I was inclined to agree with her. She was a pretty 
creature, with a brilliant complexion and bright blue eyes; 
there was a certain hardness in them which I did not like, 
however : her voice was rather loud and ah rill, but her fri- 
volous, frequent laugh wrote out her character in itself, aa it 
rang boisterously through the room. She took a desperate 
fancy to me ; when she went away, she whirled me out into 
the hall with her, and vowed she doted on me : the next 
minute she u tra la la'd," and asked Mr. Henry if he was 
not glad to escort such a " giddy piece " home. u Oh, dear ! n 
she exclaimed, " I wish we had more neighbors, so that I 
could go out every evening. Come on, Mr. Henry ! jWU 
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have to trip it pretty fast if you expect to keep up with me." 
She waltzed down the broad stone walk with a " tra la la 1 " 

" That idiotic girl ! " Miss Baldwin vehemently uttered, 
as her shrill laugh penetrated through the closed windows 
and doors. 

" She is too lively," said Egbert, " but more brilliant 
than idiotic, Miss Baldwin." 

" Why didn't you go home with her instead of your father* 
sir ? " demanded Miss Baldwin. 

" Some one, I will not say to whom the duty belonged, 
bnt some one neglected to introduce me." 

" Indeed I that is the reason wo were denied the edification 
of listening to any remarks from you." 

" It certainly was," said Egbert, with grave reproach. 
He retired to his room with his usual, " Good-evening, ladies." 

" Sister," said Mrs. Henry, " I wish you would not 
speak so to that poor fellow ; he has never done us any harm; 
he has his follies, but he seems kind-hearted, and I would 
rather retain his good will." 

" Well, Minnie, I can't help it. Nature did not bestow 
on me your gentle disposition ; I'll try, however." 

" Nature gave you a noble heart, Adelaide. Your pre- 
judices make you unjust." 

" I suppose they do," sighed Adelaide. She is utterly 
devoted to Mrs. Henry. Every thing where she can have 
control, must yield to her sister's wish or comfort. I loved 
sometimes to sit and hear her talk, when she was in good 
spirits, and I liked to hear her hearty laugh. Sometimes she 
would come in the school- room after lessons were over, and 
chat an hour or two, — then would spring up in my heart a 
liking for her ; she was well read, and we preferred the same 
authors. She often looked at me so kindly from her hazel 
eyes, and seemed to feel a positive interest in me ; again, a cold 
suspicion marked her manner, when I was not conscious of 
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haying done wrong. She kept me liking and disliking bar 
all the time. One afternoon she sat in the school-room ; ooa 
of Jessie's books fell behind her desk : she drew out with it, 
a small Bible, and exclaimed, " Oh ! here is Miss Hartly's 
little Bible after all. She looked and looked for it, and cried 
and looked ! Shall we send it to her, Aunt Addie ? M 

"Give it to me," said Aunt Addie sternly, "and go 
down stairs this instant ! " 

Jessie went pouting from the room, mumbling to herself 
" Needn't be so cross about it" Miss Baldwin soon followed 
her, and I sat down to write a letter. Jessie came in, and 
asked, 

" What did she do with it ? " 

" With what ? " 

" With her Bible ? she won't let any of us mention bar 
name. 1 ' 

I wondered at this mystery, but only answered, M She 
took it with her." 

" I don't intend to mention her name, but she wasalwaj* 
good to us, she never could make us miud though. M 

" Well, Jessie, if your aunt don't want you to talk about 
her, you ought not to do if I made this remark from 
principle, not inclination, for I was very curious to learn the 
history of one who had occupied my own position in the 
family. Jessie disappeared, and came back : she placed in 
my hand a daguerreotype. I opened it, saving, u Whose it 
it ? " But Jessie kept her lips shut very tight It was a 
lovely face, surrounded with careless, natural ringlets : the 
sweet flexible lips seemed as if repressing a happy smile,—- 
the countenance was childlike and tender, not self-relying or 
spirited. That fair, low brow upon which the hair waved so 
softly, could not have seen more than seventeen summer* 
I could not bear to give up the picture, but Jessie seeoaed 
anxious to get it into her possession again. She whispered, 
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u Aunt Addie don't know I have it. She, you guess who, 
don't you ? well, she gave it to me long before she went away. 
Aunt Addie thought I gave it back to her, you know who. 
I did put it in her hand, but I took it back again, and hid it. 
Oh 1 how she did cry, when she kissed us children good-bye. 
We all cried : but don't tell I told you ! " 

" Run down stairs now, I must write," I said, but I did 
not write. I thought of that sweet face. I had not much 
time to think quietly, however, for Ellen soon burst into the 
room, clapping her hands and exclaiming in a high key, " Oh ! 
Miss Hamilton, mother says Jep may take us rowing on the 
river, if you would like to go with us. Jep is down there, 
cleaning out the boat now." 

" The ground is wet from the shower, Nellie, and it is 
quite a little walk by the road." 

u But we can take a short cut through the garden. We 
can pass through Mr. Thorn's side gate. Ah 1 Miss Hamilton, 
now don't say no." 

"Well," I answered, overcome by Nellie's deep blue, 
imploring eyes, u we'll go ! " 

We met Mr. Henry on our way to the river side. The 
children besought him to accompany us, and he did so. Jep, 
a woolly-headed boy of forty, had scrubbed the boat very 
nicely, and covered the seats with bits of carpet. Mr. Henry, 
with an attentive eye to our conffort, sent him back for buffalo 
robes, and we were soon floating up the river, amid quiet, 
almost primeval scenery. Jessie and I took lessons in row- 
ing ; it was a long time before we did any thing but turn the 
skiff round and round, amid the laughter and shouts of the 
passengers. Mr. Henry was full of gay, genial humor. I 
could not help wishing there was as much good feeling in the 
whole family as in our part of it. We all seemed to feel that 
we had escaped from cold, prying eyes. It was an absolute 
delight to laugh at Mr. Henry's jokes, and not to be brought 
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suddenly to terra finna by Miss Baldwin's roioe or look. 
Freddie was comical beyond belie! We reached homo ia 
high good humor. 

" See there, Miss Hamilton ! " said Nellie, pointing to a 
black and blue spot, where I had pinched my hand in opening 
Mr. Thorn's gate. 

" Shocking 1 isn't it, Nellie ? " I said, looking at the 
wound. 

The next morning I met Mr. Henry in the halL He 
laughed and said, " I have provided against your being hurt 
again with that gate. I sent a boy to put a new lock ou 
it" 

" Oh, you are very thoughtful. I am obliged to you," 
I answered. I met Mrs. Henry at the instant coming down 
stairs ; she had heard the few words that had been spoken. 
I could not bear to see such a reproving look in her sweet 
face ; I reflected on the occasion she had for giving me that 
look, and could sec no cause for it. Her husband was al- 
ways respectful ; indeed, no one ever treated me with more 
respect ; he was never coarse or ungentlemanly ; every sen* 
timent he expressed was refined. This persecution of hist 
distressed me. At the top of the stairs I met Miss Bald- 
win ; she had not opened her lips to me since the boat ride, 
and she passed me silently. She often seemed gloomy and 
unhappy. I passed her withSut looking at her, then on tbe 
impulse of the moment exclaimed, 

" Miss Baldwin, will you come to my room a moment ? w 

She looked at me in surprise, but instantly turned about 
and followed me. We entered my little chamber ; she took 
a chair, and I sat on the bed. I spoke instantly, for I be- 
gan to grow embarrassed. " Miss Baldwin, if it is possible, 
I hope you will tell me why you seem offended with me. I 
want to do right, and I know I deserve no cold sutpiciotift. 
Your manner implies them. 9 ' Here, according to a detests* 
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ble habit, I began to cry, at the very moment when I wished 
to be dignified, and to insist upon my rights. Miss Bald- 
win sat entirely silent, until I had dried my tears. They 
had washed away all embarrassment and timidity. 

" Isn't it better that we should understand each other ? " 
I asked. " I would rather you would be frank enough to 
tell me wherein I have displeased you. I have entered the 
family as a stranger, prepared to be on good terms with all. 
I cannot consent to fail in politeness to one half, for the' 
sake of pleasing the other. I cannot take sides in a family 
misunderstanding. I simply desire to be a devoted friend 
and teacher to the children. If the elder members of the 
family do not trust me, I shall leave, and very soon." 

" Miss Hamilton," and Miss Baldwin fixed a piercing 
look upon me, " you speak very candidly. I like you for it, 
but I should be better pleased to have you explain why you 
receive Mr. Henry's notice and attentions with so much 
pleasure and encouragement." ; 

The blood mounted like fire to my forehead : I could 
not restrain a scornful curve of the lip, as I said, " You 
have heard the French proverb, " Honi soit quimalypense" 
I walked, to the window, then went back to my seat, saying, 
" I wish you would point out every impropriety in my man- 
ner to Mr. Henry. I am not conscious of any." 

She still kept her eyes upon me. " You will speak per- 
fect truth ? " she said. 

" I will," I answered. 

" In your secret heart have you not thought Mr. Henry 
admired you ? " 

I hesitated a moment, then said, " I never thought of it 
definitely. I think now that he probably does in a meas- 
ure ; not as much, though, as I admire him." 

Miss Baldwin compressed her lips. " You do not fear 
to say that you admire him ? " 
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tf Certainly not As soon as I saw him, I thought he 
would seem like a father to me, when I became acquainted 
with him. You see I forgot at the moment that likes and 
dislikes were not suitable between employer and employed* 

" A father 1 " Miss Baldwin contemptuously uttered. 
" Miss Hamilton, don't affect so much innocence/* 

" Thank God, I have seen too little rice in my lifetime, 
to recognise it readily," I answered, as my heart burned un- 
Mer her unmerited scorn. " It is easy for me to understand 
that you have wronged Mr. Henry, if you can impute evil 
to me with so little cause. The whitest soul would look 
black through a darkened glass, and the most innocent ac- 
tions guilty. I do not doubt that Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
might be happy in eaoh other's love at this moment, if cruel 
suspicions had not tortured their love to death." 

" I am not very suspicious by nature," Miss Baldwin re* 
plied. 

" You arc a man-hater, and look for evil iu them, as a 
matter of course. I do not see that we can understand each 
other, after all. As I am not willing to be watched, and 
suspected of wrong motives every day, I will avoid it Will 
you please tell Mrs. Henry I have given up my charge ? ~ 
I had never been so intensely angry and wounded. I ex- 
pected Miss Baldwin would leave the room, but she sat stilL 
I left the room myself to be rid of her presence. Without 
thinking where I went, I bent my steps to the garden, and 
strolled on to a grove of trees. I encountered Mr. Henry. 
As I met his look I became conscious that tears were drop- 
ping fast over my checks. 

" What is it ? " he asked. 

" Nothing," I responded, provoked to have met him whea 
I waa so deeply excited. 

" Stop one moment," he said gently, yet authoritatively 
"If your feelings have been hurt or wounded by nay 
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ber of my family, I have a right to know it If any thing 
else has disturbed you, I am sorry. Who has been talking 
to you ? My sister-in-law ? " 

" Yes, I am going away this very day." 

He looked greatly vexed. u I had hoped, for my chil- 
dren's sake, we might have retained a good teacher. They 
have run wild always, because Adelaide Baldwin has con- 
stantly succeeded in making trouble. I have learned to bear 
her taunts, knowing they are but the offspring of her suspi- ' 
cious brain. It is not easy for me to forgive that woman 
the unhappiness she has occasioned in my family. A man 
seeks rest and content within his home : you may have per- 
ceived that there is little sunshine there for me. I had 
hoped you might have taught my children to be a blessing 
to me. But I will not seek to detain you ; you have the 
right to seek a more peaceful home." He spoke very sadly. 
I remembered that I had hoped to do the children good ; 
they were already improving fast. Why should I forsake 
my post, because of that jealous woman, who would proba- 
bly drive the next governess away in the same manner. 

" I will stay," I said. 

" Thank you," Mr. Henry replied, with a glad look. I 
hurried from him, and went in the house. There sat Miss 
Baldwin, where I had left her. 

" Let us be friends," I said, holding out my hand. 
" Won't you trqst me ? " My anger had vanished when I 
reflected how unhappy the poor creature made herself by 
such a disposition. She took my hand cordially, and looked 
right into my eyes. " I believe you are honest," she said. 
" J trust you. Oh ! if you knew all that I know, you would 
not wonder that I suspect every one. I have spoken un- 
kindly, unjustly to you, I believe." 

" Oh, say nothing about it I was very angry and un- 
civil. I am sorry. Now, shall we begin anew ? " 
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"Yes. Will you stay ? n 

" I will." 

" I must still say, avoid Mr. Henry. He is a perfect 
wretch, an unmitigated villain — worse than a murderer, for 
he kills his wife by constant torture." 

" I will try to avoid him," I said, desiring to stop this ti- 
rade, and shocked at its extravagance, when I daily saw Mr. 
Henry's kindness to his wife. Since that time every thing 
had gone on pleasantly. I had most carefully avoided Mr. 
Henry, and both Mrs. Henry and her sister had been very 
kind and affectionate to me. It seemed sincere ; yet I half 
feared that I was treading on a volcano. 

A few weeks after I stepped within the library to look 
for Freddie. Mr. Henry sat there writing. 

" Come here," he said, looking up, and then resuming 
his writing. I went to the table, saying, " Do you waul 
me?" 

" You have taken great pains to avoid being tainted by 
me," he said. 

" I am not afraid of being tainted by you," I replied. 
" You ought to know that But it is certainly best to keep 
peace in the family." 

" You havo gone over to the other side. Miss Baldwin 
has convinced you." 

" No, she has not She says nothing about you now. I 
have never believed her insane prejudices." 

" IIoDor bright ! Shako hands, then." I shook hands 
with him, aud turned away, while the handsome smile yet 
lingered on his lip. 

u Ah ! Miss Hamilton," he said, rising, just as I was go- 
iug out of the door, " I havo a new history here, I have just 
been buying. I wish y?u would look at it, and see if Jessie 
is sufficiently advanced to study it" There was an eager* 
ness in his tone, an expression in his eyes, that suddenly d*» 
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stroyed the perfect freedom I had always felt with him. I 
became aware that he did not reverence me, as I had sup- 
posed from his manner always. My eye fell beneath his 
look, and the scarlet rose to my temples. 

" Some other time," I said, scarcely knowing how to act. 

" Look at it now, my child," he answered, and I knew 
that the look was not removed, and that the handsome smile 
accompanied it. A proud, disdainful anger leaped to my 
heart ; I was poor— dependent ; therefore in his cruel selfish- 
ness, he never thought that my God was my protector. I 
closed the door, and went up stairs. I thought if I had been 
in Mrs. Henry's place, I should have wept wild tears to have 
seen on a husband's face, that look and smile of interest for 
another. The veil had fallen from my eyes; it was true, 
after all, that the unhappiness of the family was Mr. Henry's 
mult. Miss Baldwin hated him with justice, because he was 
killing her sister's peace ; in truth he must be breaking that 
sweet wife's heart. He had not a holy love for her. 

School was over for the day ; I took my sewing and went 
to the sitting-room. 

"What is the matter?" asked Miss Baldwin, who was 
alone. " Your face is flushed." 

" Every thing has changed to me within a brief half hour I " 
I answered, sitting down by her. " I have always believed 
you were unjust to Mr. Henry ; now I do not." 

" Ah ! " she simply said, with a quick look of inquiry. 

" He has not said any thing to me that was not perfectly 
right it itself, but his inner nature flashed out in a look. I 
realize now that he is unworthy of his tender, pure wife. I 
see that his handsome exterior and his graceful manner are 
untrue interpreters of himself: he does not seem to me any 
more a noble, persecuted man, and you do not now seem a 
merely suspicious woman, nor is Mrs. Henry a weak dupe. 
I see the truth now." 
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Miss Baldwin's hasel eyes looked upon me with the kind 
of fondness that they turned on her sister; this look gave mt 
joy, for I could not forbear yearning after the lore of a strong 
heart, a motherly and yet sisterly heart 

" I should hare told you/' she said, " every particular of 
his detestable career, if Minnio had not besought me not to 
reveal his failings. She hopes he will do better all the time: 
she lores him still to idolatry. He often pets her when he 
cannot find any one else to attract his attention. These rare 
words of kindness keep her in constant torture ; they promt 
her from overcoming the last remnant of affection ; if that 
was accomplished, she would grow calm, and he would lose 
the power of moving her : — it will come to this in the end, but 
oh ! it is fearful before one reaches such calmness." 

" If she could love him as a sister loves an erring brother, 
without relying upon a pure affection from him, might she 
not be happier, and do him some good ? v I asked. 

" No," returned Miss Baldwin, in her abrupt way; u you 
have never been married, and you know nothing about it 
Now that you have discerned for yourself that Mr. Henry is 
less than divine, I suppose there is no harm in saying that 
he has done every thing for effect since you have been here; 
he always acts for effect when we have a new governess. Do 
you wonder that I could not refrain from watching you. when 
I knew that Mr. Henry was one of the most artful, as well at 
the most fascinating of men ? I feared he would interest you 
long before you dreamed of it." 

u A married man ? " I asked, as a glow of indignation rose 
in my heart. " Ton did not believe then that I was governed 
by principle, or that compassion for his wife could enter ■? 
being r> 

44 1 have very little faith in human nature ; when yen 
have lived as long as I hare, you will find it difficult to be 
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trusting. You will loathe, abhor and detest men ; they are 
so selfish, so unmerciful to women." 

" Is not Mr. Henry ordinarily kind to his wife ? " 

" He gives her any amount of money she asks for ; he 
whistles when she upbraids him : this she very rarely does 
— sometimes he reasons with her, and tells her to seek her 
happiness wherever she can find it, and he will do the same. 
He knows she never would dishonor herself. He has not the 
least faith in woman's innate purity; he thinks every one 
has a price ; it is this low, base appreciation of woman that 
makes me despise him so intensely : it is a revelation of his 
own true character." 

" What kind of a mother had he ? " 

" She died in his infancy." 

" Has ne sisters ? " 

"No; he never had." • 

" Poor Freddie ! his childhood needs to be circled about 
with holiness. I am truly glad that I understand Mr. Hen- 
ry. From this hour I will devote my soul to Freddie : I 
will teach him to distinguish right and wrong, and will strive 
to impress Jessie and Ellen with an idea that they are in a 
measure responsible for Freddie's future. Let us keep the 
children pure ; let us make them gentle by their seeing the 
beauty of goodness in us. Won't you fervently join me in 
this work, Miss Baldwin ? " 

She made me no reply, but a mist came over her eyes, 
and I knew that she would help me. After our conversation, 
I turned my soul with a new vigor to my life-work ; a fresh 
love sprang up for the children ; very beautiful it seemed to 
watch all the souls around me ; to believe they were almost 
unknowingly turning towards the grand accomplishment of 
their destiny — a higher and better life. 

Mr. Bedell occasionally came to see me. One evening 
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he asked, " Do you know, Kate, the reputation Mr. Henry 
bean?" 

" I presume it is not a very good one," I returned. 

" I am almost sorry you live here, dear Kate. M r. Henry 
only draws about him dissolute men." 

" He never brings them here," I answered. " His wile 
is a very lovely woman. I am not sorry I live here, I urn 
glad. He is in reality an alien here; the rest of us love 
each other." 

James drew a letter from his pocket. " I inquired far 
you when I went to the post-office." 

"Why didn't you give it to me before?" I asked. He 
was just going away. 

" I feared you would not appreciate my company with 
that in your possession," he answered, laughing. "Good 
night" • 

The letter was from Grace. I read — 

" Dear Katb, — I have written news and commoopboes 
in all my letters so fax — now I wxU say a few words relative 
to myself — I will speak from my ' innermost,' whether you 
will or no. I must speak, or I shall give way. I am as 
wretched ! how can I bear it ? how can 1 resign the joy that 
seemed almost my own ? Oh, Kate ! I never told you 
I had learned to love again ; how deeply, oh ! how 
I fear. Yes, I can simply die— die slowly. I have not the 
same vitality to overcome, that I had once. I do not mur- 
mur ; it is right, beloved Kate, all right— yea, I can subsul 
myself to my irrevocable destiny now as I could not once, 
but I suffer nevertheless. My heart turns with most ago- 
nixed yearning to the object of my love — I cannot tear it 
away from him — I cannot give him up ; and yet, my Kate, 
he does not come to me, he turns upon me no longer the bob 
that drew my soul to him — the looks that robbed me of my- 
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self and gave me to him. I never can divorce my heart 
from his, for he is pure and good — he is worthy, and more 
than worthy, of all my reverent homage ; if he were not, 
then might I some time hope to be enfranchised. Dear 
Kate, I know that he sought and loved me once — I know it ; 
oh ! can it be so easy to break the spell with him ? I have 
feared that he thinks I am not all he thought — perhaps I am 
not all he sought in a wife. Can I have mistaken his feel- 
ings? This idea has rolled upon me with a fearful weight, 
pressing the breath out of my heart, as the car of Juggernaut 
crushes the life out of those over whom it passes. Perchance 
he has heard the stories that Benzoni has circulated among 
his acquaintance. That miserable Benzoni ! how did I ever 
love him ? how invest him with a glory and kingliness that 
never crowned other mortals ? Surely it is but just that 
there should be another world to explain the deceptions of 
this ; a place where mortals cannot refrain from throwing off 
their masks. I have learned that Mr. Benzoni has subtilcly 
spread among his acquaintance a report, not only of Jiftlith's 
death, but of my engagement to him. You know his friends 
are not ours, and the story may have reached the ears of one 
in whom I had placed perfect trust, because I hoped he knew 
me too well to doubt me under any circumstances. It does 
not belong to me to free myself from unjust suspicions in his 
eyes : if he had declared his love, then the door would be 
open for an explanation. I see him in the presence of others ; 
this cannot be avoided ; but he does not come near me, or 
allow his eyes to fall on me. I have not seen Mr. Benzoni 
since we met in the summer-house ; he has made many use- 
less attempts to speak with me. In fact, Kate, I have re- 
mained a prisoner at home through fear of meeting him. I 
encountered him once in the street : I was near Miss Car clo- 
ver's house. I hastened forward, and entered before he 

reached me. You cannot imagine how this undignified 

11 
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pursuit on his part excites my contempt Lore, true, noble 
love, arises from a harmony of thought and feeling ; it cannot 
be bought by exertion. It was strange how I loved him : 
very strange, when we were so totally unlike ; but I in rested 
him with all the beautiful qualities capable of winning my 
admiration, and so I worshipped my ideal under the belief 
that he was its actual. 

" Sometimes my soul melts into the tender dreams, the 
mellowed glories that might, and do rarely irradiate passages 
of human life, then I would drive away the grim and sorrow- 
fed that is allotted to each one, and say with closed eyes, 
( Oh, give me these heavenly dreams ! ' But it is well : I 
would not, if I could, take my earthly fate from the hand* 
of Providence— I desire to acquiesce. I know indeed that 
the night conieth, but upon its stops, the morning. Yet I 
sometimes grow very weary in keeping up my hope in this 
practical world — sometimes it seems as if life is only one long 
prayer for patience. I am trying to cart myself into a holier 
world of love — trying to look upon my fellows with eyes like 
to those that bend down on us from above. 

" Perhaps I shall have happier tidings to communicate in 
my next. I hope so. Don't let this gloomy letter sadden 
you, because we both believe, dear Kate, that suffering L* a 
winged angel to link our hearts to heaven. Therefore rcjnic* 
for me, although I am not now able to rejoice fur m\K!£ 
Are you happy, dear, in your new home ? Our hearthstone 
is surrounded by peaceful hearts. Dear John L« gro*i&£ 
quite gallant to Mary ! It would do your heart good to hear 
her laugh sometimes. You know we used in old times to 
wish she would occasionally have a nonsensical mood a* we 
did. She does sometimes now. She is growing youthful, 
and I am growing wise— I wont say old. They all send s 
vast deal of love. Your loving 

* Giuce." 
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This letter brought back in a flood-tide the dream in 
which I had sometimes lived. The words of Grace's letter, 
" Can it be that I have mistaken his feelings ? " thrilled me 
with the strangest hope — the saddest fear : Oh, sometimes I 
had thought that in Pliny's eyes and voice there dwelt an ex- 
pression and accent that did not belong to friendship merely. 
Poor Grace 1 how selfish was the joy with which I read those 
words ; how self-reproachful the next thought. I hated my- 
self for that joy, but I could do nothing but turn away from 
the world of thoughts that rushed over me ; there eras a tor- 
rent on each side flowing in. A beautiful light, a glorious 
joy 1 — then, with the next thought, such an intense pity for 
Grace, such a feeling of humiliation over myself, that I could 
even transiently be happy in what caused her suffering. 
Wearied with this self-conflict, I took a book and strove to 
read, but I did not comprehend the words ; then I read 
aloud, determined to scatter my thoughts ; in this I succeed- 
ed, and a measure of quietness stole over me. 
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Mrs. Henry was ill and low-spirited ; she sent for me to *it 
with her as her sister had gone to the citj. I went to her 
room, and saw her Hitting wearily in her arm chair: hh* 
looked at me with a kind of yearning, pitiful look, as if the 
wished she could be comforted. She held out her hand, and 
for the first time, drew me down and kissed me. 

" Shall I sit on this little cricket at your feet * " I asked 

" Yes, do so," she returned. 

" And shall I tell you, you must not give way to dejec- 
tion when we all love you so much,'' I pursued, looking in her 
sweet eyes. 

" Do you ? " 

" Yes, indeed ; *so don't look on the dark side/' 

" There is no bright side for me, Miss Hamilton.** Then. 
as if she feared she had betrayed her secret sorrow, she added. 
" You know if one's health is wretched, nothing cL>c can com- 
pensate for the loss." 

" No, certainly not." 

I half thought the poor wife's heart ached to pour out it* 
anguish to me, but she was silent. u Let me read to you." I 
said ; " where is ' Yeast ? ' its dark pictures will make <mr 
home seem brighter. What should we do if we could doc 
find fresh life in books ? Shall I read ? " Minnie consented. 
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and I went into the sitting-room to look for the book — I left 
the door partly open; there was a door leading into Mrs. 
Henry's room from the hall. At that door I heard her hus- 
band's voice, saying, as he opened it, 

" Good evening, Madam ! " in a hard, cold tone, that must 
have fallen upon his wife's weary heart like a knife-stroke. 

" 0, Philip," she answered, with mingled entreaty and 
timidity, " can you leave me now ?" 

He whistled and closed the door. I supposed he had en- 
tered the room with his wife, and I hastened into the hall to 
go up stairs that I might not hear their conversation. I met 
him almost face to face, as he came forward towards the front 
door. A smile came instantly to his lips, the old, handsome, 
fascinating smile; but oh I how it had changed to me. I 
felt sure that he did not suspect I had heard his cold words 
to poor Minnie. He extended both hands, and said in a 
frank, kindly way, (or such it would once have seemed,) 
"Will you bid me good-bye, little lady ?" 

" Good bye ! " I said, passing by him, without appearing 
to notice his outstretched hands. I heard him utter, " con- 
founded little prude 1 " 

" Miss Hamilton ! " he called, as I was ascending the stairs? 
" I think I heard you speak of a French work you would 
like to read, the other day." 

"Well!" 

" I can obtain it for you at Baltimore." 

" Thank you ! it is too expensive for me to buy I " 

" I should be happy to present it to you, if you will allow 
me." 

" No," I said, shaking my head. 

" Why? you would not refuse it from any one else ! " 

" I would rather not be under obligations to Mr. Henry ! " 
I answered, coloring. A black cloud of anger lowered over 
his face : he bowed, with a bitter smile. I hastened up stairs, 
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and saw him enter the carriage which stood at the door. Jep 
was arranging something about the horses in his usual slow 
way before getting in. Mr. llenry caught the whip, and gave 
him a blow across his face, which made him spring from his 
feet. 

" Get in, you villain, and drive like the devil ! " he com* 
manded. 

" Jep obeyed, but I saw a streak of blood where the pas- 
sionate blow had fallen. I went down to Mrs. Henry. Still her 
pale face lay back against the chair; tears it ere slowly 
trickling over it She was of a childlike nature, and I dared 
caress her, forgetting that I was not the elder. After very 
wise advice, I wiped away her tears, and read to her. When 
Miss Baldwin returned with Mr. Bedell, whom she had met in 
her pedestrianizing in the city, Minnie had smiles for her. 
Jessie took tea in her mother's room : we caught the sound 
of their chat, as we sat at our own tea-table in the dining- 
room. Miss Baldwin was in excellent spirits, and **> was 
James. The latter seemed so good, and pure and noble ; — 
so interesting, compared with the few gentlemen I met. I 
enjoyed his visits so heartily, and looked forward to them at 
the brightest event of the week. I culled him u brother," 
and sometimes he said " taster," but when he did, he h*»ked 
into my eyes inquiringly, and smiled. 

We sat sewing, Miss Baldwiu aud I, in the school- room 
one afternoon. " Are you engaged to Mr. Bedell, Mi** 
Hamilton ? " she asked quietly. 

u No ! he is only a sort of adopted brother ! " 

44 You expect to be engaged to him some time or other * n 
she pursued. 

44 () no ! never! " 

4 * Are you in earnest ? '• 

44 Yes, 1 am." 

4 ' Then you are a dunce 1 " 
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" I reckon not ! " I answered, laughing. " Mr. Bedell 
knows my sentiments, and visits here as a friend or relative 
would." 

" You are mistaken. I suppose you will be foolish enough 
to trust your happiness to a man's keeping some day ; you 
will never find a better than Mr. Bedell. I speak to you as 
a sincere friend. If I were wholly selfish, I should advise 
you never to change your present home." 

" Mr. Bedell will never be more to me than he is now 1 " 

" Then you are not acting towards him as you ought. 
You encourage him ! " 

" But he is a very dear friend. I could not bear to have 
him stop coming here." 

" You ought to make up your mind not to flirt ! " 

u I have not intended to. I have thought of this matter, 
and imagined I was very conscientious." 

" Humph ! " said Miss Baldwin as she rose, and went 
away. I laid my face down on the desk before me, and cried 
with my whole heart Miss Baldwin was right. I knew 
that James loved me. But how to give up his friendship, 
lonely as I was ? There was a rap at the school-room door. 
I started to my feet. James himself entered. 

u I thought you said, come in 1 " he exclaimed, surprised 
at the plight in which he found me. " Homesick ? " 

" Yes ! and not to be seen ! " I answered, throwing my 
npron over my face. " Please excuse me, unless you have 
business to speak about." 

" You can't hear with your face covered." 

" Then delay your message." 

" Will you visit some paintings with me to-morrow eve- 
ning." 

" I cannot to-morrow evening ! " 

" I shall not be able to go again in a week." 

" I cannot promise to go at all James ! " 
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" Why not, Kate ? " he asked in a disappointed, but most 
gentle tone. 

" I think it would not be best." 

" You call me brother, dear Kate ; whj not allow me to 
wait on you, as a brother would ? " 

I dropped my apron and said, " because, James ! *' 

He understood me, and grew pale, while hi* eyes rested 
on me. " Forgive me!" I said, as I saw the pain struggling 
in his heart. 

" Am I as dear to you as a brother ? " he asked in an 
accent full of tenderness. 

" Yes ! " 

" Not dearer, Kate ? " 

" No ! good-bye ! Don't speak again," I uttered with 
difficulty. 

" Kate, this is not a 'good-bye.' It must not, cannot 
be ! " He took my hand and led me to a seat ; he spoke 
rapidly. " You do not understand yourself. You do not 
know the love or nature of him you cast away. Think of 
the wide, wide world ! — you have neither father, nor mother, 
sister or brother. It is a hard, pitiless world, and men and 
women gather their treasures about them, and forget the 
yearning heart of the stranger. You and I are strangers; 
you are the world to me ; I would be father, mother, si*ter. 
brother, — all to you. There arc cold, cruel hearts hedging 
in every path, and you will meet them, and cry in vain for 
one true breast to which you may fly. 1 am not vain beyond 
the average, Kate ; but a truer spirit will never kneel, and 
ask you to share its all. Every hope, every dream shall U 
open to you even as my soul is open to God. I am a plain, 
unhandsome fellow, but I have an honest spirit, and a strong 
arm to shield you, Kate ! Am I cast off? " 

I wept passionately ; with utter abandonment I taw mv- 
aelf indeed cast upon the wide, wide world, torn (rout one 
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who drew my soul to him with magnetic .power, and yet who 
apparently heeded not its helplessness, its sunshine, or its 
anguish. I felt for James the same intense pity with which I 
regarded myself. 

" Kate, am I cast off? " he repeated. 

" Yes ! " I rose as I said it 

He started back, and turned to leave the room ; but 
again he came to my side, and said with gentle firmness, u I 
will not take your answer now. Think about it. It is des- 
tiny ! — it will be. I will come again in a week. Good-bye 
until then ! " he pressed my hand, and touched his lips to my 
forehead, and his earnest eyes dwelt on mine until the door 
closed. It seemed to me at that moment, that it teas destiny, 
and I stood dreamily on the spot where he had left me, my 
tears stayed, my heart beating quietly, — yet it seemed as if 
some great splendor I had ever expected had rolled into a 
dark tomb, where lay buried halcyon fancies, and sweet 
exhulting hopes. Life, beautiful life, had lost its sunshiny 
glory : I must bow my head, and yield now to a daily routine 
of commonplace affairs, never daring to dwell on what I had 
dreamed, of fair and blissful. Alas ! to give up without 
having tasted one draught of life's best wine ; without having 
seen one flower of joy bloom in celestial freshness : without 
having seen the sun arise, and flood my soul with a moon- 
tide brilliance : without having known the true significance of 
youth. Miss Bremer says, " And if this season of life's 
bloom last but a morning, it is still beautiful to have enjoyed 
it : with the bosom bathed in love and spring to have tasted 
the glory of life. This ruddiness of morning casts a bewitch- 
ing splendor on the whole of after-life. One bears the heavy 
days of earth much more readily when the heart has once 
revelled in the fulness of happiness." A profound gloom 
settled over my heart. I writhed under my destiny, and 
yet felt that plain, common sense indicated a marriage with 

11* 
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James, as a sensible thing. As he had said, I could never 
ezpeet a truer spirit to come to me. The world was large, 
and I was an orphan. I was weary now of standing alone, 
and longed for a strong, calm heart to direct my own. 1 
wanted one whom I could look up to, and trust ; one who 
would say to me, u This is right," or u you are wrong,'' 
when I wavered in duty. Marriage had ever been to me k> 
holy and beautiful — I had never even thought it a possibility 
that I could marry one whose intellectual and spiritual 
nature was not exquisitely adapted to my own. When I 
thought of James as a husband there arose an instant con- 
sciousness of unfitness ; and yet he was very dear to me. I 
sat down and pondered the subject after James had left me. 
Was I willing to leave my free girlhood — my independence ? 
had I sufficient love to bear the great suffering that accom- 
panies the name of wife ? Had I sufficient humility to tell 
him my heart story ? — for I could not yield my hand with- 
out utter frankness. To these queries, my heart taid " no." 
But as I gave him up in thought, I said, "It is a most 
sweet incense, the love of a noble human heart — how shall I 
break this strange spell that he has wrapt around me? Who 
will ever love me again ? Pliny ? — no ! if he had loved mo. 
he would have told me so. Grace's next letter will toll me 
they are friends again. And even if it should lie that Pliny 
should ever care for me, I could not be won merely for the 
asking — I would not accept a diluted love — I would turn 
away from him until I found that his love quite equalled mr 
own. But oh ! what wild and foolish dreaming* ! I Parted 
from the bench where I sat : the mail had come in. I had 
a letter. I felt that it would give me tidings that would go 
down to my very soul. It was from Grace. I lifted my 
prayerful glance to heaven before reading it ; I pressed my 
hand upon my heart as if to strengthen it, for a wild combat 
had arisen within me. Every selfish impulse sprung like a 
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giant to its work — I entreated with a mad imploringness 
that tho knell of my happiness might not bo sounded — poor 
Grace ! how she would have grieved to have known that I 
loved my own joys so much better than hers. This day I 
had seen a vision of my probable life, and I turned away 
from it in such a chill despair ; how could I part from the 
picture that had been clasped t* my soul in girlish hope and 
joy ! But the letter ! I said with blind, cold faith, " Thy 
will be done ! r> and then I broke the seal and read — aye ! I 
read it all through, although the first words assured me that 
God had smitten my selfish prayers with refusal, and that he 
had crowned a nobler nature with his blessing. The letter 
had no date, and ran thus : — 

" Kate ! he loves me I — yes ! he loves me ! The very 
heavens seem radiant with tho words; every sweet sound 
seems to echo them — I catch them sleeping or waking. I 
repeat them softly to myself, while they create around me 
an atmosphere of bliss and enchantment. My soul is flooded 
with love — and pride. Yes ! now I understand what pride 
is, in all its vastness and sweetness — and I would not be less 
proud than I am. Were the universe laid at my feet, and 
were all the best and bravest among men, kneeling there, 
the emotion would be paltry, compared with the triumph 
that swells my heart. He loves me I and God has given me 
more than the universe. He loves me / and I defy the uni- 
verse, and time, and grief and fate. He loves me ! and I 
shall sleep for ever beneath the smile of heaven — never fear- 
ing, never doubting, whatever blows may fall. Tho dia- 
mond-life of eternity waits for us, — and let God give us 
what food He will, — let Him lead us through cold, mystic 
paths, if He will. Hope shall say, * All is well ! ' Grati- 
tude shall kneel ; and faith shall sing ' a new song unto the 
Lord/ I have heard it said that Love and Suffering are 
sisters ; that he who loves, trembles. But ah ! this soul- 
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filling love has enabled me to comprehend the Deity : I 
look up with smiles under any destiny, for I feel that the 
God who has created me with such immense capacities for 
happiness, — who has overflowed my soul with this lavish 
richness, must be ever giving a divine increase, albeit clouds 
may intervene Between the human eye and the All-seeing 
one. If I do not turn away from the good, it cannot turn 
away from me. At night I kneel with clasped bands and 
Streaming eyes, and pray to become worthy of this lot ; pray 
for a heart to turn with fresh devotion and self-forgetfulnes* 
to the beloved souls wandering in cold and darkness, yet 
capable of this same splendid glory. Weary hearts thai 
sigh, 

4 It is this niggard halfness that turns my heart to stone. 
Tin the cap seen, not tasted, that makes the infant moaa* 

A celestial freshness from within the door of heaven is 
contiuually wafted through my spirit. It needs no argu- 
ment to convince me that I ha\e found uiy twiu-spirit, and 
that separation would be impossible. It is this conviction 
of indissolubility, that thrills me with the song * Eureka.' 
How strange seems the contrast between this and my former 
love. Madam De Stael says, % It is not fin»t low that is 
ineffaceable : we love theu, because our affections crave an 
object/ In that wild, tumultuous love, I had always the 
conviction that my aspirations bore me above Giovanni, but 
iu the present case, there is no hope, or upward dream, or 
expansive thought that does not meet an iustaut ouenea*. 
But I Khali tire you. By the way, Beuxoni weut to Europe 
weeks ago. Your last letters havo sounded sadly to me 
Ah ! do not doubt the coming brightness. You tru*t in 
God, and He has created our natures We have not the 
right to fear. Darling, I feel as if I could bear you 
ou my heart right up to heaven. Will you let me tell 
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you, dear Katy, that sometimes there are sentences in your 
letters that do not sound so frank and warm as they might,— 
occasionally there is a bitterness, a vehement resistance to the 
God-given present, that makes me weep over the injury Katy 
is doing herself. Give up your will, and choose the paths of 
God's appointment, or it will be a long and weary way to 
your angelic home. This does not come gracefully from the 
lips of one so happy, and yet I know you will bear the truth. 
Ah ! remember that the divine blessing fell upon one who 
' loved much. 9 Don't you love me as you used to, Katy ? 
Sometimes I fancy that southern home has chilled your 
heart ; and ere I have ceased wondering at it, another letter 
comes steeped in warmest love, and bearing all the glow of 
our first friendship. But, my dear, I feel that you are not 
altogether at one with your lot. I know that the years will 
bring you into beauty, clearness, and repose ; so have patience 
with the present, remembering that ' all things work together 
for good to them that serve God.' Your devoted 

" Grace." 

I finished the letter, and slowly laid it on the glowing 
fire — " Thus, my God," I cried, " thus burn out the dross 
from my nature." And very quietly I sat down — what dif- 
ference did it make ? I deserved it — yes, I needed it very 
much. I went to setting copies; but that did not stop 
thought, and a strange darkness came over my sight. I did 
not faint, I never could, but I laid my head down on the 
desk, and my heart ticked regularly, beat, beat, beat — how 
slowly it beat, and through what suffering each beat came. 
Poor James I what a miserable being he had turned to for 
happiness — weak and weary, I felt now as if I could rest on 
his love ; but as this thought came, an accusing angel sternly 
whispered, " This too is selfishness only — you would exist on 
his strength, and be a miserable burden to him — you desire 
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his lore, and cannot give a return." I listened to the stem 
angel, and I only answered, " O, for strength ! " 

Two days had passed. Harrying feet passed to and fro 
in the house. Jessie broke into my room, drowned in tears. 

*' A little babe ! but mother is dying 1 " she said. 

A strange terror made my heart stand still a moment 
" Who said she was dying, Jessie ? " 

" Aunt Lucy ! she dressed us children that we might go 
in the room, if mother asked for us. But Aunt Addie sent 
me away from the door ! " And Jessie flung herself upon 
the floor, in convulsions of tears and despair. I hurritd 
down stairs, and met Miss Baldwin carrying a bundle of 
flannel : she placed it in my arm*, and whispered with stiff, 
pallid lips, " Take care of it : keep it in the school-room 
awhile, where it is warm. The noise troubles Minnie ! " 

" How is she ? " I asked. 

Miss Baldwiu only shook her head, and burst into tears. 
She wrung my hand, and at last exclaimed, •* If she dies, 
I'll murder that man. She has no hope to keep her up !— to 
leave her at this time ! She will not take any thing ! — she 
cares for nothing. Her mind wanders ; »hc calls, ' Philip.' 
whenever her faint lips can form a sound. How can God 
allow one demon thus to crush another soul and body ? an 
innocent like her ? " 

" She might have died, if 31 r. Henry had been ever so 
kind!' 

" No, she has been growing weaker, year by year, until 
her frame is broken, as well as her heart. She has no dis- 
ease to fight against She might have been spared to us 
many years, if the slow caukcr of grief had not exhausted 
her vitality. But take the babe up stairs. It is a girl poor 
thing ! M 

I bore tho little one to the school-room, and sat down br 

m 

the fire. It slept ! oh ! endless destiny that stretched bcfri* 
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its unconsciousness ! how many tears it must shed ! how 
many struggles must rend its heart. Alas I it could not re- 
treat from life. Jessie crept to me, and gazed upon her 
sister, then she laid her head against me, sighing. My own 
tears dropped ; life -seemed so heavy, so bitter, so full of 
pains. How could I bear it to the end ? How brave phy- 
sical woe, as well as mental sorrow ? 

I must give James an answer ere long. What should it 
be ? It was a drear, December day. I looked into the 
leaden clouds : with that same cold gray, my once careless 
heart was shrouded now. The rain fell slowly ; a drizzling 
mist was over the river, and over the distant woods. I could 
see the road, where I sat : the bare branches of the trees 
overhung it. Rain, and mud, and miserable negroes were 
presented to my vision. Never had I been in such a cow- 
ardly frame of mind. Jessie started at every sound, hoping 
she might be admitted to her mother's room. 

" What shall we do ? " she implored, looking up at me with 
folded hands. " I feel so unhappy. Can't you comfort me ? 
Will mother go to heaven ? " 

Poor Jessie 1 She prepared a little bed for the baby, 
formed of two chairs, and as many pillows. 

" Let us kneel down here by the baby, darling," I said, 
" and pray to God to comfort us, and to bless your poor 
mother." 

She bowed her head, with a fresh gush of tears ; then wo 
softly repeated a prayer for the sick, which the children used 
when any of the family were ill. Jessie clasped her arms 
around my neck, and laid her head on my breast. 

" Jessie ! " I whispered, " do you know that God would 
not let us have any pain, if we would be good without it ? 
Do you know that you must be a guardian angel to this little 
baby, so when she grows up you may lead her by the hand to 
heaven ? Do you know that you ought to dedicate yourself to 
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God on this first day of her life, and implore Him with year 
whole heart to make you good and pure, that you may uoc 
teach this dear innocent how to sin ? This is a holcmn dav; 

m 

an hour you ought never to forget ! My darling, you will 
not forget your duty to this little angel ? " 

" Never ! oh ! never ! if God will help me ! v i>he an- 
swered, raising her eyes upward with a holy look. *• Head 
to me from the Bible — won't you ? " 

I read the seventy-first psalm, and love aud courage rase 
with thankfulness to God. ** There's more bevond *' this 
pain, was the strengthening thought that rose within me. I 
will not shrink from destiny, be it bright or dark I will 
clasp it to my breast, and strike from the darkness sparks of 
heavenly fire. I will turn away from myself, and study how 
to add to others 1 joys. But'with this thought came a fresh 
pang. How to encounter cares and responsibilities when 
uiy heart was dying? The suffering of Mrs. Henry had 
made me start back from the thought of marriage. The 
pleasure with which I had regarded James, vanished when I 
saw that not repose alone, but perhaps excruciatiug suffering 
might be required of me, as his wife. He seemed suddeulv 
changed from a delightful friend into a stern Meutor, who 
pointed out the hard places of life, and bade me take up my 
cross, and walk therein without weakness or waver iug. Ai.d 
yet I felt that after a long, long while I should love him x* 
he deserved. " It is destiny, — it will come ! M the word* 
rang in my cars, and it seemed as if that calm voice had de- 
cided my fate. 

The babe cried. I awoke from my re very, half Moiling 
at the weakness with which I had pronounced the flat of a 
strong man's will, my destiny. 

The babe cried pitifully, incessantly ; it seemed in great 
pain. I walked the floor, looking down into the little di~ 
figured face with an infinite pity ; I held it oloao to wj 
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aching heart, and thought, " Poor little one, you did not ask 
a heritage of pain ; " bat still the wail went on. 

" Jessie, what shall we do ? " I asked in deep despair. 
" Go to the shanty, and bring nurse Belinda." 

Jessie obeyed, and I continued my walk, mentally say- 
ing, " Can I ever be Mrs. Bedell ? — ever have wretched 
health like Mrs. Henry ? — ever have wailing children, sick 
children, cross children ? Can I watch through weary nights, 
and have distracting headaches next day ? and James com- 
ing in, thinking what a wretched home he has got ? Can I 
bear all these wearing, terrible cares, without a surpassing 
love to sustain me ? " The bright side of the picture never 
occurred to me. 

Jessie returned with Belinda, who rejoiced in being the 
mother of an ebon baby. She took the infant in her moth- 
erly arms, and I went down stairs. I met Aunt Lucy in 
the sitting-room. " May I see Mrs. Henry ? " I asked. 

" Oh, yes, Miss," she returned, softly opening the bed- 
room door, and giving me admission. The room appeared 
dark at first. Miss Baldwin stood leaning against the foot 
of the bed, gazing upon Minnie, while great tears rolled un- 
heeded over her stern face. I turned to the invalid. She 
lay in her wan helplessness upon the pillow, her white lids 
half drooping over her blue eyes ; the low, uneven breath 
fluttered from her parted lips. She looked indeed as if death 
were wooing her. The doctor stood by, and kept his finger 
on her pulse. In my heart I felt that it would be sweet 
thus to see her pass away to the tender ones, who would 
take her to their hearts, recognizing the grace upon her 
brow. Her child-heart was made for a love sweet as angel's 
love. The doctor sat down. I went and stood by her ; she 
did not move, or raise her eyes, yet there was a slight mo- 
tion of the lips. I bent my ear. The exhausted breath 
btrove to give utterance to " Philip. 1 ' Alas ! were the truth 
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A husband's nbolkct. 



of that wife's history realiied, how soon would the mantle 
of fascination drop from her gay and handsome husband, ai 
he bowed over a girlish face, and spoke wonLs of delicate 
praise in his rich, kind voice : a voice to win trust fmm the 
unpractised heart I could not but think Mrs. ilenry would 
live — live, still to weep and despair. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The straggle was over. The die was cast I could not 
consent to place my hand within that of James. How ap- 
parently slight a thing will alter the whole current of our 
lives. If Mrs. Henry's illness had not awakened mc to a 
perception of the cares and sufferings of married life, I 
should undoubtedly have been the wife of James. As it 
was, it was very hard to cast away his love. I dreaded the 
hour of his coming. I dreaded to quell in his eye the look 
of flashing hope and joy that had so often met me— I dreaded 
to see the sunlight die out of his face. There had been a 
spell in his joyous spirits, a thrill in his glance, a volume of 
feeling in his expressive face. I had never had lovers, or I 
should sooner have realized that my pleasure in his friend- 
ship warranted him in believing he might hopo for more. 
How I wished he might still como to see me — how many 
times I had turned involuntarily to meet with a smile his 
glance, because an intuitive feeling had assured me that it 
would give him joy. But now principle forbade any more 
kindness — I was careless and ignorant no longer. I must 
resign love, friendship, all that makes life beautiful. The 
next day after I had received Grace's letter, I had gone to 
the city with the children. I met James in a store. His 
look of infinite tenderness awoke a thrill of joy in my gloomy 
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spirit. He advanced to meet me and retreated, and then, 
perhaps reading my feelings in mj face, he came forward. I 
gave him mj hand with drooping eyes. I thought then that 
perhaps I might be his wife. 

I sat writing in the school-room. I was &t art led by 
James, and yet I expected him, for the time hud couu*. lie 
entered without rapping, I rose ! How my heart beat ! I 
stood still. He met me with a look of most brilliant joy. 
I never saw a more glorious light in any countenance ; it 
sought my face with the warm earnestness that teemed to 
dream of an answering feeling. He did not speak ; he of- 
fered his hand. I did not take it. I only said a slight 
" Good evening, 71 with tremulous lips, then turned away u> 
dispose of my writing-materials, and to gain the mastery of 
myself. He took a seat, and for some time was perfectly 
silent. 

" My God ! you are marble ! v he said at last. The ex- 
tinguished light in his eyes made them look a.-* if a dark cir- 
cle was around them : the blood had receded fmm hi* face 
and lips. I felt that it had also left my own. Cold and 
stony as death I felt, as I gazed upon hi* bowed head resting 
on his hands. I knew then, how my careless indulgence in 
present pleasure had been a crime ; my cordial wi*Wmi% a 
wicked thing ; my smiling glance, a cruel weak no -> And 
over me slowly came the anguish that heaved that hoble 
heart. 

" I am answered ! " he said, rising and looking at me, jet 
not with inquiry. lie extended his hand, and I gave hiai 
mine. 

" Clod bless you always ! '* he paid very gently, and then 
he left me. 

I would have said some kind word, but uiv heart «evi»rd 
quietly froxen, and I could not speak. But after he wa* 
gone, a torrent of self-reproach rushed over m e a misera- 
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ble feeling which it seemed as if nothing could expiate. I 
had been to blame in retaining him as a familiar friend so 
long. I threw myself on the bed ; the long night waned, 
and no tears came; only through my heart I heard the 
moans of that crushed spirit, which had turned to me for 
joy. The knowledge that his misery could not last very 

long, afforded no relief to my sense of his present condition. 

• • • • • 

Minnie had dropped away into a soft slumber ; it was her 
first 'refreshing sleep, and we looked down upon her white 
face with hope, for wo had had terrible fears ; the doctor 
had just told us he had feared her disease would go to the 
brain, and then if she did not die her reason might not re- 
turn. Miss Baldwin took the babe, who had been named 
Ada, and went in the sitting-room. Over her brow for days 
a gloomy cloud had hung ; within her eyes had slept a mis- 
erable despair. She did not speak, except when required to 
do so to any one. She hung over Minnie, as if every senti- 
ment of her being had concentrated into pity and woe. And 
yet Minnie was coming back to life. I followed her into the 
sitting-room, and sat down by her. The baby opened her 
blue eyes innocently, as the violets look up from their lowly 
bed. 

" Let me take her," I said. " I can almost feel how near 
to her the angels are." 

Miss Baldwin resigned the child. I looked down in the 
infant J s face, and thought how wide was the contrast between 
those two lives — the one a dew drop, just born, the other a 
rushing river, chafing its way beneath a starless sky, over 
grim, uneven rocks. 

" I wish she had never been born," said Miss Baldwin, 
her face sinking into her hands, her elbows on her knees. 

" Why ? " I asked. 

" For the same reason that makes me curse the day of 
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my own birth. Because life has no rest ; we are kdoa from 
one petty misery to another ; from one soul-consuming strug- 
gle to another. It is aU weariness 1 Show me one human 
being who has escaped the rack, after waking up from the 
ignorance of childhood I " 

" Perhaps I could not point out one ; but who would be 
annihilated ? " 

" I would." 

" Oh ! can you not find any brightness any where under 
the sun ? " 

" No, only darkness yawning beneath me, around me, 
above me — there is no God, or He is more cruel than His 
miserable creatures." 

" But there is a God, and if the world shook and reeled 
from beneath the foot of the Christian, the exulting certainty 
that God upheld him could not fail. Many griefs there air, 
but none like a loss of faith in God. The sheet anchor of 
man's very being, is thus torn away from him." 

" How do you know there is a God ? " 

" Because I cannot know otherwise. My mind refutes 
to conceive a different thought. I feel the sunshine that 
comes from Him. I live in His breath. Faith in Him, 
fills existence with a glory that proves nis power. Faith m 
Him, unravels the bitter mysteries that beset us, and shed* 
a clear light upon our path, when outward calamities would 
shroud us in darkness." 

" I wish I could feel this faith. You do not prove to me 
yet that there is a God." 

" I cannot do m> by argument, but I can tell you how to 
prove it to youwelf." 

" How ? " 

" Your life is worth nothing to you now, if you are wil- 
ling to be annihilated. Are you willing to make it of worth 
to yourself, by any effort or struggle, however desperate ? " 
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u The spirits of evil have been straggling within me, 
until I have no strength. I cannot make any effort. I 
have reached the climax of despair. I want to sleep and 
die." 

" Then you have reached the moment to expect some- 
thing new. Set your foot down upon this unbelief, which 
brings more frightful agony than any misfortune which has 
ever overtaken you." 

"How can I?" 

" Ton hare taken one step towards expelling the enemy, 
by speaking of your feelings. If you become willing to de- 
vote your life to others' good, you will believe in God — if 
you learn to forgive and pity, you will believe in God." 

She turned her eyes upon me with a sudden gleam, say- 
ing sternly, " Do you mean that I ought to forgive Philip 
Henry ? " 

" Yes ! " 

" Then the matter is settled. I want no such doctrine." 

After a pause I said, " It is well that man is not left to 
the mercy of man ; well that God does not turn from us 
with the loathing with which we turn from our sin-stricken 
fellows." 

" Are you going to church ? " she asked abruptly. 

u Shall I ? " I asked, my heart sinking with pain at the 
little heed she gave to my words. 

" I think you had better. Will you take Fred and Nel- 
lie ? they are so noisy. Tony shall drive you." 

I prepared for church, and waited on the porch with the 
children for Tony to come with the carriage. It was a 
cloudy, cheerless day ; the gray sky seemed to hang low over 
the earth, as if to shut out from human thought all view of 
the azure fields and the life-giving sun far above us. Tony's 
dark, yet ever bright face was lighted up with a dazzling 
smile of good humor. It shone across my heart a moment, 
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as ho handed us into the carriage* Who shall tell the worth 
of cheery looks and smiles, and who should grudge them 
when they may shed a momentary brightness upon an aching 
heart ? We did not go to the church we usually attended 
in the city. Mr. Bedell was in the habit of going there, and 
I could not bear to meet him. We entered a stone church 
near by. A cold light shone through the stained windows. 
and fell upon the congregation ; the organ poured forth a 
low, sad harmony, in keeping with the cold light within me 
and without me. We took our places in a shaded, quiet 
place ; the old clergyman arose : his locks were thin and 
scattered ; his broken voice had neither strength nor comfort 
to offer. He preached upon the doctrine of " election.*' I 
listened until I grew perfectly miserable. Hearts were 
gathered there, pining for the spirit-stirring sound of the 
gospel — for words of strength to help them in treading 
courageously over the rough ways of life. They needed a 
glorious motto from the pages of revelation, that might ring 
trumpet- like on the spirit's ear, and inspire the tardy hand 
to buckle on the armor of salvation, and fight the good fight 
of faith. The old man sat down ; a younger man who sat 
in the pulpit with him arose and spoke ten ininuto*. Me 
gave bread to the people : he belonged to the one great, 
universal church ; he preached the gospel to every creature. 
I thanked him in my heart for his word.**. 

It was raining heavily when we emerged into the lobby 
of the churcli. Tony carried the children to the carriage. 
I looked over the faces surrounding me, and met the glance 
of Mr. Bedell. He bowed without suffering lib eyes to 
meet mine. He was at my fide iu a moment. 

'• Will you walk down the steps with me ? " be asked, 
raiding his umbrella. I went. 

" Didn't you like what was last said ? ■" I asked. 

41 Yea," he replied, but no smile came to hie stem face. 
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He handed me into the carriage in silence, bowed again 
without suffering his eye to meet mine, and left us. I could 
not bear that the eyes which had beamed on me so tenderly, 
should grow chilling and careless in their glance — that his 
warm heart should grow heedless of my fate. I selfishly 
wept to keep the incense, although my wayward spirit would 
not be bound ; could not yet resign the rainbow I could 
never reach ; ever it dissolved from sight, but its remem- 
brance held me in thrall, and prophesied another. 

Soon after reaching home, I went down to the sitting- 
room. To my surprise Mr. Henry sat there. He nodded 
to me carelessly, in a manner quite at variance with the 
usual chivalrous courtesy of his demeanor. I guessed that 
I had fallen from the pedestal, and had become a very ordi- 
nary young person. 

" When did you get home ? " I asked. 

" This morning I " he replied, tipping back his chair 
against the wall. 

Ct Have you seen Mrs. Henry ? " I continued, knowing 
what an event his return was to her. 

" Certainly ! " 

I went to the table for a book ; by some means he had 
always found out my favorite authors, and they were strewed 
about the house. Every few days a new book had caught 
my eye. Frequently passages were marked therein. These 
books Mr. Henry had been in the habit of recommending to 
me. As I was rummaging about for a volume I had laid 
down in the morning, Mr. Henry said, 

" Do I see you in good health, Miss Prim ? " 

I looked at him a moment, half angry that he had dis- 
continued his deferential bearing. 

" You have that felicity, sir ! " I responded. 

" Saintly as ever, Mws Prim ? " 

" More so, I think 1 " 
12 
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" Indeed ? n I suppose you pray seven times a day now, 
don't you ? " 

" I do when I feel like it ! " 

" Do you pray for me ? " 

" Sometimes." 

" What do you do that for, Miss Prim ? " 

" Because I fear you do more evil than good in the 
world." 

H e gave a short laugh, and said, " What do you say 
when 3 r ou pray for mc?" 

" I pray that God will put it in your heart to be more 
worthy of your wife." I was half frightened as this speech 
escaped me. 

An angry spot flamed in Mr. Henry's cheeks ; an impe- 
rious fire darted from his eye. " That is my affair ! " he ex- 
claimed, with the domineering expression I had M-en him 
wear towards the servants when thev offended him. It 
struck a defiant vein in my spirit : I laughed bitterly and 
replied, 

" When a man holds a knife at his wife's heart, he thinks 
it his affair, but lookers-on entertain a diffcrvut sentiment, 
and God sends him to judgment." 

Mr. Henry bowed haughtily and slowly, and took up a 
paper to read. I glanced out of the window, and saw Mia* 
Harriet Thome coming up the front steps : .«hc and Egt«rt 
had become adoringly attached. She came in, but as the 
did not see her lover, she turned to Mr. Henry with great 
apparent delight. The red spot was yet on his cheek, aad 
his handsome lips were closed firmly as he looked from his 
paper. I went into Mrs. Henry's room fur half an hoar. 
When I passed through the sitting-room aim in, Mr. Hcnrr 
was all fascination, and courteousness aud wit to ML* Har- 
riet. I thought he took a malicious pleasure in showing n* 
with what merry satisfaction she talked with htm, and in ap- 
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pearing himself captivated with her pretty face. I went to 
my room and read and wrote. 

" At the tea-table, Mr. Henry said, " "What a beautiful 
complexion Miss Harriet has." 

Egbert looked np delighted. " I never saw one like it," 
he answered. 

" Yon never did ? " retorted Mr. Henry gruffly. " Boys 
of your age should find something to do besides admiring 
pretty girls. I shall send you to New Haven to complete 
your studies." 

Egbert colored, and looked very much dissatisfied. 

" If your complexion were a little fairer, and your eyes a 
little bluer, Miss Hamilton," said Mr. Henry, " you might 
almost be taken for an elder sister of Miss Harriet's." 

" Indeed ! I have also been taken for Mr. Henry's 
daughter." 

" Yes," said Egbert, " I have been asked a great many 
times if Miss Hamilton and I were brother and sister." 

Two weeks after this conversation, Egbert went to Yale 
College. A half hour after he had gone, Miss Thome burst 
into my room overcome with grief; she flung her arms 
around my neck, crying very desperately. 

" Poor Eg. ! how he did hate to go," she sighed. " When 
shall I ever see him again ? 0, dear ! " 

" Suppose we sit down and compose our minds," I sug- 
gested, trying to look serious. She thought her grief so sin- 
cere, when I thought it so superficial, I could hardly refrain 
from laughing at her tears. 

" You good-for-nothing, heartless thing ! You don't care 
a fig," she said, catching a look at my face, and flirting her- 
self off into* the school room. 

" Why, Miss Thome, you can't expect me to go into hys- 
terics too ! " I said, deprecatingly, standing in the door of my 
room. " Egbert is a real good, kind fellow." 
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" I almost wish I had married him. Don't tell, Mu 
Hamilton, for the world, but he wanted me to go to S- 



and be married privately. I shall be so lonely. Well it 
will all go in a lifetime, I suppose. I'd rather have beam 
than get married ; it's more fun. He got down on his knee* 
before me. I should have gone, if he hadn't dnue that : juit 
then, it darted through my head, that he wouldn't kneel to 
me after we were married, so I thought I would make him 
danec attendance on my whims a while longer.* 1 Mu» 
Thome's spirits brightened. She continued, " T have teased 
that fellow almost to death. Sometimes I'd pretend I didn't 
care for him, you know." 

" Perhaps you didn't," I suggested. 

" Indeed, I did. It almost killed me to part with him 
this morning. See there ! " She held out her hand to show 
me a diamond ring, which Egbert had given her. ** Isn't it 
pretty ? Oh ! I'm going home to tease father to let me -<p*'i.d 

a week in S . How do you stand being cooped up in a 

school room so ? I should fly ! " She threw on her bonm t 
and accordingly flew home. 

When she returned from S , a week later, hhc came to 

tell me the news. 

" There's a letter from Eg./' she said, holding it up, so 
that I could see the superscription. 

"Ah! is he well?" I asked. 

" Yes," she answered carelessly. " I shan't answer it, 
would you ? " 

u I would, certainly, if I were engaged to him.*' 

44 He ought not to expect that I should bother mjyetf 
with hi* letters every week. He can write just the same, if 
he wants to." 

44 But you ought to break the engagemeut, if you cannot 
treat him with ordinary respect Don't torture him with 
■ojpenae for months. Do you intend to marry him ? •» 
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« I don't know." 

" You ought to find out." 

" Oh, pshaw ! don't preach. I liked him when he was 
here, and kept telling me how beautiful I was, and how he 
' adored every little white finger, and how graceful I was, and 
how I sang sweeter than the birds, and all that ; but as soon 
as ho went away, I found I didn't care a straw whether I 
ever saw him again or not." 

" And you intend to let matters run on in this way ? " 

" Yes ; why not ? Very likely I may have him in the 
end, if I can't do better, I want more than ODe string to my 
bow. He's real soft, don't you think so ? He's one of the 
kind that will hang on for erer." 

" And you abuse his constant nature, because he has little 
pride or spirit ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, I do. I wish he were more like his father." 

" I don't." 

" I'm coming over this evening to play backgammon with 
Mr. Henry." 

" Did he ask you to do so ? " 

" Yes, he did." 

" I think Mrs. Henry would rather you would not play 
with him, or receive his compliments with apparent plea- 
sure." 

" Oh, dear ! I'll do as I please about that." 

" But, Hattie, if you were a wife, and loved your husband, 
I'm sure it would break your heart to see young girls en- 
courage his attentions, and draw away all his love from you. 
When Mrs. Henry is so weak and ill, you ought not to give 
her any pangs." 

K Fiddlestick ! she needn't be jealous." 

" She would not be without the greatest cause. She reads 
her husband's heart through, and comprehends his every 
glance. She is so good, so affectionate, so pure-hearted. 
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Don't make her unhappy. Do let her find a friend in jot. 
I have noticed your flirting with Mr. Henry." 

" What's the harm of a little innocent flirting ? " 

"It is not innocent! It is wicked in this ca»e. Have 
you not a woman's heart beating within you ? Have you uo 
principle, no charity, or chastity of soul ? " 

" You needn't take it upon yourself to lecture we. It 
was a condescension in mo to offer my friendship to a men 
governess." 

I laughed and said, " suppose you don't contaminate your 
little self by remaining here. When you can behave pretti- 
ly, you may visit me again. It is school time now." 

Miss Thorne retreated, turning up her nose in a very dig- 
nified manner. I called after her, 

" You have dropped your letter, Miss Thome." I met 
her half-way with it. 

" Good bye ! " I taid. 

" Good bye ! "-she returned very stiffly. 

In the evening she came over. She was all smiles, and 
seemed to have no recollection of the morning's dispute, Sbe 
caught my dress, as I was about leaving the sitting-ro^m, 
and whispered, " Don't go up stairs ; if you do, that horrid 
old maid will plant herself down here for the evening.*' 

Miss Baldwin was going to bed with a sick headache, I 
sat down, and took out my work. Mr. Henry had been Terr 
attentive to his wife during her illness, always bringing her 
some delicacy to tempt her appetite, wheu he went to the 
city. She came out to dinner upon this day for the first 
time : her face beamed with smiles. While Mr. Ilenrv and 
Miss Thorne were arranging their men on the board, 1 wett 
into Mr««. Henry's room, to see if hhe were as well a* u*ual 
after sitting up so long. Aunt Lucy was arranging her 
blonde hair with the greatest precision. Mr*, Heary 
laughed, and said, "Aunt Lucy thinks I am well eoeaf* 
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to see a little more of the world than I saw at dinner, so I 
am coming out to spend the evening with yon." 

"Don't Missus look like a lily, Miss?" asked Aunt 
Lucy, surveying her with pride. 

" Yes, she does, ,,s I replied, thinking I had never seen her 
look so very lovely. She wore a light blue silk dressing- 
gown, girdled at the waist with a cord and tassel. A soft 
glow tinged her almost .transparent cheeks; and her blue 
eyes beamed with a loving look. I could not forbear kissing 
her, and contrasting her delicate beauty with the mere physi- 
cal attractions of Harriet Thome. I went into the other 
room, and resumed my seat. Mr. Henry sat directly facing 
the bedroom door : it opened, and sweet Minnie entered, fol- 
lowed by Aunt Lucy, who drew forward her arm-chair. The 
look on Mr. Henry's face, I shall never forget. It riveted 
itself, cold and repelling, upon the timid wife, as if to drive 
her back. I saw that it drank up her very heart's blood : 
her eyes dropped, and her cheeks grew white. She sunk in 
her chair, and placed her hand over her eyes. 

" It makes me faint to walk," she said, in a low tone. 

Mr. Henry started up, and handed her a glass of water 
from the table. 

" No," she answered, looking up in his face. He resumed 
his seat, looking very much vexed. 

" Take me back, Aunt Lucy," said Minnie gently. Mr. 
Henry assisted in drawing her into the bedroom. Aunt 
Lucy had seen the look that greeted her idolized mistress : 
the rolled up the whites of her eyes, and sighed profoundly. 

" Suppose you put the children to bed, Aunt Lucy," I 
said, " and I will stay with Mrs. Henry awhile." 

She left the room. Minnie kept her hand on her fore- 
head. I sat down in a low seat by her, and laid my head on 
her knee, while I held the little hand that had dropped bo- 
side her. 
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" It is cold to-night," I said, to arouse her front her pain- 
ful thoughts. 

She did not reply, but she gated down in my face with a 
stony look : it was not pride ; had Minnie been proud by na- 
ture, I should have left her alone; but her child-heart clung 
to others for support. 

" Do you feel stronger, dear ? " I asked tremblingly, for 
her look went to my heart like a fearful bolt. She did not 
speak, but kept gazing at me with that strange, abseut ex- 
pression. I rose and procured from the other room the dis- 
carded glass of water. 

" Drink this, Mrs. Henry," I said, presenting it to her. 
She took it,' and drank, then she turned her face aside, and 
kept her eyes fixed on the bed. I sat with her all the even- 
ing, and assisted Aunt Lucy in placing her in bed. for nbe 
was passive in our hands, and did not seem inclined to nuke 
the slightest exertion. 

" Massa put her back a week, Miss," whispered A ant 
Lucy. I retired to my room with a strange fear at my 
heart. 

" IIow is Mrs. Henry? " I asked of ML* Baldwin in the 
morning at breakfast. 

" About the same, I imagine," she returned. •• I am p>- 
ing to the city to-day, Miss Hamilton. Try to amu*c her, 
will you, when you are out of school ? " 

" Yes, certainly." 

I was hearing the children their morning lesion*, nhro 
the school -room door softly opened, and Mrs. Henry stopped 
in, and closed it behind her. Her eyes gleamed uniiaturalU. 
She had on the bluo dressing gown ; her fair hair wa.« ill 
unbound, floating around her : her snowy feet were thru-t 
into embroidered slippers. My very heart died within me. 
Jessie and Ellen looked from her to mo with blanched checb 
and dilated^ eyes. 
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" I'm going to tell you all about it ! " she said, slowly 
walking up and down. " That look ! did you see it ? " 

" Wait a moment, Mrs. Henry I " I said. I dismissed 
the children. 

" Sit down now, won't you ? " I begged. 

" No, I can't ! " she answered, continuing her walk. I 
prevailed on her to let me clothe her feet more warmly, and 
then she instantly resumed her promenade. 

" I thought," she said, " how glad he would be to see the 
dear babe when he got home. He kissed it, and he kissed 
me, and said I should soon be well. Sometimes when he 
came in to see me, I was suffering acute pain, but I never 
let him know it, because he had once said I was always teas- 
ing him with my aches and pains. Oh ! many a night I 
have laid awake, and never for an instant closed my eyes, — 
thinking I might die before help came, but I knew if I 
awoke him, how he would speak to me; and I thought it was 
so hard to make him love me, I would rather dio than have 
him think I was only a trouble to him. Men are so different 
from us ; they don't sympathize with our pains, because they 
don't have them to bear themselves. I have often wondered 
why God put all the agony on us. Christ bore all the agony 
on the cross to redeem mankind, and we have it all, but we 
don't redeem any one by it." She sat down, and pressed her 
forehead, while tears fell in floods from her eyes. She 
looked at me, through the blinding tears. 

" Why did God make us with hearts so much more ten- 
der than theirs ? Was it so that they could kill us a thou- 
sand times over ? If we should once commit a crime, that 
they commit a hundred times, we should be turned houseless 
from the door, and they would bid the world point the finger 
of scorn at us. Tell me, why is God so unjust ? " 

" He is not, Minnie, dear ! — How beautifully Jessie 
draws ! Here is her last picture ! Look ! " 
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She turned an indifferent glance upon it, and resumed 
the same train of thought. " Yes I God puts us here, the 
good to receive pain from the bad." 

" Does jour head ache ?"I asked. 

" It feels strangely 1 " 

I left her and went in search of Mr. Henry. lie sat in 
the library. 

" Well, Miss Prim, what is your will ? " he asked, turn- 
ing around, and speaking in the tone I so much disliked — it 
always seemed to impress me with the conviction that there 
was not one human charm about me. 

" I think you ought to send for the doctor immediately, 
for Mrs. Henry ! " I said. 

" Hey ! what is the matter? " he asked, looking a little 
startled. 

" I fear her mind is a little affected ! " I answered. I 
returned to the school-room, and resumed the task of striv- 
ing to direct Minnie's thoughts, hoping, oh ! so earnestly, to 
see the old interest in little things. I longed for Miss Bald- 
win's return from the city, and yet I dreaded it. The doctor 
came, and he left us weeping. Yet we hoped a night's sleep 
would restore our broken lily. She was quietly in bed when 
Miss Baldwin came home: her face was turned to the wall, 
as if she were asleep, but she was not. Aunt Lucy suggested 
that we should not tell Miss Baldwin how Mrs. Henry had 
been, as it would only frighten her, and our patient might 
be better in the morning. The night set in dismally : howl- 
ing winds roamed about the house, and seemed to rack it 
The servants set up late, fearing to go to bed. 1 had fallen 
into my first sound slumber, when soul-harrowing shrieks 
awoke me: they broke upon my senses with the terrific fear 
one sometimes experiences in dreams. I half started up, 
and my first exaggerated thoughts were, that some part of 
the house had been blown in, killing some of the family ; or 
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that Mr. Henry was murdering his wife. The night was 
pitchy dark : I struck a light, and threw on a dressing gown. 
By this time I heard feet passing in the hall. I went out : 
Miss Baldwin, white as ashes, was hurrying down stairs ; 
the servants were following at prudent distances. I has- 
tened after them. As we neared Mrs. Henry's room, I dis- 
tinguished the burden of those heart-rending cries. 

" You are leaving mo ! You will leave me ! " 

The sad mystery was made clear. Reason had wholly 
forsaken the unhappy wife. Miss Baldwin burst into the 
chamber, speechless with surprise and fear. Mr. Henry sat 
in the arm-chair, by the bed, in boots and dressing gown : 
one arm was thrown around Minnie, one hand held hers, still 
she looked in his face, and imploringly shrieked, 

" You will leave me ! " and her moans and expressions of 
despairing helplessness were more pitiful than her wild cries. 
Miss Baldwin stared on her with dilated eyes : she was nailed 
to the floor. Minnie took no notice of us. 

" Dear lamb! oh ! Missus J " sobbed Aunt Lucy. This 
was a sign for the rest of the servants : their impetuous tears 
streamed forth. Miss Baldwin motioned to them to leave 
the room. She then turned to me, as if not deigning to 
trust Mr. Henry's account 

" How was she yesterday ? " — her eyes seemed to look 
through me. 

" She did not seem wholly herself ! " I answered. 

" Did you send for a physician ? " 

11 Yes." 

She went to Mrs. Henry, and took one white hand very 
gently. " Minnie, Minnie, darling ! " she spoke in deepest 
accents of entreaty, but Minnie only looked at her as if she 
did not comprehend her, and whispered, 

"Will he go?" 
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" No ! child, I shall not go ! " Mr. Henry answered ; then 
looking at us, he said, 

" She has been talking all night. I rose to dispatch a 
servant for the doctor, when she began to scream lest I 
should leave her." Miss Baldwin stepped into the adjoining 
room, and sent Jep for the physician; she came back, 
and stood in silence gaiing upon her sister for an hour or 
more. Then she bade Aunt Lucy stay with her mistreat 
and she left us. I also stole to my chamber : Jessie and 
Ellen, full of vague fears, begged to creep in bed with 
roe. Their warm, clasping arms seemed to protect me from 
utter dreariness. Sleep was impossible. I felt too keenly 
that the Mighty Refiner would not spare — the world seemed 
a vast crucible. Who could escape ? 

When the gray dawn broke, I rose softly, half envying 
the rosy sleep of the two children. Miss Baldwin did not 
come down to breakfast. The doctor had remained ; he ad- 
vised Mr. Henry not to leave his wife; if he but stirrvd, au 
expression of agony flashed over poor Minnie's face. Mr. 
Henry looked out of the window longingly, and cold gleams 
fell upon the uuconscious wife from his large eyes. I shud- 
dered to think how fearful a thing it was, for au affectionate 
woman thus to be bound Prometheus-like to a cold heart. — 
ever receiving mortal wounds, yet unable to tear away her 
clinging soul, albeit it was perishing under the strokes tbst 
fell. Whenever I happened to be in the bedroom, Mr. 
Henry looked very resigned to his lot ; but when I chanced 
to observe him from the sitting room, I saw that his only 
care was to escape from the trouble of heeding the sufferer. 
In this he could not succeed, and I rejoiced from my heart 
in having him share the fatigues of a sick chamber. He 
always thought it was nothing for Minnie to be prisoned in 
her room from one week to auother. He conceived it to be 
every one's duty to adapt themselves to circumstances. 
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It was nearly dinner time. I wondered Miss Baldwin 
did not come down. I went to her room, and tapped at the 
door. She bade me enter. She sat by the bedside; her 
face resting on it, she did not lift it np. I almost feared 
to speak to her, lest she should give me a haughty, abrupt 
answer. She was still in her dressing gown ; her hair was 
disordered, as when at midnight she was startled from her 
rest. 

" It is time to dress for dinner," I said. 

She looked np. Alas ! how the storm had swept through 
her being, leaving its traces upon her Jiaggard face. With a 
weak, unsteady hand, she strove to gather up her still abun- 
dant hair. 

" Shall I comb it ? " I asked, handing her brush and 
comb. 

" No ! " she briefly answered : her cold, hard tone wound- 
ed me, and tears sprung to my eyes. I turned to leave her 
room. 

" How is Minnie ? " she questioned. 

" The same ! " I answered, not turning towards her lest 
she should see how I felt. 

"Miss Hamilton?" 

I looked at her. 

" I am very hopeless now. Do I seem unkind ? " 

" Not now ! " 

" What shall we do ? " she spoke with a kind of despe- 
rate despair. 

" We can only live by the day, and hope for brighter 
times. She will probably recover." 

Miss Baldwin shook her head. " There is a conviction 
here too mighty for hope ; she will not recover." She laid 
her hand upon her heart. " There is a God," she continued 
gloomily, " for only omnipresence could see where to aim the 
blows that have struck me from my youth up. I havo fallen 
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at last 1 Minnie was my all, my idoL How can I be a 
mother to those children ! — that poor unhappy babe ? *' 

" We will bear the care together. I have heard of many 
instances where temporary loss of reason has seemed to 
cleanse the heart of its griefs— with health, a healing wind 
has blown freshly through the spirit. It may be so with 
Minnie ! There is a wise reason for this dispensation ; it is to 
forward success of some kind. If she should die, we know 
that she would go to heaven : she is an unpretending Chris- 
tian." 

" And I am not ! " Miss Baldwin slowly said. *• Tell 
me," and she seised my arm with sudden eagerness, and 
looked search ingly into my eyes, " do you think your God 
loves you when He smites you ? " 

" I know He does, Miss Baldwin 1 " 

" Have you suffered ? — deeply ? " 

" I think I have ! " 

" Did you then dare to trust the disposal of your life to 
God ? — did you not wish to shrink from his severity ? " 

" Yes, I did at times ! I wished I could arrange my life 
myself — I wished I could put back suffering. r 

" And now ? v 

" Now I only want to keep the Lord's path ; if my yearn- 
ing would turn me out of it, I want to be forced into it It 
omnipotence — because the end will be all I can desire." 

Miss Baldwin sat down, and supported her forehead on 
her hand. After being buried in thought some time, she 
said, " Does it not seem cruel to you that so sweet a creature 
as Minnie should have had such an unhappy li:e : " 

" It seems very sad ; but if a moment** paiu would bay 
her a year of bliss, would it be wise to attach too mucii 
importance to the moment ? You will think thus of her 
earth-life when you see her in heaven/' 

The dinner bell rang ; I hastened down stairs. Mi* 
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Baldwin said she did not wish any dinner, but she came 
down in the afternoon, and with a new energy began to 
take charge of every thing. I saw that the pure gold of 
her nature was reached : she was all tenderness to Minnie ; 
all devotion to the babe, all patience to the children, all 
kindness and forbearance to the servants ; — but she toiled 
for light like one blind and weary. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The spring buds had swollen, the tender leaves had put forth, 
the fresh blade of grass yielded to the willing foot. The 
resurrection-song was humming far and near. If spring 
came but once in a lifetime, it would steep the sluggish heart 
with presentiments of never-ceasing life and love, — it w^uld 
seem a pledge of immortal joy and youth, — it would wing 
the earth-weary thoughts with exultation, and drop a healing 
nectar upon the wounds made by unbelief. Hut the glorious 
emblem of renewed youth is given every year. — and yrl 
man oft times reads not the bright truth pictured in the 
sudden glory of the woodland : in vain the unsightly branches 
bend with a new grace above the singing stream, while rap- 
turous music floats through the sun&htny air. The heart 
of nature beats with ecstasy, and strives to whisper t«> the 
sleeping heart of man, that his cold hours may be followed 
by spring and summer. 

Winter had bound our hearts with a sterile coldne*. 
All was dreary within. Minnie was not restored to health: 
she wandered about like a shadow — a miserable, devouring 
anguish impressed upon her features. She could tint hear 
to be alone night or day, and she clung to im for comfort, 
until our souls were exhausted with giving, and drinking in 
the oasence of her pain. Poor Minnie ! when reason waft 
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hers, she had held her sorrow in check, weeping her tears in 
trilence ; but nature was now revenged, the suffering would 
speak Miss Baldwin was preyed upon by the deepest 
melancholy. Mr. Henry was morose, aud often spoke to 
poor Minnie, when she unwittingly did annoying things, with 
a harshness that drove a sharp arrow to Miss Baldwin's 
heart, and made me wish he would leave home. Miss Bald- 
win naturally turned to me for cheer, as she had no one else 
to go to, and I longed for words of strength from a godlike 
nature. I looked back to my Boston home with weak re- 
grets ; its healthy air, I felt, would help to brace my heart, and 
make me strong to bear and do. Thus, in weariness, do we 
always ask for a change of place, and cry out for another 
path than the appointed one. Mrs. Henry had always been 
the charm of the house to visitors : they had ceased coming, 
since her lovely face had ceased to greet them. Ever since 
the bloom had returned to tree and flower, I had been 
eager to walk out alone, and receive courage and inspiration. 
I stole away and strolled by the river side. It seemed like 
escaping from a dark prison, thus to wander at will, and my 
heart revived with tfce strong, sweet hopes of old. I laughed 
at the past, sombre thoughts which had enchained me, and 
fancy bounded onward to the splendors yet in store ! a pro- 
phetic exultation assured me that bliss was waiting for me. 
What mattered present impediments ? I threw down the 
gauntlet to the foe. As I walked in the clear, blessed air, 
and caught the tender song of birds, I felt strong enough to 
meet my destiny, whatever it might be. The soft spring 
breath carried away all regrets. During the winter " the 
shadows lay upon me," and very often I regretted that I had 
driven James from me. He was strong and cheerful. The 
golden bowl was broken, and I should have taken the silver 
goblet, but now I did not so reason : all was well. 

Just before I left the house, I had received a letter from 
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Once ; I had not read it Iler happy letter I bad not 
answered for a long time ; then one or two had miscarried 
which she had written : now I had one from her. I sat 
down under a great tree by the river side, to read it. 

Dear Katt. — I do hope this letter will reach yon ! It 
is so provoking to have letters miscarry. Katy, I can't write 
about much except my happiness. I believe I have not told 
you how we became reconciled, or if 1 have, it *ccms you 
did not get the letter. Well ! — but first I must tell you that 
my heart beats as blissfully now as wheu 1 wrote the first 
news about it; down deeper in my heart goes stealing the 
strong conviction of ever- increasing love, joy and rest. The 
mighty plan of life comes before my gaze — I see the power 
of love to win all things into beauty and harmony. It is 
the impulse of unregeuerate man to draiu his cup of glad- 
ness away from the sorrowful : but to the regenerating heart, 
love becomes more powerful, when two, hand in hand, look 
forth upon the world, and give out their happy strength to 
those who need it. Then, when they return to their <|uiet 
ark together, they see that a diviner beauty has come to it, 
while they had gone forth ; — a rarer freshness has touched 
it, and new sweetnesses have pressed their way within it 
It is a sad but righteous justice when love dies out from the 
hearts of the dissolute. Ah ! I wonder sometimes if cold 
philosophers would not gladly have their dry hearts human- 
ized with the' rich warm glories of this love they laugh at ! 
A pitiable laughter ! it is like the raillery of the withered 
crone upon youth and loveliness ! But to my story : Thanks 
fur bidding me unlock '* my iuuermost." Oh, Katy, you do 
not know how mail)' weary days I passed iu watching, su* 
pensc and heavy disappointment. After we made that visit 
at Blooming Hill, I looked daily to ace the face of Mr. 
Wuldrou, but he did not come. I met him at a P*rty one 
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evening. When his eyes fell on me, I felt that my home 
was in his spirit : how fall of earnest sadness was his look. 
He came to me : we passed the compliments of the evening, 
and talked about a new book, but he left me as soon as he 
could find an excuse to do so. My very heart seemed 
choked — stifled. I seemed to see that the glory had departed 
from my life, — that henceforth I must tread a flinty path 
alone. He often looked at me during the evening, and 
sometimes I felt sure that the impulse to come to me was 
strong upon him. But he did not. 

And then weeks, even months, passed by. I sat here in 
the parlor alone one afternoon ; suddenly I heard his voice 
in the hall. I sprang up to meet him ; I never thought of 
his coldness. He came in, and looked at me one half instant. 
I was smiling, and my soul was looking in his eyes. I could 
not turn away from the magnetic gaze that drew me, at first. 
Then my eyes dropped. He took me within his arms, and 
murmured,. " Grace ! " 

He had never called me by that name before, and it 
came from his lips in a tone so infinitely tender, so protect- 
ing. My soul surrendered itself to him with a thrill of 
heavenly ecstasy. Over me came the thought, "His for life, 
for death, for immortality." I have been in a delicious dream 
since then. We forgot all explanations for hours that day ; 
I thought they were moments, Kate. " And why ? " — I at 
length asked him, looking in his eyes, without finishing the 
sentence. 

" I thought you loved Benzoni until this day ! " he 
answered. 

" Benzoni ! " I exclaimed in utmost surprise; " why ? " 

" One evening at Blooming Hill, Grace, I was in the 
Post- Office, when you dropped in a letter addressed to him." 

" And for so slight a reason — " 

" No ! not for that. The next evening I walked over to 
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Mr. Cardovcr's to tell you what was in my heart, Grace. 
I entered a side gate, and started on my way to the houae by 
a winding path ; the shrubbery concealed me from view. I 
saw yon hasten from the house to the Humincr-h<»u*c. Benzoui 
met you at the door, and caught you to hi* hi art : you dis- 
appeared inside. I went homeward : yet for week* i ? trove 
to believe that you could not love that man. I learned that 
his wife was dead, and that you were engaged to him. By 
some happy fortune I called on Miss Cardovcr to-day ; she 
spoke of you, and I asked when you were to be married to 
Mr. Benzoni. I had not been able to bring myself to a*k 
questions about you, or I might long since have found oat 
the truth. Miss Cardover explained all to me; the per*** 
outions of Mr. Benzoni ; that he was not a widower, and 
that he had at last gone to Europe. And then I came to 
meet you, Grace." 

That was long ago, Katy. How I long to see you. to 
tell you all our plans. Will you be my bridesmaid, cousin 
mine? Horace proposes that we shall be married imme- 
diately, in order to defy the little fates, who decree that, 

" The course of true lore ncv.r t/iirun ranooth." 

But we are going to wait your return. James Bedell U visit- 
ing at Miss Cardovcr 's; he focium rather pleaded with <itr- 
trude : t>hc has really grown to Ik? a handsome girl, eminently 
practical and agreeable; she seems to think James U the mo«t 
sensible, the most intellectual, and the most profound of mon. 
Poor Mrs. Henry and Miss Baldwin ! I am glad for 
their Kikes that your lot is ea^t with them. Will you not 
come home in the fall ? I cannot bear to think of grttinj; 
married unless you are here. Mary and the children s*ml 
love. Horace sends his also. 

Good-bye, my darling. 

GfcAOL 
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I did not read this letter all at once. I stopped at the 
name of Mr. Waldron as if I had fallen into a bewildering 
dream — I feared I should wake and find it such. I looked 
at the river. Yes ! it flowed on actually in real dimpling 
brightness ; the buds were truly swelling on the trees — the 
tiny spring flowers were rising from among the brown, wintry 
leaves — I plucked some. Then I went on reading the letter, 
while my soul seemed floating in clouds of amazement. 
What could it mean ? Grace did not love Pliny ! it was Mr. 
Waldron that she had loved all the time. How could I have 
been so deceived ? What was it which had led me to think 
she had loved Mr. Cardover. Ah ! it broke over me now : 
he loved her, and I had mistaken her embarrassment for a 
different feeling. Alas ! he had turned to her ; it pained 
me all over in my thoughts to feel that I had never had any 
attraction for him. But it was sweet to my pride to know 
that my own soul was the only temple for my secret. I 
wondered if he ever turned his thoughts southward ! if I 
still seemed like the " sister Kate " of our first acquaintance. 
I wondered if Miss Cardover ever read him my letters, which 
Grace sometimes lei* her. I wondered if I stood before his 
fancy as one sublimely indifferent to him — I hoped so. Love 
is so beautiful and powerful, it should live in silence in hu- 
man hearts, if it cannot meet as beautiful and powerful a 
response : water should not be given for wine. 

And James ! I had not heard of his going North at all. 
He had not entered Mr. Henry's house since we parted on 
that unhappy night. I wondered if he would soon come 
back to the South, and if he was really pleased with Ger- 
trude. How many thoughts I had that spring day down by 
the river side. 

But my little holiday was nearly over : I must go back 
to my prison, and see gloomy faces turned to me for some 
support. So I rose and walked slowly towards the handsome 
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villa which was my home. As I looked towards it, and 
thought one would imagine it the abode of lore and peace, I 
saw a gentleman descending the front steps. It was James. 
I met him at the gate. 

"Did you call to see me ? " I asked, extending my hand, 
and reading only kindness in his face. 

u Yes. I have been your friends in Boston/ 1 he re- 
turned. 

" Will you come in again, James ? " 

" Not to-day. I came to say that I found Mrs. Rod 
man's family all well : they hope to see you in the fall. 
He looked far more cheerful than when I had last seen him 

" Are we good friends, James ?"I asked , looking at htm 
for Ihe forgiveness I needed. 

" I trust we are, Kate," he answered. 

" And you have not been angry with me ? — have not 
thought I deserved blame ? " 

He hesitated, and then spoke with the frank boldness of 
his honest nature. " I have thought you deserved blame; 
you encouraged mc when you knew what my hope was." 

" I have blamed myself for it ; it jras unpremeditated. 
I am sorry I did 60 : you seemed like a brother." 

A Budden tenderness gleamed in his face. 

" Good-bye ! " I said, opening the gate, determined that 
he should not blame me again for encouraging the kind loob 
I loved to see. 

" Good-byo ! " he said, bowing low. And then he went 
away. 

The children were playing on the lawn. Minnie stood 
in the front door, looking off wistfully towards the dutaat 
woods. As I neared the house, she ran in and obtained Je#» 
sie's sun-bonnet. 

" May I walk with you, Miss Hamilton ? " she a»ked, 
appealingly. 
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11 Yes indeed, dear Minnie I " I replied, delighted to find 
that she eared to go. The doctor said when she began to 
care for any thing it would be a good symptom. So she 
came down the steps, and put he? arm around my waist, and 
I put mine about her, and we slowly walked back to the 
river, talking about the sweet awakening of spring life. All 
winter Minnie had sat with folded hands near us, and had 
followed us when we went into another room. Sometimes 
she had seemed a little excited and wild, but now she was 
gently docile, and a new hope awoke for her restoration. 
After a short walk we went back to the house. Miss Bald- 
win sat on the piazza with her work ; the children were still 
at play. We sat down on the steps. " Shall I tell you 
about Miss Hartly ? " asked Minnie, raising her blue eyes to 
mine, one elbow rested on my knee. " Shall I, Adelaide ? " 
she appealed to her sister. 

" Perhaps you had better not, dear," returned Miss Bald- 
win, in the gentle tone she had always used towards Minnie 
since her affliction. " I will tell her some time myself. See ! 
Freddie is calling you." 

Minnie ran down the steps, and sat down on the grass to 
watch the children. 

" How beautiful she was, the first time she entered that 
gate as its mistress," said Miss Baldwin ; " she was more of 
a child than Jessie is now. She was but fifteen, and she 
laughed and danced about with her ringlets flying, her eyes 
sparkling, and her cheeks brighter than the rose. She gave 
Mr. Henry a chase around the grounds ; he caught her at 
last, and brought her in his arms, laughing, until he placed 
her on the piazza. He used to take her out to ride every 
day, and whenever the ground was damp, he would say, 
" Come, fairy ! " she used to spring in his arms from the 
top step, and he would carry her to the carriage. Ho made 
a perfect idol of her during the first year of their marriage ; 
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and she had such prettj, winning ways. Long, long before 
Minnie ever suspected it, I knew that her husband was un- 
faithful to her. The Miss Hartly she spoke of was one of 
his last victims. I have thought lately that I might have 
been too hard with the poor girl. She was a young, artless 
creature, and she thought Mr. llenry an angel of light for a 
long time. He undermined her faith in existing custom-, 
with a subtil ty and slowness that might have corrupted an 
older and wiser head. She believed for a long time t%t 
Minnio was all deceit, and persecuted her husband in a thou- 
sand sly ways. But as soon as her ruin was accomplished, 
she was overwhelmed with the wildest grief and rcmor>e : titt 
went to Minnie, threw herself at her feet, and besought ln*r 
to take her life. What do you think Minnie did ? Why. 
she cried over her as if her heart would break. She was at 
last convinced of her husband's guilt. She took a hundred 
dollars from her drawer, placed them iu Miss HartlyV* hand, 
and bade her seek some sheltered spot, where God would 
have mercy on her. I gave the girl scornful, vehement 
blame, as she left the door. Mr. Henry had left for the 
North, as soon as Minnie found the matter out. You were 
here on the night of his return, and saw how agitated Min- 
nie was." 

" And what has become of that poor girl ? " I asked. 

u She is in a small town in Virginia. She had an infant, 
but it died. She wrote to Minnie that she was employed at 
a servant. She did not consider herself fit to \u? a govern*.**. 
She returned ten dollars of the sum Minnie gave her, and 
hoped at some time to pay it all hack.'' 

" Poor girl ! n I could not help sighing, as I recalled the 
lovely face Jessie had once showed me ; and I felt that h- r 
soul was chaste and white, compared with that of her seducer. 
Unhappy one ! how in her dismal loneliness mu>t she »igii 
for words of hope and cheer. How must she long for a pity- 
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ing, outstretched hand 1 The fact of her not remaining in 
sin, proved her to bo worthy of that mercy which was not 
denied to the adulteress. I could not help respecting her for 
bowing her neck to drudging toil, that she might expiate her 
sin. 

" Has she no relatives, Miss Baldwin ?" I asked. 

u She has a brother, but he has never known her shame." 

"Don't you pity her from your soul, Miss Baldwin? 
Oh ! what a desolate lot ! " 

11 1 do feel sorry for her. But what can be done for 
her ? " 

" I don't know," I answered, pondering. " It is so hard 
that she should be held in chains' of degradation, when her 
better self has repudiated her wrong act." After a few mo- 
ments a bright thought came. 

" I am going to write to her, Miss Baldwin." 

" Why ? " 

This simple word, very coolly put, suddenly brought me 
down to a very modest estimate of my powers as a comforter 
to Miss Hartly, — but it did not check my eager impulse. 

" Oh, because she is so lonely — I want her to know that 
there is a distant heart that knows her story, and blesses her, 
and hopes for her." 

I started to write my letter. " Kate ! " called Miss Bald- 
win, " you may tell her I forgive her." I looked back, and 
saw with joy that a momentary sunlight gleamed over Miss 
Baldwin's stern, melancholy face. I felt that the dawn was 
breaking over her spirit. I wrpte and despatched the letter, 
ere the sun went quite below the distant tree tops. I direct- 
ed it to the assumed name Miss Hartly had taken. 

It was not two weeks before an answer came ; it contained 
but few words, and made no parade of her temptations, youth, 
and repentance. It only said — 

13 
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" Oh I I thank you from my heart for your letter. My 
soul was feinting for encouragement. I was perishing for 
lack of kindness. I know that I did not deserve it, bat I 
will leave the past to my Redeemer, and hope in God and 
the future, if I can. I thank Miss Baldwin. 

" Gratefully, 

" E. Ha*tlt. m 

Poor child! How many jewelled hands would smite 
thee back, albeit the hands belonged to hearts no bettor. 
How many strong arms that should prove a protection, would 
lead thee to more hopeless ruin. A few days after the re- 
ceipt of this letter, and while my heart was yet turning to 
the writer with vague projects for bettering her condition, I 
was startled from my thoughtful mood, by a thundering 
knock at the front door. One of the servants went to girt* 
the knocker admittance, but he did not choose to come in. 
For a half hour he paced with impetuous tread the piazia. 
I stepped into the hall as Bess was passing through, and 
asked, 

"Who is that man, Bess, and why does he walk the 
piazza so ? " 

She shook her head, and said he had inquired for Mr. 
Henry, who had not returned from the city. I went out on 
the upper piazza, and with commendable curiosity, leaned 
'over, and tried to catch a glimpse of the impassioned stran- 
ger. But I could not. At the same moment Mr. Henry 
rodjk to the gate, and dismounted from his hor*e. The 
stronger rushed down tho steps, and met him in the broad 
stone walk. 

* Do I speak to Mr. Henry ? T% ho demanded. 

Mr. nenry bowed in his courteous manuer, but kept an 
eye of surprise on the young man. 

" Then, sir, 1 ' said the latter with quiet fierceness, •• either 
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yon or I will lie stretched on the sod before that sun 
sets!" 

He handed Mr. Henry a pistol : a growing paleness 
overspread the Southerner's face, as he asked, " Who are 
yon, sir ? " 

" An honest man confronting a villain 1 I am the aven- 
ger of a sister's wrongs 1 " 

The stranger turned his face a moment to the declining 
sun, as if to look his last. Gracious Heaven ! it was Wal- 
ter Gray ! 

" Where shall we go ? " I heard his impatient lips utter. 
It all flashed upon me in a moment. Miss Hartly was the 
half sister he had sometimes talked to me about. I entered 
the hall, bounded down the stairs, and stood by him, with 
my hand on his arm, my lips refusing to speak. His face 
was deadly white. Ho lifted his hand to his forehead, and 
dreamingly said, 

" Kate ! am I in a dream ? " His eyes had a bewildered 
look. 

" Yes, it is a dream," I answered, taking from his hand 
the pistol ho held. I flung it quickly at a distance, for I 
was afraid to hold it. My appearance soon explained itself 
to him, when he remembered that he had heard I was teach- 
ing at the South. 

" You must leave us, Kate," he said, with a compression 
of his lips. 

" Mr. Henry will wait five minutes," I said. 

" There is no danger of my absconding, sir 1 " Mr. flenry 
exclaimed, as the hot, haughty blood mounted to his fore- 
head., 

u I must speak with you, Walter : it may be tMt last 
time," I said. I placed my hand within his arm, and led 
him unwillingly away. I spoke rapidly : 

" Mr. Henry no doubt is not fit to live, but if you mur- 
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der him the evil will not stop there. He has a lovely wife : 
she has lost her reason, but within a few weeks we hare seen 
a slight improvement. A sudden shock might render her a 
confirmed lunatic. Your vengeance would not strike the 
innocent, would it ? " 

" It is a righteous thing," he responded, *' for a man to 
avenge a sister's wrongs, when the law fails to do it. Onlj 
a fiend in human shape could have corrupted her. %1 

" I received a letter from her, Walter, a few days ago?" 

" Ah ! " 

" Did she write to you ? " 

" Yes," he replied, " after a silence of months. She told 
me she was ruined, and by whom." 

" But, Walter, you will do her an irreparable injury by 
making a noise about it." 

" How can she be injured farther ? Her good name u* 
gone, and I can neither cat nor sleep until " — 

" ITush ! her shame is not known in this neighborhood. 
She left it long ago, and she bears an assumed name in a lit- 
tle village in Virginia. She is a stranger in Boston, and a* 
your sister will be respected and beloved. Take her to 
Cousin Mary's to board. I will never reveal the secret to 
any member of the family." 

" Could it be done ? " asked Walter, as hope gleamed in 
his eye. 

" Certainly ; nothing is easier. There is no justice in 
condemning a woman to lasting infamy, when a man would 
not be cast from society for the same thing. She shall be my 
sister as well as yours, Walter." 

Ho was silent a very long time. We walked hlowlj 
alon£ away from the house, and towards the wood*. At 
length he said, " Thank you, dear Kate. That villain es- 
capes — it is only for her sake." His rigid lips and the con- 
centrated energy in his eye, betrayed the difficulty with 
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which he gave up his revenge. When my purpose was ac- 
complished, I became aware of the fright and shock I had 
sustained. I leaned against a tree until I had recovered 
myself; then we resumed the conversation. 

" Where is she, Kate ? " demanded Walter. " Her let- 
ter was post-marked Washington : it is evidently her design 
not to let me find her out at present." 

" Perhaps she feared you could not forgive her at first. 
Shall you go to see lfer ? " 

" Yes, certainly.- My property fell to me through my 
father's relatives, therefore Effie would be no better off if I 
did not share my fortune with her. Before I went to Eu- 
rope I deposited a sum in bank for her : she has never 
called for it ; most probably she has known nothing about it, 
for she was wandering about that time, and all trace of her 
was lost' 1 

I explained to Walter where his sister was, and added, 
" Oh how I wish I could go with you to see her." 

" Will you, Kate ? " 

" Ye?." 

" Would you venture back alone ? " he questioned. 

" Yes, indeed." 

" Go with me in the morning, then. I will meet you 
with a carriage by that tree in the road. Do you see it ? " 

" That tree so far from the house, where the road begins 
to turn ? " 

" Yes, right there. At seven o'clock." 

" Agreed. Shall I be absent more than three days ? " I 
asked, beginning to think Miss Baldwin would consider me 
a very ridiculous girl. 

" Not more than three days, I think. I am so glad you 
are going with me, Kate," Walter said, with something of 
his old cordial manner. After our plans had been discussed 
thoroughly, Walter went away, and I turned towards the 
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boose with a kind of terrible feeling, for it derolred upon 
me to tell Mr. Henry that the duel was not to come off. 
He sat alone in the porch ; his dark eyes, set teeth, and pale 
countenance showed his excitement. 

" Miss Hartly's brother will not see yon again, 1 ' I said, 
hastening up the steps, and gliding into the house as quickly 
as possible. If I had stopped one moment, I felt as if Mr. 
Henry's look of fierce passion would haye transfixed me. 

" Come back ! " he briefly commamwd. 

I obeyed, and stood in the door-way.. 

" What does that young man intend to do ? " he asked, 
without looking at me. 

" Nothing ! " 

14 Nothing ? What do you mean ? " 

" I mean what I say. He is going away to-morrow/' I 
replied. 

" Does the matter stop there ? " He fixed his dark, keen 
gaze upon me. 

" Yes." 

Ho still looked at mc, as if he desired I should explain 
the causes which had operated with Walter. I said noth- 
ing. 

" Perhaps," suggested Mr. Henry, " he wishes it settled 
in a business way." 

" With money ? " I asked, unable to repress a scornful 
accent. 

" Yes," he answered. 

I turned away with a disdainful smile, and went in the 
house. " To weigh immortal souls, and life-agouit&t, and re- 
pentance, and all that is of moment, agaiust money! I 
went to my room, and thought what a variety in my «juut 
life a little journey would be. I took down my travelling 
dress, and laid out the few things I should need in the morn 1 
ing. I had resolved only to carry a pretty little basket Mr*. 
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Henry had given me. I hated unnecessary baggage. While 
I was thinking what a romantic little adventure I was soon 
to have, Miss Baldwin came in. 

" Why, Kate ! " she exclaimed, looking on the bed where 
my things were spread out. 

"Why, Miss Baldwin, that stranger is Miss Hartly's 
brother, and the very Walter you have heard me speak of. 
I am going with him to-morrow to see Effie. Is that right ? " 

" Yon must do as you think best, of course," she re- 
plied ; " but — what are you going for ? What is the use ? " 

" Oh, I want to go. I don't know what the use is.' 1 

We sat down, and had one of our nice long talks. I 
told her why Walter had come to see Mr. Henry. Miss 
Baldwin seemed more like her old, cheerful self than I had 
seen her in a long time. 

In the morning I bade the children " Good-bye '* very 
quietly, and with my pretty little basket strolled down the 
road, where I found Walter and the carriage waiting. It 
was a delicious morning, and I was so happy that I came 
very near being quite gay when I met Walter's glance, 
which was kind but very grave. There was such an exult- 
ing sense of freedom in getting away from my cares, and in 
stepping forth into new scenes. Walter had sad experiences 
to tell of the heartlessness which he had found in the world. 
We talked very feelingly upon this subject, until we had 
passed off some of the unpleasant smoke of life in this way, 
then we rallied and ventured upon a little melancholy satire 
relative to the miseries of humanity. After this we went a 
little farther, and gradually began to take a different view. 
The comic side presented itself, and Walter's old, merry 
peals of laughter joined mine, until the forests echoed them. 
I was glad to see this reaction of feeling in him. 

But our journey came to its end. We had reached by 
railroad the village where Effie lived, and the awkwardness 
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of the meeting came over us — the remembrance of the suf- 
ferings of the erring one. We left the cars and wandered 
about in search of the house where Mrs. Williams lived; 
by this name, Effic was known. After patient search wo 
found the desired dwelling; the front door stood opon; 
we knocked, and as no one came, we entered the hall ; we 
tapped lightly at the next door: I could hear Walters 
agitated breathing. As no one opened the door, we entered ; 
it was a plain, dreary room, with a rag carpet and wooden 
chairs. A young girl sat on a low seat ; her gracvful head 
bad dropped upon a chair ; she looked tired, and she wv 
fast asleep. The sun shone upon her small bead, and light 
brown, waving hair, which was plainly parted, and gathered 
in a braid at the back. The pale, lovely face was the same 
which had looked at me from the miniature ; but the then 
smiling lips were closed in weariness and melancholy. She 
wore a coarse, dark calico dress, fitting exquisitely, and 
finished off at the throat with a little white collar. Walter 
looked at her a moment, and burst into an agony of tear?, — 
he hastily quitted the room. The sleeper awoke. She 
started on seeing a stranger, and asked almost timidly, '* IM 
you wish to see Mrs. Allen ? " 

" No ! " I said ; " I am a friend of yours, Effic. I am 
Kate Hamilton." I put my arm around her, and ki«*ed b**r. 
Her pale face flushed, and tears gathered in her eyes. Wal- 
ter entered. She clasped her hands with a start, and then 
covered her face with them, sinking in a chair, and lowering 
her head to her bosom, in an attitude of intenseat shame. 
Walter gently raised the bowed head, kissed her forehead ; 
kissed the drooping eyes from which the tears rained ; kb*ed 
the trembling lips. 

" Effie, the past is to be forgotten ! " he whispered. 

I could have knelt, and kissed his hand, but only cried 
with all my heart. 
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Mrs. Allen, a good-natured, but coarse woman, allowed 
us to make a hotel of her house, for the night. What a 
contrast between mistress and servant : the former was the 
thrifty wife of a quondam New England farmer : her one 
idea was housework ; Erne's slender hands, red and chopped, 
showed what her duties had been. When she took a pail to 
go out and milk, at Mrs. Allen's request, Walter blushed 
painfully. 

I slept with Erne that night. It was late before we had 
packed up her wardrobe for her northward journey on the 
morrow; and when we sought our pillows, we could not 
sleep from excitement. 

" Oh ! " sighed Erne, " if my unhappy history should 
ever be discovered ! Poor Walter ! Such a brother de- 
serves a sister whom he might be proud of." 

"He may' learn to be proud of you," I said, in reply. 
" Look forward rather than backward. I do not think your 
misfortune will ever become known ; if it should, Jio will 
be among those who will love you for what you are, rather 
than for what you have been." 

" I have always looked to others," she said, " and leaned 
on others : the breath of approbation was my life. The fear 
that my secret will be discovered, will always hang over me 
like a drawn sword, robbing me of all pleasure, even when I 
am commended. Perhaps it will teach me to look for God's 
approbation, knowing that a breath can change the estimate 
in which human beings hold me." 

" Erne, when you learn the hearts of Cousin Mary and 
Grace, you can tell them your history, if fear still hangs 
over you. If people were true in judgment, we might soon 
learn to possess frankness. As society is constituted, it is 
often best to withhold the truth, when we would not deny it." 

" Ah ! Kate, how well it is that God will never drive us 
from His fold." 

13* 
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" Well, indeed ! " 

Mrs. Allen was up, and bustling about the house, befort 
we had closed our eyes. Effie got up, and dressed, and 1 
dropped awaj into the most delicious slumber, realising how 
great the privilege was, by constantly dreaming I ought to 
get up ; reiterating a vision of the process of dressing, until 
I saw myself before the little glass, with every rebellious 
hair adjusted to its place, my linen collar laid down smooth* 
ly, my gloves on, etc. 

" Come, Kate," sounded an unknown voice. It was that 
of Effie ; and to my despair, I discovered that my neatness 
and energy were mere illusions. 

Mrs. Allen was exceedingly loth to part with her u help.** 
We all went to the same depot Walter placed me on board 
the cars, and then ran to bring Effie to bid me u (lood-bvc." 
but as usual the cars started off, before they could reach us. 
I caught a glimpse of their handsome faces, aud saw Effie** 
white handkerchief wave until they were lost from sipliL 
For an hour, I was all attention to what was going on in 
the cars : the passengers were possessed of varied physiog- 
nomies, and I attached a history or prophecy to each face. 
The scenery was wild and glorious ; but very soou fatigue 
and sleep came ovcrpoweringly, and the journey was com- 
pleted under a double green veil. 

When I reached home, Minnie met me first. I saw with 
delight that she greeted me in her old, sweet, affectionate man- 
ner. Dear Minnie 1 she was destined to come back to us 
yet Miss Baldwin seemed quite cheerful. When Miunie 
was away, 1 said, " How fast she improves ! " 

" Do you see it ? " asked Miss Baldwin, with a smile full 
of hope. " The doctor says we need havo no fears now, if we 
are careful of her health." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was through a picture gallery in Florence, that Giovanni 
Benzoni wandered ; sometimes sitting down, and holding his 
head between his hands in very weariness, and again moving 
about, and studying a picture with a true Italian's love of 
art. It was a great, silent gallery, and rarely entered by 
new visitors. It seemed like a cold, well appointed chamber 
of the intellect, filled with fair images, yet unwarmed and 
unlighted by the heart. A strange souse of isolation came 
upon the homeless man, as he gazed upon a picture, repre- 
senting a peasant and wife, with an infant child of great 
beauty. The wife was looking up in the eyes of her brawny 
husband, with a childlike love and pride. Benzoni sighed, 
and thought of the heavy hour when he clasped his babe to 
his heart for the last time : he thought of the kneeling, ago- 
nized Judith, and wondered if he had not wronged her. He 
turned away from viewing the picture ; his eye fell upon a 
group at a distance, and then was spell-bound to one face I a 
face glorious in beauty, pale and proud though it was : the 
great, luminous eyes were riveted upon him calmly, yet in 
their quietness, they glowed and flashed. The full, haughty 
lip did not quiver ; the stately presence did not droop ; the 
great eyes did not remove their gaze, until Benzoni turned 
away from their powerful magnetism. And he watched that 
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queenly form, and caught ererj cold smile that flashed ore? 
that lip, — and he marked with wonder the superb bearing 
that won an almost reverential worship from the two gifted 
men near her ; men whom he had known and honored : he 
saw the gentle faces of women turned to her with friendship. 
She was the cynosure of every new visitor's w cye. It was 
not alone her beauty, but the fascination of manner, lonk, 
and smile : exquisitely cultivated they had been. Her voice 
even fell upon the husband's ear, laden with choicest words ; 
with the " honey of persuasion," for she was winning one at 
her side to think with her ; her seducing tones were modu- 
lated to sink into Benxonfs listening heart, to waken old 
feelings, to create intense longings. And yet never while 
there did her eyes fall upon her husband ; the slight color had 
returned to her cheek ; almost the haughtiness bad melted 
into grace and sweetness. The party left the gallery ; IWo- 
loni followed at a distance, and marked the dwelling which 
his wife entered in company with her friends. 

At evening there was a masquerade ball, to which Bon- 
zoni was invited. lie went, hoping to see Judith. She 
came, magnificently robed in velvet and jewels; but the 
wore no mask, and when he spoke to her from beneath hi*, 
she retreated without reply among her friends, the former 
proud calmness sitting on her lip. There was no agitation, 
no embarrassment, no excitement evident in her manner, and 
yet her heart thrilled and heaved with an emotion that 
seemed overmastering. Pride is a mighty controller of the 
leaping pulse. 

Judith was visiting friends in Florence. She had brought 
Isa with her. To every proposal to visit places of art she 
lent a willing car, for she thirsted to meet her husband, — to 
meet him with proud indifference. Henceforth she took Isa 
with her, and she haw with a strange thrill the look which 
the father bestowed upon the child, and the entreating pa* 
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sion in his eyes, as he turned again to her. Judith felt that 
she was again beloved, not alone as the mother of his child, 
but as a beautiful and gifted treasure in herself. But with 
this conviction, the coldness of her face deepened, and she 
avoided with double art any proximity to her husband. 

Thus weeks passed on, and she had not spoken to him. 

• * • • •••* 

She sat by the window which overlooked the garden, and 
the distant Tiber. She sat within her home, and Isa's arms 
clung about her neck, while rushing thoughts swept athwart 
her brain, until her heart waved to and fro, now melting 
into love, now steeling itself into pride. The door opened, 
and her husband stood before her ; he gazed upon the pic- 
ture, and held out his arms to the child. She went to him ; 
Judith did not seek to prevent her, but Isa shrunk from his 
passionate caresses, and fled from the room. Meantime Ju- 
dith sat unmoved, save that her haughty eye asked the 
meaning of the intrusion. The last time he had been in 
that room, swept before her : her kneeling, creeping, clinging 
figure. He dared not speak as he read the language of that 
eye: he knelt before her with pale, unmoving lips. She 
rose. He lightly, reverently touched her dress : he had 
grown more humble since he had learned how hard a thing 
it is to win back an outraged love. 

" Judith ! " 

Her cold, icy tones broke the stillness in reply. 

" This house is yours ! I can seek another. My home 
must be free from your presence." 

" Judith ! " 

" Enough ! " she uttered. " I go from here ! " 

She turned from him. 

" Stay ! " he entreated, rising to his feet, yet unable to 
control his agitation. 

Her intensely pale, proud face turned towards him — her 
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lips were closed with the determination of a mightj 
her glowing, yet steadfast ejes demanded his business. It 
was fearful to behold that calm face ; calm from the profound 
excitement that held her whole being at a pause. 

" I believe you innocent," came with difficulty from the 
lips of her husband. 

Madame Bensoni bowed very slightly — very coldly, with 
no change of expression or attitude. She had every daj 
expected a communication like this. Her eyes still seemed 
to demand his right to intrude upon her. 

" Oh, Judith ! Judith ! " — the tones were very low, with 
passionate appealing — with anguish. 

She waved her hand with a haughty gesture for him to 
stop— she could not speak for a moment ; then she said, M I 
will leave hero to-morrow." 

Bensoni saw no relenting in her sternly, beautiful coun- 
tenance. 

" This home is sacred to you ! " he said. " Farewell — 
Judith — wife " — and he left her. 

When he was lost to her sight, she put forth her hand 
feebly, as if it were dark : she slightly grasped the heavy 
mahogany chair in which she had been sitting — then her 
hold relaxed — she sunk insensible upon the floor. 

Bensoni wandered away into the country, and when he 
became weary, he sat down in the evening sunshine a very 
desolate man. He knew not what to do with his life — with 
his stalwart manhood. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Tile spring winds were blowing around Miss Cardover's 
house with a dreary sound. It was early in the evening, but 
Pliny Cardover had retired to his room. He sat by a table, 
and had ceased writing, with his suspended pen uplifted and 
his thoughtful glance bent on the low fire that glimmered in 
the grate. 

" It does seem like a desolate world," he mused, " when- 
ever I allow my thoughts to centre upon my own position in it 
I have made missteps and mistakes, and the little golden ore 
I have obtained, has been through rugged difficulties. I 
poured out the holiest love of my being at a beautiful shrine 
— and I learned that the idol which it held was not such an 
one as I had believed — it was another's. And so that first 
vision of exquisite happiness died out. That was welL I 
became thankful that my mistake was discovered to mo— I 
did not wish to love a beautiful creation of my soul — I 
wished to love a real being who possessed in herself all the 
sweetnesses I yearned to see in women. And — yes ! I thought 
I had found such an one, and love arose again, more omnipo- 
tent than before. I saw — I knew it — I saw such an inward 
nature as could have riveted my heart for ever. Strange ! 
she seemed so to confide in me, so to trust in me, and yet 
God has denied to me the power of winning her love. Why 
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is it that Horace Waldron should be to fortunate? wbj 
must I live this cold, stony life ? Ah ! foolishness ! I mo*t 
not think of this ! " Mr. Cardover ran his hand through hi* 
dark hair, and then turned his eves upon his letter : he wrott 
a few words, and paused again, musing, — " Horace is of a 
different genius from myself, — there is a sort of cvlo.-tial 
purity about him which I lack. I need his faith, his worM- 
embracing love. I am too abrupt, too unyielding, too unwiUiujr 
tapour out my life-efforts for humanity; and for this perchance 
I am debarred individual happiness. Well ! I will give up 
seeking for that which I cannot obtain. I will turn to my 
cold existence with more content, if I can, and win from iu 
sterility some imperishable profit. I must cease to think of 
her, if I would labor diligently in the present I must resolve 
to await destiny with more patience." Pliny Cardover'* 
thoughts were broken in upon by a familiar rap. 

" Come iu ! " he briefly said, and Mr. Waldron entered. 
bringing with him a fresh atmosphere. 

" Sit down, Horace," Mr. Cardover said, handing him * 
chair. " It is chilly out of doors, is it not ? '' 

u I had not noticed. The weather makes little impn^im 
on mc," answered Mr. Waldron. His pale, uand^tue 
countenance had acquired of late a look of interior bright- 
ness, as if some great joy dwelt in the centre of hi* bein~— 
strangers might not have noticed it, but his deep, tranquil 
eyes shono with a new lustre, as if a mist had btvn di^^U.xl 
from the hidden soul. Pliny had noticed this for month* 
aud had divined its cause, although no words had {«s.*«d 
between the friends relative to its cause ; and yet they had 
been companions from childhood. 

u Do t disturb you, Pliny? you were writing." 

"It is of no consequence," returned Mr. Cardwcr, pfeJi- 
ing back his writing materials, and drawing his chair uearrr 
the fire, as he replenished it. After this was done, he looked 
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at his friend, and abruptly said, " You and Grace love each 
other, Horace ? " 

Mr. Waldron bowed, and a flush rose to his white fore- 
head — he had not yet ceased to thrill strangely at the mention 
of her beloved name. " I should have told you long before, 
Pliny," he said, " but—" 

" I understand — your emotions wero too sacred to be men- 
tioned to ears profane ;" a half sad, half bitter smile was on 
Mr. Cardover 's lip as he said this. 

" When you are undergoing like experiences, Pliny, I 
shall be able to be more communicative." Mr. Waldron's 
smile was of a different character. 

It was time now for the hasty color to mount the brow 
of the host. " When shall you be married ? " he asked, 
stirring the fire, as if to prevent the conversation from becom- 
ing low and confidential. 

" In the autumn : soon after Grace's cousin returns from 
the South. She is to be bridesmaid — and while I think of 
it, Pliny, I will secure your services as groomsman, if you do 
not object." 

" No ! certainly not ; " responded Mr. Cardover. 

" I was rather disappointed, Pliny, that you did not take 
a fancy to that little Kate Hamilton last summer." 

" Were you ? " said Mr. Cardover gloomily. 

" Yes, because I think she would make you an excellent 
wife." 

" When other people judge for us, they often make as 
great mistakes as we do in choosing for ourselves," Mr. Car- 
dover said a little impatiently. " I shall live a bachelor." 

" Nonsense ! I do not believe it." 

" And yet you know me well enough, Horace, to bo 
assured that I will not marry, unless I believe I have found 
one who is entirely suited to me — and then such an one may 
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not fancy me ; so there is a strong probability that I shall go 
down to my grave as you see me now." 

Mr. Waldron observed that his frieA was not in a 
jesting hnmor : — he wished that he understood the current 
of his thoughts, but he was entirely ignorant of their direc- 
tion. He wished that he could pour into his cold spirit the 
rich light in which he himself lived, but he could not do thus 
and he left him. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The July sunshine streamed upon the lawn softly, upon 
the flowers, and upon the light, airy dwelling which was so 
pretty, so graceful, as it overlooked the gliding river. This 
late sunshine also penetrated into the arbor, and shone upon 
the serene brow of Miss Baldwin. 

"Now," I said, "now tell me as you promised." 

" You think I am an old maid ? " she said. 

" Yes ! you are not a widow ? " I inquired with surprise. 

" That I do not know," she replied. " When I was young, 
Kate, I never won a heart-warm interest from those of my 
own sex, much less the other. I was not ugly in person, not 
uneducated, not lacking in mental wealth altogether, and I 
yearned so deeply for the interest which I saw bestowed upon 
those who were not more truthful. I had not tact ; I was 
plain in speech, always wounding, and creating enemies, when 
I had no thought of doing so. Thus time passed until I was 
twenty-five. I was an heiress, and had received a few insig- 
nificant offers from fortune-hunters. I read their hearts. I 
spent a winter in Washington at one time, and bade my aunt 
whom I was visiting, not to disclose my expectations. She 
had a great deal of company : among others, a gentleman 
named Gerald Ross, frequently came to the house. He 
selected me as an object of attention from the first. He was 
about thirty-five ; handsome and well-informed. He seemed 
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to feel a true interest in me, and to him I frankly confided 
thoughts and feelings which I had ncTcr breathed to others. 
He offered me his heart. Oh ! I loved with the pent-op 
feeling of years, — beyond all power of expression. I adored 
him with a grateful worship, for he had taught uie that I was 
not to be cast away from every heart, as unlovely, and un- 
worthy of love. I learned the beautiful capacities of my 
nature, and drank from an overflowing bowl. I told him of 
my wealth. There was no elation in his look : even his 
color did not change. I esteemed him more than ever for 
this indifference to the money-god. He begged that we 
should be married soon. We went to my father 1 * home. 
Gerald was admired and loved. My parents were glad ^ 
my happiness. In a week after my father had seen my lover, 
we were married. My husband wrote to a friend, who 
furnished a handsome country-house for us. My father 
settled upon me the property coming to me, and with oar 
whole family, we journeyed to Washington ; thence we went 
to our country Paradise. That happy month I shall never 
forget ; yet I half desired the time to come, when Gerald 
and I should be alone. He was utterly devoted to me. At 
last farewells were said, blessings were pronounced, and we 
were quite alone. A few days after, Gerald came in with a 
clouded brow. I took a seat by him on the sofa, and liid 
my head on his shoulder, saying, * What is it ? * 

" He slightly moved away from me, and then rot* aad 
walked the floor. That slight movement of repulnion, the 
raising of his hand to bid me remove my head, went to mv 
heart with inexpressible sharpness. It recalled the pang 
that had been my companion for so many yearn. 

" ( I must leave you for a couple of days, Adelaide.* be 
suddenly exclaimed. lie hurriedly kissed me, and left. I 
did not ask any questions, for my first one was unanswered. 
I sunk down on the sofa with a sad heart ; 1 feared he was 
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beginning to grow tired of me. I knew that I had no win- 
ning ways, — that my manner was repulsive rather, but I 
drove away the clouds that hovered about me, and resolved 
that our home should be all brightness when he came back. 
The afternoon I expected him, I filled the house with the 
fragrance of flowers. I wore them in my hair, and in my 
bosom ; a bouquet graced the little workstaud where I sewed. 
But evening closed in, and he did not come. My flowers all 
withered and he did not come. He never came. Kate ! he 
had a wife and children living in England. He had learned 
in some way that I was rich before he saw me. He went 
from this country with my property. I have never known 
any thing of him since. My father endeavored to trace him, 
but in vain. He left me with the pang of being unloved in 
my soul, burned in with fire, as it had never been before. I 
went to my father's house again. Minnie became my idol ; 
when she married, I came to live with her. I have passed 
many years in rebellion and conflict — I have madly doubted 
and despaired of any brightness, of any deep, satisfying 
peace. But I begin to feel as if it is morning yet, the morn- 
ing of existence — I begin to hope that I have not suffered as 
vainly as I thought I had. I hope for a fresh dayspring ; 
I almost see it breaking." 

Here Minnie broke in upon us with the children. Reason 
had entirely returned to her, and the faint rose on her check 
betokened a degree of physical health which she had not 
enjoyed in years. 

" Oh, Kate ! how I dread to have you leave us,'' Mrs. 
Henry said. I rose and put my arm around her, as I had 
long been accustomed to do in her convalescence ; we walked 
away from the arbor. Minnie raised her blue eyes and said, 
" You will leave me a happier and better woman than you 
found me. I do not feel myself a blighted human flower 
now. My sorrow will not kill me, crush me, as it has done. 
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I shall feel, notwithstanding it, that I am one of God's bright 
children, and that He will in His own time give me 4 beantj 
for ashes.' " 

That darling Minnie ! her sweet meekness penetrated to 
my heart : I clasped her close within my arms, kissing her 
with fast falling tears. Slowly the drops rose in her clear 
eyes, but she smiled and said, 

" I don't feel now that I am one to be pitied, because a 
brightness is shining through my lot, and hope is lifting the 
cross from my heart. 

After tea, Minnie said to me in her gentle, appealing way, 

" Shall I spend an hour with the children, Kate ? Ill 
hear yon read to them." 

" No ; yon take my place, Mrs. Henry," I answered. ** It 
will do your heart good to read and talk with them. The? 
ask so many earnest, beautiful questions. I always feel as if 
I had drained some health-giving elixir, after the hour ia 
the nursery. I must write this evening." 

Mrs. Henry took her little flock up stairs. During her 
aberration she had been in the habit of going to the nursery 
with us, when we read : she would always curl down at ■? 
feet, and listen like a child. I did not wish to go with her 
now, for I thought she might feel like talking with the chil- 
dren, and I feared I might be a restraint Then I felt that 
it would do her actual good to fulfil the duty. The nursery 
was opposite the school-room ; when I sought the latter. I 
looked in parsing, into the children's room. The eremnr, 
was warm, and the doors were open. Freddie in his snowy 
night-drew, sat in his mother's lap, leaning his curly head 
against her bosom; his bright eyes were full of intern*. 
Nellie sat with Jessie on a low seat, looking up with toft 
earnest eyes. After I was seated to write, Minnie** low. 
sweet tones were borne to my ear, — then the evening prayer, 
— then words of loving oncouragement. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The last day before my departure North was waning, — bad 
waned. The still influences of the night were upon me. I 
was alone once more with the Infinite, and I prayed, " Oh, 
Father ! lay thy hand upon me with a blessing, and bend 
me to the duties of my lot I thirst for a diviner air to 
bathe my spirit in. Teach me to cast the past behind me, 
with its sorrowful weaknesses, its resentments, its selfishness. 
I tremble lest my heart may be shaken with kneener woe 
than ever. Oh, take me to thine arms of love, hold me there 
when the terrible, angry blasts of life almost kill me. If I 
must drink a sorrowful cup, do Thou help me to drain it ! " 

My nightly prayer was done, and yet I could not rest. 
The unknown future seemed rushing towards me with a 
mighty tread, and I could not stay it Bright, or dark ? 
There the curtain fell. Perchance I might come back. 
With half fearful, half hopeful eye, 1 turned toward a life 
at Cousin Mary's. 

At daybreak the children came running to my room with 
little presents, with kisses, tears and clasping arms — and I 
blessed and kissed them with a yearning heart I feared I 
might be forsaking my Master's vineyard if I did not come 
back, and yet I would not be bound by any promise. Break- 
fast over, we gathered on the great front porch. The chil- 
dren were to ride with me as far as the railroad depot 
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They stowed themselves in the carriage, and Jep stood read? 
for me. Mrs. Henry, Miss Baldwin and I were drowned hi 
tears, and were saying a great many kind words, when Mr. 
Henry passed through the hall humming a favorite tone. 
" A terrible fuss J " he exclaimed with a sarcastic smile 
"Good-bye, Miss Hamilton." He shook hands with me. 
We all immediately regained our fortitude, and I left my 

Southern home. 

* • • • * 

Varying emotions crowded upon me, ad oucc more my 
foot pressed a Boston pavement I arrived a day before 1 
was expected, and found no one to meet me, which for a 
moment made me feel that women were an inefficient race ; 
a feeling which had possessed me during the whole journey 
But a cordial looking old gentleman, seeing my condition, 
took charge of me with such good will, I was quite glad to 
need his care. I was at length safely stowed in a carriage, 
and went rumbling through the familiar streets, which were 
flooded with afternoon sunshine. I looked with eager eyes 
at the passers-by, wondering if awoug the many, 1 hhould 
see the face of a friend. Suddenly, like a vLinn, the fate 
which was uppermost in my thoughts came in bight Mr. 
Cardovcr came out of a bookstore. I drew back inivUoilT, 
with a rushing in my heart, that conviuced me 1 had gained 
little by a year's absence. It seemed to me that the belored 
face had grown more spiritual, more noble thau ever, lie 
looked casually into the carriage, and saw me. A brilliant 
smile of surprise and recognition passed over his counte- 
nance. I bowed in return. The carriage rolled on, asd 
brought me to the dear old house. My trunk was placed 
on the steps, the coachman whirled away, and yet 1 «to*l 
woudcring whether they were all well. I leaned over, and 
looked in the parlor window, whence came sounds of merri- 
ment and music Walter stood laughing by Lilly Cardovtf. 
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teaching her to play on the flute. Gertrude stood in front 
of Effie Hartly, with outstretched hands, and entreating 
eyes, which pantomime terminated in a waltz between them. 
Grace sat at the old piano, playing very fast, and looking 
around with a laughing face at the waltzers and the little 
flute player, while Josephine clapped her hands, and started 
off on a dance by herself. 

I hastily entered, and stood in their midst Grace saw 
me first, and bounded from her seat, overturning it of course. 
I was clasped to her generous heart, and our first laughter 
gave way to tears, which again gave way to laughter, when 
Lilly exclaimed, " Oh, look at Miss Kate's bonnet! " When 
Cousin Mary came in, it was difficult for her to recognize 
the forlorn inhabitant who was laughing and crying within 
the crooked bonnet How cheery was the reunion. 

" What do you think of Effie ? " whispered Grace. 

" She looks like a lovely girl," I replied. I thought not 
as lovely as Grace, whose face beamed with a sort of celes- 
tial sunshine. There was an atmosphere of health and joy,< 
an exulting strength breathing forth from the group, that 
seemed inspiriting after the patient resignation which I had 
left in my Southern home. There is of a truth a sphere 
encompassing every one, which produces an impression, even 
if words be not spoken. Why do we turn with shrinking 
ofttimes from kindest expressions, when we have no tangible 
reason to doubt their sincerity ? An unseen contradiction 
is breathing out from the nature which speaks so fairly. I 
saw with delight that the anxious look had left Effie's blue 
eyes, — that a quiet trust reposed on her childlike lips. She 
had nestled down like a bird in her new nest, believing thero 
was charity on earth, and regeneration for the most sinful. 

Lilly and Josephine conferred together in whispers, and 
then left the room. " Isn't that Lilly a glorious child ? " 
asked Walter, with enthusiasm. 
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" Yes. Do yon intend educating her for a wife ? " I 
questioned. 

" Not exactly ; but she's the most enchanting little crea- 
ture I ever saw. She'll be worth a doxen Judith Mortons ! n 
He added the last sentence in an under tone. 

The charming children soon came back, with Cousin John 
between them. He greeted me with apparent surprise, to 
please the children, who had made a great secret of their 
object in bringing him home. He had grown portly, and 
good-natured, but was not less pompous than usual in his 
general carriage. 

As I was going up stairs to humanise a little, after the 
dust and fatigue of the journey, I heard Cousin Mary (con- 
siderate mortal 1) empowering Miss MoConkey to go to a fruit- 
shop and buy an incredible variety of delicious things for 
tea. As each thing was named to the fair maid, she would 
exclaim, " She likes them, does she ? — yes, I'll get 'em." 
When the list was finished, she uttered, " Oh, cracky ! *' 
* " Mary, you must not say 4 oh, cracky,' " gravely replied 
her mistress. I laughed to think a year had not improved 
Mary McConkey's manners one iota. 

It was a happy party that sat down to the evening board. 
If life would stop at the bright places, instead of hurrying 
on ceaselessly, how many groups should we see reposing in 
the sunshine. 

" Will Mr. Waldron be here to-night ? " I asked f f 
Grace, as we sought the parlor after tea. She answered in 
the affirmative, and went on talking about him until I forgot 
that the world was any thing but a beautiful rose-garden 
filled with Cupids. Sho suddenly ceased speaking, and 
looked towards the door, her heart softly rL*iug and falling, 
as the sweet vermilion fluttered to her check. I looked too, 
and Mr. Waldron came in, so happy, so handsome. I sav 
that within his eyes, whieh the poverty of language cannot 
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express — Love. He spoke first with me, and then took the 
little hand of Grace, for one moment. 

"Am I good enough for Grace, Cousin Kate?" he 
asked, laughing. 

" I think so ! " I replied, " or you will he, if you don't 
monopolize her, and make her friends feci that they are in 
the way, as lovers always do." 

" I intend to be very considerate," he returned, with the 
same happy laugh. " Ton may drive me away whenever you 
think I am bordering on selfishness." 

" May I ? thank you ! " I did thank him inwardly, for 
the frank and cordial manner, which instantly set me at ease, 
and assured me that Grace's husband would be one to trust 
as a part of herself. 

" Tou never will let Grace settle down, and find no world 
out of her own family, as thousands do, will you ? " I asked. 
" You won't let her grow old, and forget how every body 
feels ? " 

" No," he answered, with affected gravity. " She shall 
be young enough to sympathize with you, when — " 

Miss Oardover opened the door, and stood with a smil- 
ing face there, exclaiming, " Now, isn't it unmerciful in me 
to come the very instant Kate gets home ? " 

Our heartfelt embrace would have assured any one that 
it would havo been unmerciful had she stayed away. Mr. 
Cardover come forward and met me kindly, saying, " I sug- 
gested that it might be wiser to wait until you were rested, 
but Elizabeth would not consent." 

" I am very glad you came," I returned, sitting down 
by Miss Cardover. 

" I am so glad you came, to be here at the wedding 1 " 
she said, in an under tone, giving my hand an extra pressure. 
" You know you and Pliny are to officiate." 

"Yes; that seems to be the arrangement." After we 
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had talked very fast for a while, I gave my seat to Couaa 
Mary, and went to Walter. " Don't Effie look contented ? r 
he whispered. I added my rejoicing to his at her tranquil fate. 
His face lighted up with affection as he spoke of her daily 
efforts to win the esteem of those around her — and not their 
esteem only, hut she strove to walk in a pure and true path. 

" And how do you pass your time, Walter f " I a5ked. 

" Oh, like the good Samaritan, of course! *' he answered, 
returning instantly from his beautiful, earnest tone to a jest- 
ing one. " I am going to China in a month or two, as super- 
cargo on board of a vessel." 

4< Is it possible ? How long shall you be gone ? v 

" Probably a year and a half I shall want to see Lilly 
by that time, to ascertain whether she is growing up worthy 
of me!" 

" Conceited as ever ! " I responded, laughing. 

Miss Cardovcr rose to go. As I turned from Walter mv 
eyes encountered Mr. Cardover's, and his earnest look had 
over mo an irresistible power — I could not wholly translate 
it ; it was grave, yet full of interest. 

We parted, with jests and light laughter. As if by in- 
tuition the whole family left Grace and her lover in the par- 
lor alone. 

" Oh, come in 1 " said Grace, as I followed behind the train 
that sought the dining-room. 

u We shall have time to talk to-morrow. 1 am tired. 1 * 
And so they were left to dream " Love's young dream " by 
themselves. 

When morning broke over us, and I lay beside Grace is 
the old, familiar room, I longed to axk her about Mr. Cardo- 
vcr, but I did not. 

" Would you believe it, Kate ? " she asked, •• Eliiabeth 
Cardover was once engaged to Ilorace, and she broke th* 
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engagement herself." Do you Bee how she could? A 
man like Horace ! " 

" How long since was it ? " I inquired, remembering the 
heart story Miss Cardover once told me. 

" Ob, it was a great many years ago, when they were 
very young." 

I wondered if through Miss Cardover's noble heart no 
strain of sadness went, when she looked upon the lovers, so 
radiant as they were in their happy abandon. 

Weeks glided away. The wedding was to take place in 
October. We were busy beyond all description, sewing, 
running down street to match trimmings, and sacrificing 
ourselves to the jerks of an energetic dressmaker. Miss 
Cardover came in almost every day, and she often laid aside 
her bonnet to help us : she thought it was hardly worth 
while to be so industrious, as we expected to live a short 
time after the wedding. One day as we sat sewing thus, 
James Bedell suddenly entered. 

" Why, James ! " we all exclaimed, " when did you 
come ? " 

" Yesterday," he replied, greeting us separately as we 
rose from our work. Gertrude blushed very deeply when 
he took her hand, and in his eyes it was easy to read a grati- 
fied interest in her welcome, which was modest and quiet. 

" And now, what have you come back for so soon.? " 
asked Miss Cardover, " and why did you not come to our 
house immediately ? " 

" In the first place," he returned, " I had business which 
required me to sec the best chemist in Boston immediately, 
and after I had seen him, it was too late to go to you, aunt 
I have just returned from your house." 

"Shall you stay long with us, James?" asked Miss 
Cardover, bending her affectionate eyes upon him. 

" A few weeks probably," he answered. 
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After tea, our regular guests dropped in. These woe 
Mr. Waldron, and Mr. Seth Cardover ; but this time they 
were accompanied by Pliny. As the evening waned, it was 
clear that Gertrude appeared very charming in James's eyea 
It made me feel lonely when I looked at them — it seemed 
sad that it was so easy to forget old affections. 

Grace and Gertrude sang some sweet old ballads, accom- 
panied by Mr. Waldron. Cousin Mary, true to her indus- 
trious habits, sat down by the table with her sewing. I 
took a skein of silk and placed it upon the back of a chair 
to wind. 

" May I hold it for you ? " asked Pliny Cardover, coming 
to me. 

" If you please 1 " I answered. The feeling of restraint 
I had often had in his presence left me, and we talked as 
gayly as the others did. The universal hubbub that aroae 
after the music ceased, seemed to be infectious. 

" Let us have a little dance ! " said Grace, turning her 
sweet eyes upon Mr. Waldron. " You don't think it is 
wicked, Horace, when it is not carried to extremes ? '' 

" Oh, no," he replied, " it is not a new accomplishment 
to me," and he took Grace's willing hand, and led her oat 
on the floor. 

Walter took his place at the piano. Mr. Bedell sought 
Gertrude as a partner, Pliny said u <*ome ? " and 1 went. 
Effie had left the room, so 31 r. Seth Cardover invited Cousin 
Mary. 

" Why, I have not danced in ten years ! M she replied, 
drawing back. 

" And I have not in fifteen, Mrs. Rodman ! " retorted 
Mr. Seth. " I look upon it in the light of a duty — vc 
ought to amuse the others." 

Cousin Mary consented, and the evening flitted awij 
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in a hearty merriment that left us feeling exceedingly well 
acquainted with each other. 

The next day we were to go to the new house which the 
bridal pair were furnishing, to put up parlor curtains. Mr. 
Waldron was coming to go with us. When the knocker 
sounded Grace and I were in our room : she was completing 
her toilette. 

" Run down, Kate, and see who it is 1 " she said. 

I accordingly went, and found Mr. Cardover. 

" Come in," I said, opening the parlor door, and entering. 
" Grace and I are going to the new house as soon as Mr. 
Waldron comes, but Mrs. Rodman and Miss Hartly are at 
home." 

" Suppose I were going to the new house too, Kate ? " 

He had called me Miss Kate before. 

" That would be very agreeable." 
• " Would it ? " 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Here is a bouquet for you, Miss Kate 1 " 

" How beautiful it is ! " I said, taking it : it was composed 
of white rose buds, with glossy leaves of box. 

" Do you think a bouquet perfect without red ? " asked 
Mr. Cardover. 

" No ; why didn't you put a pink rose-bud in ? " 

" I feared it might not suit you : love colors the white 
rose-red," the last words he spoke in a low tone : a blush 
went thrilling through me. 

" Shall I place a red rose among the flowers ? " he asked 
in the same tone. I felt that his eyes, were upon me, press- 
ing downward the lids I could not lift up. 

" Aye ! " and he took my hand. At this moment I heard 
Grace tripping down stairs : she came in the parlor. 

" Mr. Waldron has not come ? " she said, inquiringly. 

" No ; he desired me to say that he was engaged at pre- 
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sent He will meet us at the bouse," said BIr. Cardover. 
" Yon see, Grace, I have availed myself of your invitation to 
assist in your housekeeping arrangements." 

" Yes, why shouldn't you be useful ? " responded Grace, 
gayly. " I asked you last evening, but I bad no idea that 
you would condescend to accept my invitation." She turned 
to me. "Come, Kitty, get ready; we are waiting for 
you." 

I hastened up stairs for my bonnet and gloves. I half 
thought from Grace's manner, that she began to suspect my 
heart history, for a beautiful light shone upon me from her 
clear eyes as I left the room — a new, astonished light it 
was I 

Ere long we started on our walk. A warm September 
sun shone down upon us ; it was a dreamy, halcyon day, sug- 
gestive only of joy. The new house was situated in a retired 
street : two fine elm trees stood in front of it, and the gra» 
in the small area was smooth and green, from frequent cat- 
ting. The dwelling itself was not large ; it was plain, and 
less handsome than I had supposed, it would be, for Mr. 
Waldron had the reputation of wealth. When Grace opened 
the hall door, it seemed like ushering us into a little temple 
of domestic peace, — so new, and bright, and cheerful it 
looked. 

" What do you think of our house ? " asked Grace, a* we 
stood in the cosy parlors, treading upon a carpet which wa* 
a garden of rich roses and shaded greenness ; we deluded 
ourselves into tho belief that it was a flower-covered prairie 
we pressed. 

" It is very charming ! the house is pleasant, the furni- 
ture tasteful ; but Grace, I supposed you would be a little 
more extravagant I thought Mr. Waldron would put his 
bird into the most splendid cage to be found." 

Grace smiled and answered, " Horace baa unpaid debts 
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on his hands. It is against his principles to be generous 
before he is just I was not willing that any extravagance 
of ours should delay the settlement of those accounts." 

" That is right You are beginning the world beautifully. 
Every thing is charming, and when those curtains are hung, 
the effect will be finer than that produced in thousands of 
more costly homes. Only I thought that money-worshippers 
would not discover beauty, unless a high price assured them 
of its existence. 17 

We went to work with hearty good will, assisting Mr. 
Cardover in putting up the embroidered curtains. After 
they were hung, it took us a long time to arrange the folds 
with that high degree of carelessness which we deemed 
necessary. When at last we were perfectly satisfied, we took 
our station in the centre of the parlors, and gazed around 
with smiling lips, observing the general effect. All the 
colors in the rooms were sweetly blended, the graceful trifles, 
and one or two exquisite statuettes gave forth, as it were, an 
expression of the characters of Mr. Waldron and Grace. The 
western sunset poured through the lace curtains in a golden 
mist Mr. Waldron came in as we were still entranced in 
observation and pleasant thoughts. When his glance of 
heavenly tenderness rested on his betrothed bride, it seemed 
as if some sweet, spiritual sunshine cast a mellowed glory 
over the new home, and over each heart then folded within 
it. We had half a mind to take our tea in the conservatory, 
which opened from tho back parlor, only we had no provi- 
sions. Mr. Waldron proposed that we should all go market- 
ing together in family style. It was finally agreed that the 
two gentlemen should sally forth, and bring us something to 
set a table with. As soon as we had closed the door after 
them, we ran laughing to our duties. By dint of great ex- 
ertion we got a table from the basement into the conserva- 
tory, and laid it with a snowy cloth and dishes ; after which 

14* 
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we desoended to the yard, and gathered some freah flowen 

to ornament the table with. 

" I fear the congregation would think it ought to be in- 
vited to our little repast," said Grace, laughing," if it should 
be discovered what a nice time we are having ! " 

" It will be time for you to put on the airs of a minis- 
ter's wife when you are really married, Grace,'' I aaid. 
" Do let us enjoy ourselves now, and be just as nonsensical 
as we can." 

" Don't it seem perfectly wonderful, Kate, that this dear 
house is ours ? and that — that — well ! isn't it all surprising 
and beautiful?" Grace laughed and blushed, and seated 
herself on the window-step communicating with the parlors. 
What a lovely picture she was in her happy sweetness. She 
looked so fondly around her home. 

" Let us go up stairs," she said, suddenly rising. •• too 
have not been up there." She took me first to Mr. \Ytl- 
dron's study. Above his writing- table hung the picture of 
Hope, which bore so strong a resemblance to Grace. 

" Horace would have it in his study," she said in repW 
to my smiling glance. " Do you see, Kate, that every thing 
in this room has been brought from the study at Blooming 
Hill? I have had every thing arranged the same, be- 
cause — " 

" Because what ? " 

" Why, when we visited at Mr. Waldron's parents, too 
remember we went into Horace's study. When I saw that 
picture, and met Horace's look, 1 felt a* if his whole soul 
were revealed to me — I realised how noble and great his 
love for me was. It was the happiest moment of my life. 
So I love to preserve the memory of the room, and of that 
time." 

" I had no dream that you loved him then, Grace." 
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"I scarcely knew when I began to love him myself," she 



We went into the other rooms, and I admired every 
thing with all my heart. Finally Grace took me to the 
guest chamber. 

" This is for you, Kitty," she said. 

" Oh, what a lovely bureau, and wash-stand, and bed- 
stead and carpet 1 " I exclaimed. 

We heard the night-key turn in the front door, and ran 
down stairs to see what we were to have for tea. Mr. Wal- 
dron came in bearing a new willow basket loaded down with 
something. We all fluttered into the conservatory behind 
him. When he deposited his basket on the floor, Grace 
opened it and drew forth first a watermelon, then peaches, 
then grapes, then a small paper. 

" What is this ? " she asked. 

" Oh, that is tea. j can make a fire down stairs, can't 
I ? " said Mr. Waldron. 

u There is nothing to make it with," we both replied. 

" Cold water is much better," returned the two gentle- 
men. 

Grace came across a fruit cake, then another paper. 
"What is this ? " she asked, raising her laughing eyes to her 
lover. 

" That is smoked salmon," he replied. " We saw a man 
in a grocery cutting it off, and that reminded us that we 
ought to have some." 

" No bread and butter," she said in an under tone to me, 
as I knelt down by her. Our arrangements were soon made, 
and we sat down to the table. 

" How perfectly charming it is to satisfy the appetite on 
extras 1 " said Grace, as the gentlemen seemed to miss the 
" staff of life," with some surprise. They wisely praised 
every thing we had, and refrained from hinting that we 
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needed any thing more. I doubt if any of at eared much 
what we had. We seemed shut in from the world, too happy 
and merry ever to care about leaving the new home. But 
the hour warned us that we must go, and very reluctantly 
we prepared to do so. When the conservatory was restored 
to ita primitive order, and we had darkened the rooms, we 
left the house, and wended our way to Cousin Mary's. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The next day was set apart to make the wedding cake. I 
devoted myself to other household duties, as I did not under- 
stand the business. While I was dusting the parlor, Grace 
came in with a clean gingham apron on, and her sleeves rolled 
up from her snowy arms. 

" Kitty, I wish you would help me," she said. 

" I don't know how, Grace. There is enough for me to 
do." 

" But you ought to learn. • Pliny likes home-made cake, 
I think ! " She looked at me so archly, I could not help 
blushing and joining her gay laugh. 

" Some quiet day, Grace," I said, I am going to tell 
you all my heart ; every bit of it, from beginning to end." 

" Perhaps I have been learning something of it lately. 
Ah, I am so glad 1 " She threw her arms around me with 
impulsive warmth, and kissed me. 

" Oh, don't be so premature," I entreated, releasing my- 
self, and beginning to dust a chair. 

" Kate, Miss Cardover wished me to send for her, if we 
needed her to-day. Will you go for her ? Pliny has been 
gone to his business for hours by this time." 

I consented to go, and soon found myself standing on 
the stone porch of Miss Cardover's house. It was near 
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mid-day, and very warm. The blind door was so taraod aa 
to admit a current of air into the hall. The parlor door 
was open. I heard voices proceeding thence aa I rung the 
street bell. No one came immediately, and I heard Pliay'i 
name mentioned ; then Miss Cardovcr said, 

" Brother thinks Kate would make an excellent wife ; 
he likes her, and admires her. He says if he could get up 
the same kind of feeling for her that he had for Grace, he 
would offer himself to-morrow." 

How the humiliating blushes burned in my cheeks as I 
heard this. How the hot waves of indignation rolled 
through me. The expression, " if he could get up the suae 
kind of feeling," galled me to the soul I felt as if I could 
set foot upon my living heart, and keep it for ever still, 
rather than to be thus accepted by Pliny Cardover. I saw 
a servant coming through the halL I lowered my veil to 
conceal the agony of pride and passion that consumed me. 
I delivered my message, and hastened from the house, before 
Miss Cardover could ascertain that I had been there. I went 
home mechanically, and aftcs I had thrown my white rose- 
buds out of the window, I proceeded to fulfil all my duties. 
Every one about the house was too busy to be observing. I 
knew that when I received that little bunch of flowers, mj 
long kept secret escaped me — it was written in my face. I 
would have given worlds to have recalled that five minute*. 

Evening came. The air was so balmy and delicious, thai 
nearly all the members of the family went out for a walk. 
I crept up to my room, and sat down in the pale twilight 
It glided away, and the stars stole out one by one. Efts 
came into the room. 

" Ob, Kate ! " she exclaimed, in surprise, 4 * I thomgkl 
you had gone out to walk with the others." 

"lam indulging in day dreams," I answered bitterly. 

" Mr. Cardover is down stairs. He inquired for you,* 1 
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" I don't care about going down. Tou will do just as 
well, Effie." 

" But he asked for you, Kate. You ought to go down. 
Shall I bring you a light ? Do you want to . arrange your 
hair ? " she asked kindly. 

" No, it does not matter how it looks. Is there a light 
in the parlor ? " 

" No, the street lamp shines in sufficiently. The mus- 
quitoes are too thick to have a lamp burning in the parlor. 
Here is a letter for you, Kate." 

I took it, and saw from the direction that it was from 
Mrs. Henry. I ran my eye over the contents. 

" I am going back South to teach, Effie," I said, as I 
left the room. I did not wait to hear her exclamations. 
When I entered the parlor Mr. Cardover rose and bowed, 
and then resumed his seat by the window, which was oppo- 
site the street lamp. The rays fell upon his white forehead, 
and displayed in bold relief the nobly shaped head. I 
sought a seat by the other window, which was in the shade. 
Cousin Mary came in from her walk, a moment after I had 
entered the room. When she saw that Mr. Cardover and I 
were alone, and probably /eft that we were not at ease, she 
would have passed into the sitting-room. I called her back, 
saying, 

" I have just received a letter from Mrs. Henry, Cousin 
Mary." 

" Well ? " she said inquiringly, for I had expressed my- 
self in an undecided way about going back, whenever it had 
been mentioned. 

" I think I shall return to them. They are all very ur- 
gent that I should do so." 

" But, Kate, I shall be so lonely without Grace," said 
Cousin Mary, entreatingly. 

" Yes, but you were willing I should go before, because 
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you thought I might be useful. I am sure now that I am 
more needed there than here. This is home.' 11 

Cousin Mary left the room quietly. 

" Why do you go, Kate ? " asked Mr. Cardover ear- 
nestly. m 

" Because I want to see a little more of the world, I 
suppose," I answered lightly. 

Mr. Cardorer crossed the room, and sat down by me. 
" Will Kitty go with me to see the world ? " he asked, tak- 
ing my hand in his, and bending his head, while his tone* 
thrilled through me electrically. 

" No ! " I answered scarcely above a breath, drawing 
away my hand. 

" Aye ? " he said, bowing his ear to my lips. 

Again I could scarcely frame the word " No." 

" Why ? " he questioned, still with his bent head, and in 
that same deep tone, as if the drapery had been swept away 
from our souls, and ho would not allow it to fall back again. 
I could not speak. I felt my pride and courage dying. I 
longed to be away in my own room, where I could yield to 
the emotion that flooded my being. I could not more. I 
sat quiet, with rapidly beating heart 

" Don't you love me, Kitty ? " 

I dared not lie. I felt that our inmost souls were in tbe 
presence of the Infinite. 

" Don't you love me, Kitty ? " Again his tremulous 
hand took mine. 

" I esteem you ! " I forced utterance to the word*. 

" Don't you love me, Kitty ? '' he repeated. Oh, how 
infinitely tender it sounded. My heart was drooping beneath 
the magnetism. Almost I had yielded, but I clung to the 
bitter memory of the morning, and it gave me strength. 

" I do not love you well enough to marry you ! " I said, 
withdrawing my hand more hastily than before I rose, and 
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fled to my chamber. I cast myself upon my knees at the 
bedside, drooping beneath the power that impelled me to go 
to him again. I clasped my hands, and restrained the im- 
pulse. I heard the street door close. Oh, then I felt that 
I was mad and wild — that I had sold my heart to misery, 
and had heaped upon my head a weight under which I should 
die. To be near him ever more — to be thought worthy of 
his choice — it should have satisfied me. I remembered that 
there was a stern decision in Mr. Cardover's character, a 
haughtiness not wholly extinguished by the cultivation of 
nobler qualities, and I despaired of ever hearing again such 
pleading tones from him. The intolerable night passed ! 
With the dawn I said, " How to live ? " But the impulse 
which had nerved me to slay my peace, helped me to bear it 
in silence. When I arose, I looked with anxiety into the 
glass, to see if my face betrayed the anguish within. Hag- 
gard as I looked, I wondered still to see my brow calm, my 
eyes quiet and tearless, albeit a fire burned in their depths. 
All day long we were busy. For two weeks we were busy, 
and every evening others came to see us, but not Mr. Car- 
clover. 



CHAPTEB XXXI. 

A darkened room : & miserable mother weeping beside a 
er&dle, where lay an infant child, just recovering from fear- 
ful convulsions. Scarcely has the purple blackness receded 
from the face : scarcely have the contorted limbs drooped 
into weak passiveness : scarcely have the rolling eyeballs 
sunk into their suddenly hollowed sockets. The mother siu 
by and gazes, while the cold sweat of fear is yet unwiped 
from her brow. " Oh, life, terrible thou art ! " she groan* 
in her helplessness ; " and death, how far more terrible ! " 
The pallid brow of Judith drops between her hands : sh«? u 
not strong enough for the life-battle : she cannot understand 
it : she sees no meaning in it : but she gropes her way, and mad- 
ly wars with gigantic ills, beating herself against prisoning 
fate, and reading in the Great Hereafter a cold. »hadowj 
nothingness, compared with the living present. " Shall 1st 
be borne from her sight? Shall her matchless limbs be 
straightened for the coffin ? her gleeful voice huahed by the 
ghastly tyrant ? her glorious, loving eyes robbed of their 
shine ? her baby lips despoiled of their smile ? and th* 
sweet dimples pillowed under the sod, with the soft, curling 
hair ? Shall the pretty hand cease to stroke her cheek, with 
winsome laugh ? Ah ! her love was innocent, absorbing ' 
Would it not have been undying ? Had it not kept ih* 
mother more holy than she could have been without it ? 
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Had it Dot smitten the rock, until more healing waters had 
gashed through the barren nature ? And now can a God 
of mercy take her ? — take her while professing love and 
compassion for his miserable, pain-stricken creatures ? " 

Judith sprung wildly to her feet ; her reverie broken and 
fled. Again the little one writhed in frightful convulsions, 
and her mother's energetic hand ministered to her — but 
vainly ; the agony went on during its appointed time, and then 
the shrunken sufferer relapsed into pitiful slumber, destroying 
Judith's very spirit with the conviction of her usclessness. 
The servants stood around and gazed upon their mistress with 
pity : a cold and haughty mistress she had been, never caring 
to learn whether their hearts were filled with joy or pain. 
Angelo, the servant whom Judith suspected of communicat- 
ing with his master, spoke in a low entreating tone to her. 
She merely bowed, and he hastily left the room. The other 
servants guessed the import of his remark, and began to 
steal from the chamber. 

" Stay ! " said Judith briefly, and they came back. It 
was not an hour ere the husband and father entered the 
chamber : Judith did not look at him, although his first 
glance fell upon her, filled with eager inquiry. He went and 
knelt beside the cradle : that pinched, suffering face struck 
to the quick ; he bowed his head and wept, as men weep 
when their strong natures give waj. The heart of the wife 
grew silent and calm : she sat and watched the death-shadow 
as it hovered on the countenance : quietly she wiped away 
the foam as it gathered on the lips : softly she took the little, 
beloved hands as they suddenly started up in their last 
struggle, and then when it was all over, she bowed her face, 
and kissed every feature — tearlessly. She went away in an 
inner room to weep alone. Marie prepared the empty form 
for its littlo white dress. 
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Days passed away : the funeral was over, and the averted 
eyes of the wife had not encountered those of her husband. 

" Farewell again , Judith ? " he asked. 

" Farewell ! " she answered, still without looking towards 
him. He read her grief in tone and face : it was that morn- 
ing that the child had been buried : he comprehended the 
chill mourning of a deserted house ; when friends are gone, 
and life, grown cold and fearful, resumes its accustomed 
routine. He trusted to its appalling, subduing sway orcr 
that proud woman's heart, and he left her. 

A week had gone, and the lonely wife and childless mother 
had sunk under her sorrow ; fortitude she had none ; for the 
first time it had forsaken her : she bowed under the woe, 
which had struck down her idols: she was but a crushed 
weeper, rebellious, prayerful sometimes, and then blasphemous 
— hopeless ! Yet, less selfish, far as she still was from 
spiritual sympathy. Her friends were kind, but they were 
worldly, and only bade her not grieve : they showed her no 
reason why she should bo comforted. Mixed with every 
prayer, came spirits of defiance. Why should she thus be 
stricken ? With the intensity of a selfish nature, she had 
concentrated every good and pure emotion upon her child : 
the little one had taught her her womanly nature, but at the 
same time came the impulse to sacrifice others to this child. 
Marie's health, life, rest were of light import, compared with 
a wayward fancy of Lsa's. Suddenly a thought * truck 
Madam Benzoni : she recollected having seen a veneraWc 
Catholic priest frequently, who seemed less hardcucd over by 
a debased worldliness than his compeers. She called Angelo, 
and sent for him. He came ! she knelt before him, and 
cleansed her soul by a confession, she could hardly pour out 
to her God, who seemed so distant, so tyrannical, so power* 
ful. The priest was of a simple nature, who amid poisons 
drained the honey of godlike charity ; he rested his aged 
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hand upon the bent head of the mourner, and talked to her 
from his heart, rather than from his faith, until her anguish 
was lulled and soothed by his paternal words. She related 
her history to him ; all the struggles and agonies which had 
never before been breathed in human ear. The confession did 
her good, it broke down the hard walls which secretiveness 
builds about the heart : it was a blessing to her to indulge 
that frankness which should grow with time, rather than 
decrease. The priest left her, and her weeping was more 
quiet, — the oil of consolation had fallen upon the waves of 
her spirit, " tempest tossed and not comforted," as they had 
been. The shadowy night drew on; cold, white shadows 
seemed to haunt the room. Lights were brought in, and 
still the ghostly desolation within her being, was impressed 
upon every thing around her. Where were the soft arms of 
her child ? Alas 1 beneath the mould, where she must some 
day lie, until a pitiful God opened the graves. Poor Judith, 
with her sad want of spirituality, could never separate the 
garment from the real man. She sliuddcringly went to her 
Bible for one little drop of consolation, and it came : she 
knew not how or why, but it came and beamed around her, 
a warming light She read, " Keep innocency, and take heed 
unto the thing that is right; for that shall bring a man 
peace at the last." From her spirit broke entreating 
prayers that she might win the jewels which bring peace at 
last. How often would we weep with pity if we could look 
in upon the weak prayers of cold and selfish hearts, when 
struck by arrows which gayety cannot ward off, neither all 
the light brilliancy of a worldly atmosphere. 

The door of Judith's room softly opened, and Benzoni 
came in, bending upon her his dark eyes. She met them, 
all tearful as were her own. She rose, and gazed out into 
the starry darkness of the night. Her husband went to her 
side, not with faltering step of fear, as once before, but with 
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confidence. His eyes had gleamed upon her like those of a 
friend in her dreariness, but she could not stretch forth her 
hand when he came ; pride still was too powerful Hb 
presence was in her heart, although she turned no recognising 
look to the handsome face near her : back upon her welled 
her former wild idolatry : she sunk beneath it : she thirsted 
for words of tenderness from the father of her child. He 
spoke at last, low, and in a roice whose music and pathos sht 
had never heard equalled. 

" Dear Judith, have you forgiven me yet ? Hare I 
suffered enough for the wrong I did you ? " 

She clasped her white hands over her face ; her frame 
shook with wild sobs. 

" Beloved wife ! poor stricken mother ! do you heed me 
at last? " he murmured, passing his strong arm around her 
trembling form. She started back, and gaxed at him : she 
spoke with subdued accent. 

" You struck me to the earth once : dare I trust myself 
to you again ? " 

" How can you doubt me, dearest ? " 

" Have you more mercy and forbearance now, Giovanni V 
she asked entreatingly. 

" I have a love which has been purified by suffering. A 
patience which has been won by suffering also.'* 

She laid her hand within his; and then with passionate 
abandonment she clasped her arms around his neck : he folded 
her to his heart, aud lifted up her face, bhowcring it *ith 
tears and kisses : forehead, eyes, and lips he pressed : &uii 
then the beautiful face hid itself in his breast, as if a shelter 
had been found at last. Poor, weary one ! she sought the 
shelter of a heart more unprincipled than her own : she 
believed in promises of love, when that love had but an 
unstable foundation. She looked up in his superb eyes, 
melting with tenderness, and did not read in their soft shins 
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the roring heart within, which might yet wander on to another 
face, when hers had again wearied him. She held to her 
bosom flowers of love, never dreaming the wreath might con- 
ceal a cross, which should be nailed to her naked soul. 
None of this did she see : he was now given as the consoler 
of her dark hour : through the present, he poured the rosy 
tide of refreshment and hope : he taught her faith in the 
beautiful and glad, when she might have lapsed into unlov- 
ing despair, had the clouds still brooded above her. 

" Dearest, do you think you were entirely faultless ? " he 
asked, smoothing the careless ringlets, and then pressing one 
to his lips. 

" Oh 1 no, Giovanni, I was thoughtless and wilful : I have 
learned better now. Do you forgive me too ? " 

" Tea, birdie ! " he responded. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

It was the marriage day 1 So holy it seemed, that I stole 
from our chamber ere Grace had prajed. I felt that she 
ought to kneel in her maiden loveliness alone before her 
Creator the last time. When an hoar after I went back to 
her, the soft light shining through her face made me fee! 
that she was bathed in the glory of love — both Divine and 
human love. 

" Oh ! " she uttered fervently, 4i I hope that I may make 
a good wife — a devoted minister's wife ! '' and she clapped 
her hands softly, as if entreatingly. " But, dearest Kate. I 
ought not to look forward with this expectation of boundlea 
joy — I ought to feel as if I could give up my happiness for 
a season, if it should be required It seems, if it should be 
taken from me, that I should be like a flower broken from 
the stalk." 

" But why think it may ? M I asked. 

" I do not feel as if it will/' she replied with a radiant 
smile, " but I thirst to feel aright about it — I desire to feel 
hourly, momently, as if it is the gift of our loving Lori 
Gratitude demands of me that mv heart should ecvr l*r 
O] Mined to the Supreme Giver, and ever ready to kneel ami 
offer its joy to Him, for He would not take it without rca*»a 
I beliovo there are few on earth who hare realised suea 
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gracious happiness as fills my life. It is different from any 
joy I ever experienced before. It is so holy, and its serene 
gladness seems as if drawn from far-off Paradise — and thither 
it seems to tend also. I love to shut my eyes sometimes upon 
the intervening earth life, and look onward to the time when 
I shall wander through an Eden landscape, with a splendid 
angel beside me, and that angel, Horace ! " 

" Your life must be very beautiful ! " I sighed. " You 
txefuMy beloved. How easy it will be for you to bear the 
small disquietudes of e very-day existence." 

" Yes, it seems as if a blessed patience is born within 
me. I can stretch out my hand with a smile to meet some 
daily cares. I am eager to bear them wisely, for I feci that 
I ought to do, oh, so much 1 while I am crowned with his 
heavenly light and love." 

" You give me a blessing, dear Grace, for I realize that 
your joy is a reality as well as the pains that sometimes 
come to us." I said this, and I felt it as I spoke, but with 
the next moment a deep, mighty yearning to put away the 
sorrowful, and to clasp the joyful, prevailed within me. 

We went down to breakfast, and then returned to our 
chamber to make bridal wreaths. Any one who has had a 
wedding in the house, knows how impossible it is for the 
bride to be secluded. Cousin Mary, Gertrude, and Erne 
followed by Josephine, came to look at the wedding orna- 
ments, and at Grace. 

" She will be a bride this evening ! " said Josephine 
meditatively. 

"Yes," responded Cousin Mary, fondly smoothing the 
soft brown hair of Grace, and dropping a tear upon it. 

" Grace," asked Gertrude, " you will always love us as 
well as if you were not married, won't you ? " 

" Yes, dear I " replied Grace, with a slightly quivering 
lip. Even Cousin John came up to look at the bride's 
15 
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snowy dress, which had just been spread upon the bed. He 
jested about our looking so serious. 

" Cousin Kate, are you going to wear a reil like the 
bride?" Josephine pushed back her golden curb as she 
looked up. 

" No, little daisy. I shall only wear a white dress very 
much like Grace's." 

" And shall you go with them to Blooming Hill ? " 

" Yes, I think so ! " 

Evening at length came. The house was brilliantlj 
lighted, and lavishly decorated with flowers. It fell to bit 
lot to arrange the rich, wavy masses of the bride's hair ; to 
fasten the veil, and crown her with tho wreath ; and while 1 
did it, no festal thoughts and dreams sang to my heart. 
Grace looked like a blessed vision from the upper worl-J, 
when the bridal dress floated around her, and the mist-like 
veil waved past her rose-tinted cheek. I knelt before her to 
gather the skirt of her dress in even waves, and I could not 
forbear kissing the little satin Flipper that poised it*elf 
daintily upon a cricket for a moment She was lovely with- 
in also, a beautiful human being from inmost 9 to outermost*. 
I could have knelt long before her, with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, impressing upon my aching heart the sooth- 
ing picture which foreshadowed heaven. But all impulse* 
had been hushed at my heart for many weary days. 

u Let us lead you down ! " besought tJertrude ami Jose- 
phine, ranging themselves on each side of her. Thoy wvr.t 
down to the guest-chamber, where Mr. Waldron and Mr. Car- 
dover were. Kffic Hartly employed her tasteful fin pen* in ar- 
ranging my toilette. Excitement had given me a little col« r. 
If I had been happy, I should have been more than 5atL«n>l 
with my appearance, for I had never looked no well. 

Josephine came fluttering into the room. " Oh. how 
splendid 1 " she exclaimed. " I wish I were a bridesmaid, 
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or a bride. Mother says, will you please come down, Kate, 
if you are ready. She says you must practise taking your 
places, so that you won't make any mistakes, when you get 
married before the company." 

My heart beat violently at the thought of meeting Mr. 
Cardover, whom I had not seen since the evening that I re- 
jected him. I sat down to collect myself, to gain a calm 
exterior ; but every instant the volume of feeling I had sup- 
pressed all day, grew stronger, until it seemed more than I 
could master. I dared not let tears fall, for how would a 
tearful bridesmaid look ? At length I followed close behind 
Erne and Josephine. The family were all gathered in the 
guest-chamber, which was not as light as the rest of the 
house ; low tones broke on my ear as I neared the room, 
such tones as loving hearts utter at deep moments of their 
lives. Cousin Mary was speaking with Grace, whose bosom 
heaved with heart-restrained emotion. Mr. Waldron gazed 
on her anxiously as he saw that her heart was realizing the 
dear ties she was breaking. Mr. Cardover stood beside him. 
He bowed, lowering his eyes as I entered. I went and stood 
by Cousin Mary. 

With smiles tremulous as tears, we practised the mar- 
riage ceremony — the clergyman spoke quietly with the bride 
and bridegroom. Then he preceded us to the parlor ; we 
entered the silent assemblage with downcast eyes, and took 
our places : the ceremony was performed, the ring encircled 
the finger of the newly-wedded wife, and then over the si- 
lence sounded from the lips of the white-haired minister 
these words : " May the Lord bless you and keep you : may 
the Lord make his face to shine upon you, and be gracious 
unto you : may the Lord lift up the light of his countenance 
upon you, and give you peace." 

As this blessing fell with thrilling solemn utterance, sud- 
den, quiet tears fell also : tears that dropped from the eyes 
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of the bride, and from the guests. We knelt in prayer, and 

in hushed, holy weeping the tumult passed away from my 

spirit When we arose, and warm hands grasped ours, and 

kind eyes smiled a benediction, it was as if a shower had 

passed, leaving the heavens tranquil. Gay and smiling 

words were on our lips all the evening, even to the end, and 

never once did I catch a recognizing gleam from the face 

that bent forward so often with courtesy to others. 

* • • • • • 

A few days had passed, and Grace was installed a* mistress 
of her new home. The minister and his bride were to give 
a large party to his congregation. This seemed very charm- 
ing to Grace ; she desired in her own house to meet the 
many in whose best welfare she was interested — she desired 
to turn towards " the flock " with a loving and earnest spirit — 
how little they comprehended as yet the pure and strung 
soul that had adopted them with a devotion equal to their 
pastor 7 ?. Cousin Mary, Gertrude, and I spent the day as- 
sisting Grace. When nightfall came, and wo wont home to 
dress, I felt as if it would be better for me to rvim»in, than 
to pass another sleepier* night recalling the events of the 
evening ; but my absence would have been remarked, and 1 
could not resist the desire to look once more into the eve* 

* 

which had heeded mo so little on the wedding night. So I 
went! We found Grace receiving her guests at the side «»f 
her husband; how good and how happy they looked. I 
half envied my lovely cousin! she realized with siniiin? 
faith that her destiny was secure ; she had a noble heart u> 
turn to amid every storm. Beloved and admin d by all who 
approached her, her soul ran over with gladne.>s. I seeurtd 
a quiet corner. How eagerly I listened to every \oice that 
entered the hall. I scarcely dared look up when the fami- 
liar one fell on my ear : I wondered if it would ever saj 
again " Kitty " in tho tone so dear to me. Mr. Caxdora 
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accidentally sat quite near to me, and he included me in the 
general bow with which he saluted the ladies next me : he 
entered into conversation with his next neighbor quietly and 
agreeably as he ever did, but when the lamp shone on his 
face, I saw that it was paler than usual. I yearned for one 
kind, forgiving glance, but it did not come. Walter sat be- 
side me, and talked so gently and kindly : his observing eye 
comprehended that I was not happy, and that I desired to 
shrink from notice. Once I saw Mr. Cardovcr's glance 
riveted upon Walter with an earnest and searching expression 
that revealed to me a new thought ; he was wondering if 
Walter loved me. The slow hours glided away, laden with 
disappointment. 

" Will Mr. Cardover walk home with you ? " inquired 
Walter, who saw that something was amiss. 

" No ! " I simply said. 

When we left the house, my arm lay in Walter's, and 
Mr. Cardover stood where he observed it. 

The next evening the same weary performance was to be 
enacted at Miss Cardover's. I went with the resolution of 
appearing very gay and happy, but found I had miserably 
succeeded in my design, for Miss Cardover caught my hand, 
and took me with her to the dressing-room; she seated 
herself in front of me deliberately. 

" Now, Kate," she said, " what's the matter between you 
and Pliny ? You look as despairing as two death's heads. 
Pliny is wretched. Have you been quarrelling ? " 

" No ! " I answered, my heart thrilling with the wild 
hope that Pliny loved me more deeply than he had supposed. 

" What is the matter then ? " persisted Miss Cardover. 

" Your brother was kind enough to think I might answer 
for a wife ! " 

" Did he offer himself to you ? " asked Miss Cardover, 
her dark eyes beginning to flash. 
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" I believe he did ! " 

"Did you refuse him?" she questioned, as the flush 
deepened and brightened. 

" I believe I did ! " I responded, all pain and anxiety 
leaving me as hope arose. 

u That is sufficient ! " said Miss Cardover, rising with an 
abrupt and proud gesture. " If you cannot appreciate Aim, 
Kate, I am very sorry for you ! " She hastily quitted the 
room, and left me standing there. I closed the door, and 
sat down in an arm-chair so infinitely proud and humble in 
my joy : grateful tears welled from my heart : I had tbia 
night learned from his sister's manner and words that Mr. 
Cardover's happiness had suffered. Now I believed that be 
had avoided me because even his strong pride could not as- 
sume a careless lightness. I remained alone as long a* I 
dared, and then went down stairs. Walter came to me, and 
conducted me to a seat by an open window that led out on 
the piazza. 

" To-morrow, Kate/' he said, u I shall be on the ocean. 
When I am gone, will you remember that you have promised 
to be a sister to Effie ? " 

" Yes, I will ! " I replied, looking in his kind, grave eyes. 
I always loved him best when he threw aside his jesting 
manner. 

" You have kept our meeting at the South a secret ? " be 
asked, inquiringly. 

" Yes, certainly, Walter ! " I replied. 

At this very instant Mr. Cardover stepped in from the 
piazza. He looked directly at us, as if to let us know thai 
he had overheard our conversation. His look was almost 
reproachful. I could not forbear gazing in his bvlnvrd tjr* 
— he turned away, but not before an expression of buuxullcs* 
tenderness had met me. He did not ask me to danv*, 
bridesmaid though I was, neither did ho lead me to supper; 
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and when accidentally I met him in the coarse of the even- 
ing, he turned away with a hastily averted head, and sought 
a distant place. I did not mind this now : I thought and 
cared not how a reconciliation was to occur : I knew it would 
come, and I left the manner of it to God, trusting in Him, 
even as the little birds do. It gave me joy that Mr. Car- 
dover avoided me, now that I saw pride was not the most 
powerful incentive to it : it was a strong and noble principle : 
he believed Walter claimed me. 

Gertrude and I went home with Grace and Mr. Waldron. 
James Bedell accompanied Gertrude; the next morning he 
was to leave for the South. As soon as I could, 1 stole to 
the pretty chamber designed for me : I left Gertrude and 
James in the parlor ; it did not make me feel lonely now to 
see James's eyes turn fondly to little Gerty : child though she 
seemed, she was unusually mature in character. 

The gray dawn broke ere I had closed my eyes in slum- 
ber. I lay in a bright, happy trance, and some spiritual 
affinity assured me that he of whom I dreamed, was less 
miserable than before. The street door closed softly, and 
Gertrude entered the chamber : I kept my eyes shut, as she 
bent over and looked at me; but at last I broke into 
laughter. 

" Oh, Kate, don't tell mother I sat up so late 1 " she 
said, beseechingly, " but you know it was half past two when 
we left the party." 

Her lovely, girlish face was brilliant with feeling. 

u Methinks that is a diamond ring ? " I said, seizing the 
white finger upon which it glistened. 

" Methinks it is ! " she responded, clasping both hands 
over her blushing face. 

" And methinks James gave it to thee ? " 

" Methinks he did 1 " she answered, from behind her 
screen. 
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"And methinks thou art engaged to him? n 

44 Methinks lam!" 

" Oh, Gerty, what a child ! And you're very haff>y? r 

" Yes." 

" Well, take my sage advice, and put off getting married 
until you are twenty, or at least as long as James will wait. 
For it is an unnatural thing not to have any girlhood : it is 
always regretted, even by the happiest wives who have been 
too early married. Now come to bed, and let us see if we 
can't catch a little sleep before breakfast time." 

It was half past eight when we presented ourselves in 
the breakfast-room. Gertrude hurried to school : Mr. Wal- 
dron took up his hat to go, and I hastened up stairs, consid- 
ering what an event a daily " good-bye " is between a newly 
wedded pair. I made the bed, brushed up the room, threw 
open the windows, and beguiled the time in putting an extra 
flourish on my hair, after which I sat down, and had a little 
reverie. Then I went down, and entered Grace's little bou- 
doir, sure that her husbaud had gone. 

<( Once more, little pearl ! " said Mr. Waldron, as I en- 
tered, with his hand under Grace's chin. The young wife 
laughed, and kissed hiin once more. They turned and saw 
me ; I had not known whether to advance or retreat. 

" Oh, dear ! " I exclaimed, *• how embarrassing this is ! 
I am sure I stayed up stairs a great while ! " 

"Well, Kitty, we can't help it!" said Mr. Waldron, 
laughing. " Good-bye ! Good-bye ! " II o seiiM his hat, 
and made his exit forthwith. Then Grace and I sat down in 
the lovely little boudoir to have a quiet day to ourselves. 
It looked so cheery, so delicious : we each had a very cun- 
ning little rocking-chair, in which wc seated ourselves to em- 
broider muslins In common, with all brides, Grace had 
finished up all her plain sewing, so that the was put to her 
wits-end for a change of work. The little alabaster clock 
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ticked, as I told all my heart to Grace, and blushed to say 
how great my suffering had been, when under the impression 
that she returned Mr. Cardover's partiality. 

" Oh, Kitty ! Kitty Hamilton ! " she exclaimed. " What 
an idea ; Pliny never cared at all for me ! " 

" Why, Grace, what makes you think so ? " 

" Because I know it. I saw that he had a preference for 
you ; I used to wonder at your indifference ! " 

" But, Grace, don't you remember at Blooming Hill how 
he spoke so low to you at the window, and how he bent over 
your chair, while you blushed, and looked exactly as if he 
was talking love to you ? " I blushed to the tips of my cars 
at this agonizing reminiscence, — such it had always been. 
Grace thought a moment, and then clapped her hands at re- 
collecting the circumstance. - 

" He was teasing me about Horace, you little, miserable 
darling 1 And did all your coldness to him at that time 
spring from that ? " 

" Yes." 

" I think he began to fancy you about the time of that 
visit for a wife. He always seemed to take you under his 
charge in a measure." 

"I think he might have liked me instead of Judith 
Morton." 

" Oh, don't be too monopolizing, Kitty 1 He fancied a 
heavenly soul was enframed in Judith's beautiful form. He 
loved her as I loved Mr. Benzoni, only not to that extent. 
He realizes that she was only a shadow of beauty." 

" But, Grace, I certainly overheard Miss Cardover say, 
the other day, that her brother would marry me to-morrow, 
if he could get up the same kind of feeling for me he had 
for you." 

" Well, she meant her brother Seth, of course 1 " said 

15* 
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Grace, laughing, and looking at me aa if afae wondered tow 

I had managed to mystify myself to such a degree. 

" Oh, I never thought of him ! " I answered. " I tod 
always fancied that he was an admirer of our Erne." 

'- You did ? It has been perfectly clear to me that to 
has been halting beween you and Effie for six weeks- 
looking first at one, then at the other. I suppose he thinks 
you are the smartest, and Effie is the prettiest. " 

" Grace, is it possible that I have endured so much suf- 
fering during a year or two for nothing?" I questioned. 
" Ail my misery has hinged upon a simple mistake/' 

"It is even so, dear Kate. Your cams is not peculiar; 
we always grieve about that which proves a blessing in (to 
end. I suffered on account of a mistaken idea that Mr. 
Benxoni could make me happy— Pliny suffered through his 
illusive idea of Judith. Walter also. The sweet sorrow 
has done its work for us, so it matters not what occasioned 
it." 

"But then, Grace," I said, "it seems rather provoking 
to have dwelt in the caverns of despair, when we might jurt 
as well have been sporting in the sunshine." 

" Not just as well," responded Grace, smiling. •• The 
caverns of despair did for us what the sunshine could not 
have done." 

" Yes, I believe ! " I returned. 

" When are you going to set Pliny's mind at ease ? '* 
asked Grace. 

" Why, I think ho will seek me again, when he eeva ttot 
I treat him differently from what I did." 

" Sit down to that table and write to him all about it," 
said the young wife, with an air of wisdom and authority. 

" No, I can't ! " 

" Why not ? " she asked. 
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" I don't exactly like to. I would rather he should seek 
me again himself. " 

" You are proud still, Kate ! But your lofty head will 
come down when you ask Pliny's pardon for all your follies 
— they must look to him very much like coquetries. Per- 
haps you may not see him again alone for a long time : he 
will probably be at Father Waldron's next Wednesday even- 
ing." 

" A groomsman cannot be absent from bridal parties very 
well." 

The next Wednesday a festal throng gathered in the 
stone house at Blooming Hill : many intimate friends and 
relatives went from Boston to spend the day. In the even- 
ing a more formal company was expected. As the twilight 
shadows came down, I suddenly thought I would go to the 
flower garden, and tiny green-house, and weave two wreaths, 
one for Grace and one for myself. I desired to look as well 
as I could ; the sweetest blossoms of hope lay in their fresh- 
ness on my soul, and it seemed no mockery to twine tender 
flowers about my head. So I sought the flowers I needed, 
and went to the summer-house to form them into a wreath : 
I had not long been at work, when Grace espied me from the 
piazza. She did not come to me, but ere long Pliny Cardo- 
ver did. He wore the same grave face that I had seen for 
weeks, as he bowed and said, 

" Grace asked me to come for you, Miss Kate." 

" Oh, thank you ! " I had just completed my wreath, 
and I laid it around my head. " See 1 is this completely irre- 
sistible ? " I asked, looking in his eyes with a smile : the 
sadness on his countenance instantly fled, and he looked 
down on me with a smile so radiant in its deep tenderness, 
that my gaze dropped to the ground : rich floods of happiness 
swept into my soul, wave rose trembling upon wave, until my 
heart was full: I could comprehend no more. I believed 
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that to him I was beautiful and bright, although to the may, 
I might be one to be passed by with careless look. 

" It is chilly. Shall we go in ? " asked Mr. Cardover, 
with a return to his former cold manner. He was so distant, 
that the frankness on my tongue was stayed — I desired again 
to hear pleading words on that stern lip. 

" Please wait one second until I get Grace's wreath/* I 
said. " Isn't that lovely ? " and I held it up. " Now let at 
go." I gathered up my white dress and ran on before him 
to the house. 

Grace stood in the hall : I placed the wreath upon her 
gracefully shaped head. 

" Thank you, Kitty 1 " said Mr. Waldron, gating upon 
his wife, as if her loveliness drew his heart away ; then he 
turned from her, as if by an effort of will, and strove to 
direct his attention to his parents' guests. It was very hard 
to enter into commonplace conversation with the friends 
around me, and yet I went from one to another and »puke 
some cordial words— each one little knew bow my whole (ic- 
ing overflowed with love and blessing, and how I wished I 
could draw down, such a bright shower from Paradise to re- 
fresh the world-weary souls gathered in those ancient room* 
Wherever I moved I was conscious that dark eyes followed 
me, and that a manly heart was pondering whether it had 
again been duped by woman. It seemed to me that I dis- 
tinctly comprehended the moments, when that heart yielded 
to supreme confidence in me, and when doubt and wonder 
swayed it I did not look towards him, but his sudden smile 
and expression of countenance in the summer-houne had 
given me the key to his nature and his love. 

I stood a moment alone. Mr. Cardover came to mv 
side. " Kate, let mc speak with you ! '' ho said, offering his 
arm. He took me to the piasia, which was entirely secluded; 
the lights from the drawing-room shed a dancing brilliance 
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upon the vines that closed in the piazza. We paced op and 
down several times before Mr. Cardover spoke. At length 
he asked abruptly, 

" Are you engaged to Walter ? " 

"No!" I answered, and my heart began to beat very 
fast. 

" He went to see you when you were at the South ? " he 
continued, and then I felt his eyes upon me searchingly, and 
I knew that the doubt was in his heart. My heart trembled 
and rose up in my throat, so that I could not instantly 
reply. 

" He visited you at the South, did he not ? " he repeated, 
with an accent of sternness, and his look was still upon me. 

" He came where I was by accident," I said. 

" Did he know you were there when he came ? " 

" No ! but he wished our meeting kept secret ; this was 
for no reason dishonorable to Walter." 

" You may not know his reason for keeping it secret." 

" Yes, I know it, and I approve of it," I said. 

u I have no right to ask you whether you have a prefer- 
ence for Walter," Mr. Cardover said. 

" I have not ! " I answered. 

" Did you tell me truth the other night, Kate, before you 
left me?" his low voice trembled. "Was it only to see 
how much my love would bear, that you have " — he stopped, 
but his tremulous cadence thrilled through me. " Are you 
only wilful, Kate ? " 

I did not answer or look up, for the beating of my heart 
was too great for speech. 

" Don't you care for me a little, dearest ? " he took my 
hand, and perused my face, oh, how lovingly, I knew, although 
I did not see the look. 

A gay and laughing group came out on the piazza, and 
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began to promenade. Hr. Cardorer released my hand, tat 

we followed the promenadero up and down silently. 

" Will you ride home with Eliiabeth and me ? " que* 
tioned Mr. Cardover, after a long pause. 

" I agreed to stay all night here," I answered. 

" When shall you be home ? " 

" To-morrow." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The next morning we reached home before dinner. Effie 
went with Miss Cardover the night before : when she met 
us at the door, I saw that she was agitated. She followed 
me to my room, which she had shared since Grace's mar- 
riage. 

" What is it, Effie?" I asked, sitting down. 

"Mr. Seth Cardover has made me an offer of marriage," 
she answered, lowering her eyes. 

" Well ! " I said, laying aride my bonnet and shawl, and 
thinking, as I looked at her, how angelically beautiful she 
was. What a contrast to Mr. Seth's homely appearance. 

" What shall I do ? " she asked, looking at me in a per- 
fectly childlike manner. 

" What do you want to do, Effie ? " 

u I think," she said, sighing, and she looked like a con- 
demned prisoner, " that Walter would like to have me mar- 
ried to some respectable man. Often when he has looked at 
me, I have felt that I was a care to him." 

She covered her face with her hands, and wept quietly. 

" Could you love Mr. Cardover ? " 

" Perhaps I could, if I should try very hard. I don't 
know." 
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" Would you be willing to many him, taring him to lifttls, 
Effie ? " 

" I would, to make Walter at ease about me. I don't 
think, dear Kate, that Walter has any fear for me, only a 
kind of anxiety as to what will become of me. I can ncrer 
marry any but some matter-of-fact widower, because I never 
could tell my story to any — to one iftom I could love and 
look up to with all my soul. I think it would not be a great 
sin to marry Mr. Cardover, feeling as I do— because, — be- 
cause I think he does not love me so very deeply. n She 
dropped down on her knees beside me, and laid her head on 
my lap with such passionate, heart-breaking weeping. 

" Oh, Katy ! kiss me — hold your arms around me tightly. 
I am so unhappy ! " 

" Why, Effie?" I laid my cheek on hers, and held her 
trembling hands. 

" I can never love again ! I am sacrificed ! so young ! " 
She looked up prayingly through the brimming tears. 

" But you need not marry him, dear." 

"If I do not marry, and my history should become 
known, every body would shun me, — but if I were his wife it 
would be different And, Katy, I might have a precious 
child to love. Oh ! I would give it my soul, — my life ! My 
baby was four weeks old when it died — and I loved it — loved 
it — loved it ! I would have died for it, — would have been 
buried in unknown places all my life with it. God took it 
from me. I thought he meant to kill mo with ten thousand 
deaths when that last agony came, and I was left perishing 
alone in this great world. I die to think of it ! Oh ! kiss 
me again, Katy ! '' 

I clasped her close to my heart with speechless sob*. 

" And I loved him" she whispered, shuddering. "It 
was a dream, Katy — I was so weak, and he drew me awsy 
from God, from every thing — and I never dreamed where he 
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was drawing me to, — and he could have taken me down to 
hell with him, if " 

" If what, Erne ? " 

" If I had not overheard Mrs. Henry praying to him, in 
a voice of anguish, to speak one kind word to her. He left 
her with rude and cruel speech — and her sobs smote me so. 
I knew then that she was good and loving, and that I stood 
in God's presence a lost, abandoned sinner. I fled that day.'' 

" And since then, darling Effie, you have been trying to 
be one of God's innocent angels — and He has kept you in his 
arms, and you will wander hand in hand with the pure in 
heaven." 

" Oh, yes ! Katy, will I ? " Her blue eyes looked up. 

" Tes, precious sister. And have you been so unhappy 
all the time you have been here ? " 

" Oh, no ! but when Mr. Oardover asked me in a letter to 
be his wife, the great gulf of the past opened, as if to swallow 
me up in its darkness. And oh ! to have a heart, Katy, and 
not to be able to love with it." 

" Effie, sweetest, don't marry him — don't give away the 
freedom of your heart: don't make this pitiable effort to 
twine your affections about him." I could not bear to see 
her beauteous youthfulncss calmly laid upon a cold altar. 
She lay with her head upon my knee, giving way to thought. 

" Is he good, Katy ? " 

« Yes." 

" Kind ? " 

u Yes." 

" He is a man of sense, Katy, although his looks are 
against him ? " 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Do you think in time he would learn to love me very 
much ? " 

« 

" Yes, dear, I know he would." • 
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" And do you think I could mike him happy, oh ! if I 
tried with my whole heart, and prayed every morning and 
night to do so ? " 

" Yes, you might, Eme." 

" I would make it my life's work ; oh ! it almost seems 
now as if some heavenly kindness came into my heart fur 
him. Would it be a wasted life and heart, thus to devote 
myself to making his existence brighter ? " 

"Why, no; I suppose not," I said, catching the hope 
that looked from her eyes. 

" And, although I know I ought not to think I can hare 
much influence, still I would try so hard to strengthen hi* 
hands in every good work — and to make his soul purer, as it 
nears heaven. And would he not stay my fainting strength 
upon God too ? " 

" Yes, he is sincerely religious and high principled. He 
is really one of those who will be far handsomer in the Spirit 
land than here. I suppose we think far too much upon looks 
and manner." 

" Oh ! tell me, shall I have him, Katy ? " 

I buried my face in my hands in profoundest thought 
There seemed something lofty, something heroic in this de- 
votion of a young and exquisitely beautiful woman to the 
embellishment of a plain, homely life. I never could for a 
moment think of Effie as one who had sinned so deeply. She 
always stood before me as innocent, deeply loving, cruelly 
wronged — one whose God had stooped down to redeem her 
from the wolf-dog s lacerating teeth. And yet 1 dared not 
advise her. 

" I cannot say, Effie. Do as your heart impels you.*' 

" Then, Katy, my lot is fixed. I will be his wife, if he 
can take me, after learning all." 

" When does he expect an answer ? " 

''To-day." 
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"To-day?" 

" Yes ; I think he is waiting for me now. I heard the 
street door close a moment ago." 

Josephine came in and confirmed the supposition, and 
then tripped singing away; never dreaming of the heart 
within her, some day to be awakened. 

" Will you take what I shall write down to him, Kate, 
and bring me back his answer ? " 

" Yes." 

She took up a pencil with a heavy sigh, and wrote a few 
lines, adding at the end, "If you still think me worthy of 
being your wife, I will be so ; if not, keep my secret for 
ever." 

I took down the note : he looked up eagerly, expecting 
to see the lovely face of Erne. I handed him the letter, say- 
ing, " Bead it, if you please, and tell me whether you wish to 
think about it." 

He read it ; the crimson blood mounted to his forehead. 

'' Come back in an hour," he said. I went back. " Have 
you read it ? " he asked ; his face was a shade paler. 

" Yes," I answered. 

" You know the whole ? " 

* Yes." 

" What do you think of her ? " he asked, watching me 
closely. 

" I love her." 

" How old was she at the time ? " 

" Seventeen." 

" She had no mother ? " 

" No." 

" You love her ? " 

" Yes, very deeply. She is now better worth than mil- 
lions of hackneyed, fashionable women." 
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" Will you tell her I repeat my offer, and ask her to 
come down ? " 

I hastened to Eme, who sat by the little dressing-table, 
her head bowed upon her folded arms. Her face was whit* 
as death, so terrible was the exposition of her sin. 

" Oh, if you could go with me ! '' the said. " How ran 
I meet him?" 

" It will soon be over, Effie, and then it will be buried 
in eternal oblivion. 7 ' 

She trembled violently. I put my arm arouud her. and 
went down to the parlor door with her, for she hung back, 
and I had no faith in stretching out the misery by procras- 
tination. She went in, and I started up stair*, but I heard 
a fall, and hurried into the parlor. She lay senseless and 
white upon the floor, while Seth Cardover bent over her 
with an expression of feeling and pity, which I thanked him 
for. He lifted up her lovely head, and put back the ring- 
lets with kind, caressing fingers : a shower of tears fell upon 
her pallid face. I took a pitcher of water from the table. 
and bathed her temples— then saturated my handkerchief 
with it, and laid it upon the back of her neck. She opened 
her eyes, and painfully returned to consciousness. Seth 
Cardover carried her to the sofa : die looked in his eve.*. 

" God help me to shield you, poor dove ! " he said, ten- 
derly laying her head upon his shoulder. She half hid her 
face, and wept. I left the room. 
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An hour or two passed, and then Effie came back to our 
chamber. I looked anxiously at her. She did not look 
happy, but I saw that her heart was eased of its terrible 
weight : a pitiful resignation was on her meek face. She 
was that day giving up the vision that cleaves to every hu- 
man soul : she was resigning the hope of an exquisitely con- 
genial heart — a dim hope this oft may be, living in the in- 
most recesses of the spirit, perhaps rarely acknowledged by 
some, yet at a betrothal hour it rises to perception with an- 
guished consciousness, if the pair are not suited to each 
other. This is more particularly the case with women, who 
do not select, but are selected, and this feeling is consistent 
with a measure of attachment. The realization of a mighty 
loss sweeps vaguely over the soul, at the very moment a fair 
hand is laid within the strong palm of one who may be 
dearer than others — yet he may not be the one out of all the 
universe who was created for that trembling betrothed. 

" Has Mr. Cardover gone, Effie ? " 

" No, I am going to ride with him," she answered slowly. 
She looked like a marble statue, as she leaned against the 
bed. 

" Sit down a moment, dear Effie, you look so pale." 

" I will not keep him waiting," she answered in the same 
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calm way. " I will be literally earefbl of his wishes. I wm 
a woman without a heart, Kate, or else it is fearfully be- 
numbed. It is terrible, but I do not realise it — I hare ne 
feeling." She put on her bonnet; as she looked in the glass 
more from habit than solicitude about her appearance, she 
said, " How cold and stony I look ! " 

"It is a reaction of feeling, Erne ; it will pass away. 
Have you told Mr. Cardover how you feel ? '' 

" No, but I am going to as we ride. I can be honest, 
if not loving. I feel as if I am committing a great wrong 
to-day — there is a cold gulf between him and me. Some- 
thing impels me to marry him, and then something holy and 
solemn tells me that the deep sea between us can never be 
crossed. " 

" Oh, what a strange world this is 1 I wonder if it u 
sinful for you to marry him, fiffie ? " 

" I will let him decide," she said, and she left me. I 
felt for her the most intense and yearning pity, the more to, 
as every recess of my spirit was yielding an affirmative to a 
beloved one : the cold surface of restraint which I had im- 
posed upon myself (and which had quelled not only all ex- 
pression, but all thought of Pliny Cardover) was inching 
away, and I kneeled in floods of love, trembling under the 
new baptism — trembling lest this overflowing love should 
speak forth in every utterance of my being, untenipcrcd bj 
the chaste reserve which is a woman's dower. 

I expected Pliny, or a letter from him, and as I devoted 
my attention to my toilette, I listened to hear the knocker 
With what a new satisfaction I rolled over the ringlet* of 
my hair, knowing that Pliny cared for them. Perhaps it 
was vanity, but I did not care ; I could joyfully give up the 
admiring eyes of the world for hi* glance. I h<oktd vita 
folded hand;* upon my gallery of dresses : Anally I selected 
a delicate blue gingham, and donned it, with a little toi 
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broidered collar embellishing it at the throat, and cuffs of 
the same pattern. Then I put on a little black silk apron, 
bedizsened with Brussels lace and velvet trimming : a cam- 
bric handkerchief peeped from one of the lace pockets, and 
some sweet clover blossoms from the other. I had just 
given a last, satisfied glance at myself, when the knocker 
sounded. I hurried down stairs. At the door stood a boj 
with a letter, inquiring if Miss Kate Hamilton was at home. 
I took the letter, recognized the writing, and started up 
stairs. 

" Oh, miss," cried the boy, " Mr. Cardover said I was 
to wait and see if you would send an answer." 

" Sit down — I will," I replied. I reached my room, and 
read. 

" Dear Kate, — I have just returned from Blooming 
Hill, but I cannot rest without writing to you. Your low 
replies are trembling through my inmost heart. Tou look 
into my eyes until you bear my soul away, or droop your 
gaze as if you would not let me see your heart. How many 
times have I read in that sudden drooping ' all your love is 
returned.' Could you trifle with me, Kate ? How could 
you turn from such wealth of idolatry ? from a human soul, 
priceless in the eye of God, yet yielded to your slight hand, 
without power to free itself? I have sometimes thought 
dear, when you have turned from me with a kind of trem- 
bling resolution, that you dared not trust your spirit to my 
handling. Ah ! how little do you understand how love soft- 
ens man's strong nature. If — and it is hard for me to be- 
lieve it, Katy, dear — but if you have played with my heart- 
strings, only to learn how many tones they may give out, 
then, even then, you shall hear no reproaches from me — the 
past shall be blest — blest because we met in it. I have oc- 
casionally thought, from slight expressions, that you would 
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fling aside every restraint upon your liberty — that yon era 
looked with a sort of rebellion upon marriage. Was it so, 
Katy ? At such times, too, yon strove to avoid me with a 
passionate coldness, sometimes with starting tears. I would 
not blame you for this, Katy — I would not blame you for 
any thing. I would only hold you close against my breast 
when storms come— would only soothe and comfort you, 
when your heart grew faint, and your feet trembled along 
the difficult earth-paths. But, oh ! how much leas must 
your love be than mine, if aught can balance against it. No 
wisdom or foresight can evade the clouds that ofttimes beset 
our life. Cares there are — sufferings there are ! No situa- 
tion is free from them — but happiness is rare. Who would 
not choose it, even if certain that shadows might follow the 
sunshine, rather than lead a tame life, when it would still In? 
subject to the visits of the tormentor — the regenerator — 
pain ? But these thoughts that I have chronicled here, 
have never been more than transient with me. 1 hare 
thought that I have read deeper into Katy** heart — hare 
felt that she could look up to God with faith, and see a di- 
vine benevolence, while weeping beneath the Stniter 4 hand. 
I have thought there must be some strong reason, to me un- 
known, for your rejection of my love. I am not able to be- 
lieve there was perfect truth in those cruel, sadly .spoken 
words, l Not well enough to marry you.' Be frank with me. 
I entreat ! Tf there is any right cause why our lives should 
be divided on earth, do you fear me," Katy ? Do you know 
me so little as to suppose I would not bo the tir>t to 
strengthen you in all that is just and true ? My love com- 
prehends your soul's deepest well-being. I could bear that 
our earthly lives should run apart, Kate, eternally beloved — 
wife. I should obey truth and duty, rather thau an impuls* 
for happiness — life is an heroic drama. I would not that \.»u, 
more than myself, should fail in heavenly duty. 1 would nut 
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that you should love me beyond Godlike right — but next to 
it— clasped with all that is holiest, mightiest, deepest in hu- 
man souls. But I feel, beloved, that there exists no obsta- 
cle great enough to separate us. Alas ! if the yielding love 
in jour face so brief a time since, is but to be followed by 
another wayward flight I will not believe it. What is 
this mystery in your demeanor, Kate ? Have you not some- 
times as really cast yourself into my heart, as if my arm 
had enfolded you ? Do you remember that gay evening at 
your house, when I led you out to dance ? It was then that 
hope arose within me ; and when I came to you the next 
day and gave you white roses, I thought a blessed affirma- 
tion, reached me from you. The cloud passed from my hori- 
zon, and — 

( life was like a sunset's glories blended 
With all the waking splendors of the morn.' 

" But you went from me — falteringly. It passed through 
my thoughts that you were engaged to Walter. When I 
overheard his words to you soon after, I thought I had the 
key to your varying conduct I thought I read your love 
for me, in the beseeching gaze that prayed against coldness 
or sternness. I thought that it was your destiny to become 
Walter's wife, and that it was mine to dwell far from you 
through an eternity of time. But here I was mistaken, and 
mystery pursues me still. Do you remember when we went 
to Blooming Hill, more than a year ago ? I had learned to 
love you before that time — there you turned from me — 
away — away ! Then I became aware that my every hope 
was allied to you, and I suffered, while my pride assumed a 
careless demeanor. Then I did not think that same pride 
could kneel to you as it has since done : then I had not 
learned my full capacity of loving. When you went South 
we parted without one kind farewell— one loving glance. 

16 
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Even then, I doubted sometimes if you oared so little for 
my heart throbs. Often, when in fancy I saw yon in your 
Southern home, hare I felt that your eyes turned tearfully 
to me — so thrilling, so living was the feeling, that I haTe 
scores of times written long letters to you, to be destroyed 
in different moments. Beloved Kate I shall I not now take 
your hand in mine ? Do you fear that I shall be severe ? — 
that I shall not be tender enough at all times ? that I shall 
guide you over hard places in my allegiance to duty ? Teach 
me then to cling to truth with woman's more vine-like hold ! 
Clasp about my nature the gracious flowers of tenderness ! 
I know that I have a stern, unyielding spirit. I scarcely 
dare believe that the future contains a joy so divine as the 
union of our destinies. I scarcely dare hope that I shall 
see you within a blessed home of mine, that I shall come to 
you from the toils of the day, and dream that God's heaven 
has come down to refresh this outer world. And yet I do 
hope for all this. Do you not believe in a present iineut of 
another's spiritual presence ? Do you not think that one 
person may so intensely think of another who is beloved, 
as to draw the other s thoughts towards him t Have I not 
seen you conscious of this ? unable almost to break from 
me when you would — almost powerless in the detaining grsjtp 
of my affection ? Has not my soul affected you when it has 
turned to you with the strength of hope or suffering 'r Act 
as you will, speak what you will, I have learned your t»ecret 
at last : you are mine own, my wife — for you love me. Tvll 
me all your heart ; tell me why you have turned away from 
me. I will have a tender care over your soul — I will waU*h 
its increasing beauty, and when the material case that en- 
closes it shall have fallen to dust, I will meet you in God's 
time in that upper world, where I shall behold you in all 
your fresh angelic loveliness. Beloved Katy ! come to me 
— lay your hands in mine 1 
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• Again I feel the wiah intense and burning, 

To live within thy life, to drink thine air ; 
That deep, mysterious, and mighty yearning 
Would draw me down from heaven, wert thou not there.' 

" Write to me one line ! Decide our fate now / I can 
bear no farther suspense. Tell me that you love me ! 

"Pliny." 

I gated upon the letter like one entranced. I kissed it, 
and held it to my heart. More than all I loved him because 
he said, " I could bear that our earthly lives should run 
apart" I loved him because he was strong enough to choose 
the strictest path of right, rather than the flowery one of 
happiness, if the two paths could not merge in one. I saw 
in this a strength that would yield to no temptation, that 
would hold me up in heavenly rectitude, when my cowardly 
heart would pray to take an easier road. 

I suddenly recollected the boy who was waiting in the 
hall, and seizing a pencil, I wrote— 

" Dear Pliny, — Come to me I 

" Katb." 

I hastened down stairs with my note, and then sought 
my room to read again the beloved letter. When I had 
read it many times, I slowly folded it, wondering if it was 
I, whose life had been changed to this golden existence. I 
looked in the glass ; there I was, but transfigured under the 
delicious breath of love, hope, joy ! 

I went to the parlor. I had not been seated five minutes 
before Mr. Oardover passed beneath the window. He came 
in, and when I looked at him his face shone with a whole 
heaven of love. He stretched out his arms to me, and then 
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I lay sobbing on his breast, while his dear face bent above 
me, and his voice murmured tenderest words. 

" You give yourself to me now, Katy ? " he tremulously 
asked. 

" Yes." 

" For this life ? " 

" Yes," I repeated. 

" For eternity, also, beloved ? " 

" Yes." 

" Do you love me with your whole heart, Katy ? " 

" Yes." 

He gently lifted up my head, and sealed upon my lips a 
first trembling kiss. " Do you realise that our betrothal is 
being solemnised in presence of the Infinite ? " he asked 
with reverent, thrilling accent 

" Oh, yes ! " I said, as a holy illumination beamed around 
my soul, and seemed to turn it heavenward. 

" Now sit down with me, Katy, and tell me of the past" 

We sat down on the sofa, but for a long, long time we 
were speechless. My head lay against his shoulder, and his 
gaze dwelt upon me. At length I told him how faithlcs* 
and how foolish I had been ; and I did not fear to tell him 
all my soul 

" Are you going South again to teach, Katy ? " he 
asked, bending over with a smile. 

" Shall I ? " I responded, meeting his look with an an- 
swering smile. 

" No I " 

" Then I will not," I said. 

A carriage drove up to the door. " It is Kffie and tout 
brother," I exclaimed, going to the window. When I *aw 
Mr. Seth Cardover hand out tenderly the pale Erne, the in- 
tense pity again swept into my soul. Mr. Seth drove away, 
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and the light, slow tread of Effie was heard mounting the 
stairs. 

" Is it possible, Kate," asked Pliny, " that a beautiful 
and attractive girl like Effie can love my brother, who is 
twice her age, and — he does not seem fitted to please her." 

" I presume it is settled by this time whether they are 
to marry each other or not," I answered evasively. 

An hour after I sat by Effie 's side ; poor, weak, droop- 
ing Effie ! She was not strong and id dependent enough to 
bear her fate alone, or I should have implored her to havo 
done so. 

" Oh, strengthen me 1 " she sighed, laying her head on 
my breast, while slow tears ran over her face all unheeded. 

" How has it turned out, dearest ? " I asked, stroking her 
golden hair. Her little hand lay over her heart, and held 
it back, as it were, with an ever-increasing pressure. 

" He wishes me to marry him," she answered. 

" Did you conceal any of your feelings from him ? " 

" No. I told 'him how dead and worthless my heart 
was. He said he honored and trusted me because I was so 
candid with him." 

" Did you ask him if he thought it was wrong for you to 
enter into so sacred a covenant with such feelings, Effie ? " 

" Tes, I did. He said he should once have thought so, 
but now he did not, for he had lived long enough to dis- 
cover that the majority of marriages arising from hasty love, 
terminated less happily than those which were founded upon 
a true knowledge of character. He said he did not expect 
a life free from shadows, but he thought I could make his 
quiet existence more bright and peaceful, and he would de- 
vote his whole being towards making me content with my 
decision of this day. He will not urge our marriage until 
I have learned to know him better. I am so grateful for 
this." 
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All the while that Effie talked, there web pressed upoa 
my spirit a feeling that it was not right to marry without 
love. I scarcely dared to say it, lest she would be tempest 
tossed with indecision, and then finally would settle into the 
same fate. Poor Effie too often allowed others to think for 
her. Perhaps she might never find a more honest and faith- 
ful guide than Seth Gardover. As if answering to my 
thought, she said, 

" He says that in this practical world, the theories of our 
youth cannot always be carried out — there are millions who 
never meet those whom they could love best ; therefore it 
was not reprehensible to choose some one who might in a 
less degree embellish the lonely path of existence. He 
thought we could try to grow better together. When he 
said that, Kate, I felt as if a watchful Providence had ap- 
pointed him to lead me through my earth-life. We do not 
live a great while here " — she brushed away her tears with 
something like hope. " It would not do for me to be too 
happy ; I never should be ' faithful unto the end/ if I were 
so very happy." 

"lam going to be your sister, dear Effie ! " I said, and 
as I spoke I strove to conceal the proud joy that illuminated 
my heart 

" Oh, what a comfort it will be ! " she answered, raising 
her head, and looking at me observantly. A pa&tionatelr 
yearning, hungering expression swept over her countenance 
as she said, " You love, dear Kate." 

My soul silently responded, " How I pity — pity — pity 
you, poor child ! " 

• • • • • 

One year from that time Effie and I stood at the mar- 
riage altar together. Her face was calm, tranquil, even 
hopeful. Ere we had left our room she had said to roe, •• I 
could not have believed that my feelings could have changed 
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so greatly in one year. Seth is so good, so generous. I am 
sure that he loves me a great deal now — and I know that I 
shall learn to love him for the heart, strong and true, that 
beats in his uncomely form. Already, Kate, he seems to 
acquire a kind of beauty from this heart" 

When Pliny knelt beside me after the marriage vows 
were said, it seemed as if we knelt in a new and glorified 
light 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Five years had passed away, during which I had been a 
wife. And once, for one brief month, I had been a mother. 
But now our little Lilian, " airy, fairy Lilian/ 1 played in 

" Bright fields beyond the swelling flood." 

Wise'r hearts than mine heeded the unfolding of her in- 
fant nature, and holier hands guided her feet in paths of 
beauty and love. A passing sorrow it had been, that she 
had preceded us to the heaven-world, for often had we joy- 
ously dwelt on the hope that she would bloom on earth an 
angel, shedding around her the healing perfume of a noble 
life. But we had long since learned to feel that it was bent 
and brightest to yield her to God. A shining chain seemed 
thrown from earth to skies, now that she was there to wel- 
come us, when we should cross the stream. 

It was a day of June. Exultant nature poured out ber 
lavish treasures, sunshine, and bird-music, and tender foliage 
waving in the glittering air. Our cottage was half burkil 
amid fragrant vines, that clambered the slender piazza pil- 
lars, and were festooned about the low roof; the roses thrust 
themselves into our chamber window, and the honeysuckles 
filled the parlor and hall with delicious perfume*. It wa.« 
afternoon, and Pliny had not returned from his businc** in 
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the city ; bat house, garden and lawn were traversed by gay 
feet. I stood in the porch, and looked oat npon the scene. 
In the grape arbor glittered a long table, laden with white 
dishes. About it flitted the white-robed forms of Josephine 
and Lily : they were placing vases of flowers npon the table, 
and bidding Betty, my domestic, wait with her heaping 
dishes of strawberries until they were quite ready for them. 
Walter Gray and Frank Morton stood by, begging for some- 
thing to do. Their merry jests and laughter came to my 
ear, and my heart thrilled in joyous unison. Cousin Mary 
and Mr. Rodman walked quietly about, arm in arm. I 
could hardly help laughing to see Cousin Mary dressed in 
white, as we all were, and ornamented with roses. Jose- 
phine had insisted upon it, even Miss Cardover's black hair 
bore a white rose. Grace and Effie sat at the foot of an old 
elm tree, looking beautiful and innocent. The girls had 
crowned them with blush roses, and had placed a bouquet of 
the same in the bosoms of their dresses, because, as they 
laughingly said, they had entered the kingdom of wedded love. 
They had also adorned me in the same manner, but upon 
their girlish brows only white buds lay. And yet within 
their eloquent eyes dwelt the dream of love, and two handsome 
forms followed their footsteps, and two noble, brilliant faces 
lighted up with joy anear them. At Efiie's knee stood a 
fairy creature of two years, shy as a fawn, and as graceful 
and gleesome. The young mother was twining a wreath to 
cross the shoulders, and clasp beneath, the tender arms of 
" little Sylph," as she loved to call her child. Grace's 
Harry, a golden-haired, angelic child, ran towards her from 
the house. He had been sleeping, and his flushed checks 
were rosy as the flowers ; his eyes were brilliant and tender 
as the summer sky. He was one of those rare children, 
towards whom the heart bounds with overflowing love. 
Many a time he came to spend a day with me, and when 

16 # 
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the son began to decline, we would turn our feet towards 
the ivy-covered stone mansion, where hia happy paresis 
dwelt daring the season of flowers. 

Suddenly I saw Mr. Waldron, Seth and Pliny at the 
gate. I bounded down the steps, and ran to meet them. As 
I passed the arbor I heard Frank say to Josephine, " Josey, 
when we have been married as long as Mrs. Pliny CardoTer 
has, don't yon think we shall manage to look less enraptured 
at the sight of each other ? " 

I looked laughing back to hear Josephine's reply. It 
was womanly of course. " Why, Frank, it is her guests she 
is so glad to see." 

And right glad I was to see the guests too, good and 
noble ones, who would make earth a heaven, if they could. 
As we walked back, Grace and Effie met us, with their en- 
chanting children. I read in their lovely laces the same joy 
that ever came to my heart, when Pliny's beloved face broke 
upon my vision. I knew that Effie did not comprehend the 
fathomless depth of a love like mine, or Grace's ; but she 
loved Seth very much, and was very happy, and Grace and I 
never spoke to her of the glorious splendors and tender 
sweetnesses that blessed our heart- world. We married 
people took a little stroll down by the river side, promising 
to return when a bell should call us to tea. It sounded at 
last, and we went to the arbor, where the girls and their lovers 
met us. Lily was so matchlessly lovely, her large eyes 
melting, flashing with the love at her heart. 

" Oh, Pliny ! how beautiful she is ! n I whispered, unable 
to take my fascinated gate from her. 

" Yes, beautiful indeed. A noble pair they are ; but, 
Kitty, they have yet to learn, as we have done, how infinite 
and drainlcss the ocean of love is. Do you suppose Grace 
and Horace would exchange feelings with them ? '* 

" Oh, not for worlds 1 it would be like going back to the 
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innocence of infancy, after haying drained the deepest joys of 
maturity." 

" The days of our betrothment were like theirs, we 
would not return to them," Pliny said and looked down, a 
tender chaste smile hovering on his lip. I only looked in his 
eyes with a smile for reply. 

We seated ourselves at table, "a merrie companie." 
Cousin Mary whispered, " How I wish Gertrude and James 
were here." 

" Yes, indeed," I returned ; " but Gerty writes that she 
is such a happy wife. She has become acquainted with Mrs. 
Henry's family, and loves dear Jessie as if she were a sister." 

" Oh, Katy ! " said Pliny, " that reminds me that I have a 
letter from the South for you, from Miss Baldwin I think." 

" Oh, give it to me 1 They have only written once since 
Mr. Henry's death." 

" Go on pouring out the tea ; you can't have the letter 
now, little wife." 

I accordingly went on pouring out the tea, and listening 
to the gay chat around the table : it finally merged into 
earnest conversation upon the well-being of the race. It was 
sweet to sit and listen, the while my heart gave light, ex- 
ulting bounds, to feel that each soul present had, during the 
past five years grown richer and stronger, holding with deepen- 
ing faith a trust in the everlasting beauty. 

When our physical wants were supplied, we found that 
Walter and Frank had prepared some merry toasts to sur- 
prise us with. As soon as we rose from table, I stole to the 
deserted elm-tree to read my letter. It ran thus, and was 
from Miss Baldwin. 

" Dear Kate — How gloriously the summer sunshine floods 
the earth as I write. I am sitting in the school room, whence 
I look out of the window occasionally to see Minnie and the 
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ohildren in the garden. What do 70a suppose they are 
about ? Why, Minnie is teaching them botany. Don't open 
your eyes, for I presume you are wondering how ahe haa 
been able to recollect her studies. Well 1 I proposed to her 
to rub up her last knowledge on this subject, that she might 
teach the children. You know she is passionately fond of 
flowers. Ah ! Kate, you don't know what nice times we hare 
now that Philip Henry has departed this mortal life. Don't 
soold, for I am not a saint yet, and fear I never shall be. 
IVe tried conscientiously to feel a little sorry for him, but 
right on top of the effort, comes the thought that he ought to 
be chained, if he won't do any thing but make others unhappy. 
But understand me, Kate : before he died, I was able to feel 
an ardent desire that he might secure eternal peace, and I 
outgrew the habit of treating him with contempt. Yet, 
when I see that Minnie's nature seems to bloom into fresh 
youth, I cannot but be glad that the incubus is removed 
from her heart She and Jessie are like sisters, rather than 
mother and daughter. Jessie is the guiding spirit of Minnie, 
t without knowing it. and my darling drinks in health from 
her young, strong soul. Jessie is governess to the children 
now : the dear child proposed being so herself. 

" Egbert and Harriet made us a short visit not long ago. 
They are about as happy as might have been expected. She 
is a nonsensical little thing, as she always was. She wrangles 
with Egg one minute, and coaxes him into any thing she 
pleases the next. The saints preserve us ! when I look about 
upon my married friends, I still rejoice that no man has the 
right to rule over me. I really begin to hope Fred won't be 
the rascal his father was; the child seems to have quite a 
conscience. Ah ! Kate, your eyes would run over with tears, 
if you could hear, as I sometimes do, his mother praying with 
him, when he has done wrong. There is an entreating pathos 
in her voice that melts Freddie at once. I cannot but hope 
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those prayers will prove a shield and talisman to the boy, when 
he shall have entered into manhood. My innocent Minnie is 
not one to let her child go to destruction through false modesty. 
She intends in early youth to warn him of the rocks upon which 
his father's soul and her own peace were shipwrecked. Kate ! 
mothers have not done all they ought to make their sons true 
husbands; to stay the tide of; agony at the broken hearts of 
wives. 

" And now I have something to tell you that I think will 
delight you more than all. Jessie has one central thought ; 
one idea which she lives to accomplish ; and Minnie and I 
are equally earnest about it We intend to educate our slaves 
for freedom. Minnie and Jessie already have papers made 
out, so that if death should surprise them, their consciences 
may be free. But after many consultations and much thought, 
we have resolved to offer to the slaves the chance of working 
out their liberty. The next morning after we came to this 
decision, we called all the servants together, and it was voted 
that I should address them. I did so 1 they wept and shouted 
with delight, but a month afterwards, there were but three 
men out of the sixty, who had discovered energy enough to 
work over hours. You know, Kate, they are not severely 
taxed. This was a sad disappointment to Jessie, but did 
not surprise me. What reason had we to expect qualities 
that spring from hopes cradled in childhood, fostered in 
youth, acted from in manhood ? I saw that we had heavy 
duties to perform, and my heart beat high as I realized the 
magnitude of the work before us. We had a school estab- 
lished : to this Minnie, Jessie and I have devoted three 
evenings in the week. We teach them to read and write ; a 
very dull task it is, but after the lessons are over, the dusky 
group gathers more closely around us, and we read some 
story suited to their comprehension, and calculated to cherish 
honest aspirations. The unspeakable delight of our auditors 
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communicates itself to our own hearts, and some new charm 
seems to spring from the simple pages which could not 
attract attention, if read aside from the thrilled souls of 
such listeners This reading has a magic influence in stirring 
up the dormant faculties of the negroes : it introduces them 
into a fresh and higher world ; from morning until night, 
labor is cheered by allusions to the story ; thus innocent 
thoughts become the food of the spirit, and the interior life 
of the servants is gradually elevated. One slave after another 
conceives the idea of acting a better part in life : the energy 
of one is communicated, and the hope of freedom acquires 
sufficient power to overcome constitutional indolence. Tbox 
who earn their freedom, and still prefer remaining with us. 
we shall hire. To me, it seems that slaves should manifest 
energy enough to earn liberty, else they are hardly fitted 
to become men in a busy world. The principle of bondage 
we know to be wrong, but this principle is most efficiently 
assailed by instilling into the negro race strength to rise 
above its dominion. Mr. and Mrs. Bedell visit us very 
often ; they are as happy as two little birds. Jessie has a 
sort of worshipping love for Gertrude, and she always goes to 
her when her path of duty is uncertain. I have never known 
an instance where Mrs. Bedell's advice has not been of the 
wisest character ; her beautiful daily life exemplifies the 
principles that lovingly control her : these principle* biTo 
been inseminated into her being from childhood ; thus there 
is an abiding strength in her goodness which Jessie realises 
and needs. It costs our heroic Jessie infinitely wore effort 
to live up to the standard she desires to, than it does Mrs. 
Bedell ; this is not because one is naturally nobler than the 
other, but human hands and hearts have ever strengthened 
Gertrude in self-renunciation, and our poor Jessie was not 
so aided in " auld lang syne." Kemeniber me to your has- 
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band, and all the loved friends whom you have made me 
acquainted with, through your letters. Adieu. 

" Adelaide Baldwin." 

I read the letter to the group who had been chatting 
near me : when I read about Gertrude, I glanced at Cousin 
Mary ; the quick, delighted color sprang to her cheek, and 
tears to her eyes. Cousin John* passed his arm around her 
with a tender, grateful reverence, which was well fitted to 
reward her for her patient devotion to his better nature. 
When the letter had been fully descanted upon, a cotillion 
on the lawn was proposed. Grace and Erne took their chil- 
dren in the house. The set was full without Pliny and my- 
self. We dropped on the low seat under the elm tree, and 
looked on. The western sunlight fell with ethereal softness 
upon the group, and tinged the grape arbor with vermilion, 
while it slanted brilliantly across the lawn, and illuminated 
as with fire the cottage windows. At one of the windows 
appeared the angelic face of Harry, who was looking out ra- 
diant with smiles, his curly head framed in a halo of light 
I looked at him as if he had been a vision. 

" What is Kitty thinking of? " asked Pliny. 

" I was thinking it was two years ago to-day since Lil- 
ian entered Heaven ; it seems so beautiful to think that she 
now must be more transcendently fair than that lovely child 
at the window. And I was also thinking, Pliny, of the many 
poor children who are born under adverse circumstances. 
Is it not our duty to take one or two such into our home ? " 

" I have often thought we ought, Katy, but I waited for 
you to make the proposition." 

" Then it shall be done forthwith ! " I answered joyfully, 
exulting to have found a definite field of labor. Josephine 
came and sat beside us, her lovely cheeks glowing with exer- 
cise. 

" When are you going to step within the kingdom of love, 
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Josey ? " asked Pliny smiling. " When are you going to 
give Frank a legal right to torment yon ? " 

She blushed deeply, but with all her childish artlessneas 
replied, " In the fall, I believe." then to torn the subject, she 
said, " Yon did not see Judith when she was here, Kate ? M 

" No ! how did she look ? " 

" Very beautiful : I thought she seemed happy too," re- 
turned Josephine. " Mrs. Morton often shows me her let- 
ters ; they betray a sort of content 11 

" Did you see Mr. Bcnzoni ? " 

" Yes, and I observed that he was very kind and atten- 
tive to his wife. I should judge they had learned by expe- 
rience that it was best to study each other's comfort. — They 
had a beautiful infant with them. Judith's life seemed 
bound up in it. I thought the child was dearer to her than 
the husband." 

" Doubtless ! " 

The curtain falls. Dear reader. Good-bye ! 



THI END. 
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In half calf or half tnor., 7 M> . 

In full calf, <• W ' 

AhridnMenl of the Drhates of 

C'eaajresa, Iron J 789 to . 

1NJ4J. From Oaks and SsaWa 

AniudaofConfrsat;froaitbelraV ! 



fUter of Debates; sad froai the 
Official BaportedDsbatsa, by John 
C.RiTe* Bjtbe Aolborof-Tbs 
-Thirty Tear*' View.- VoL L (to 
be In 15) preparing. Pries per yU. I 4* 

Beyaiiastre. By ths anther of 
"Lena." 1 roL (In press) 

Brldcaaaa's, The Pilgrim of 
Boatoa aad their DeereasV 
aats. lIsrfSTuL,6ra....Clsta,8ll 

Batler* Phliooophy of the 
Weather, aad a Uaide to Its 

l. 12BML ClUB 1 M 

e»s Fawa of the Pair 

12m©. Club, 7S 

Wm Peesns, Itsjo. 

Boards, 79 

— Bp h esscroa t a 

Pees*, lfcno. Paper, 21 

Bryant's Poena*. New edMco, 
re t toed througboaL 2 tula, linxx 

Cloth. IN 

Extra cUb, gilt *\ft\ t M 

Morocco, antique or extra • M 

Half morocco. gilt, 4 i4) 

Half calf, antique «r extra, 4 M 

Fall calf, antique umin> 3 -.4 

M IalroLl*iuo.... il it. CI 

(illlrdp** 75 
Antique morurav t 04 

Bryaafn What 1 Haw la Cal- 
ifornia. With Map. 12m* . I 13 

Baraetfs Notes oathe North* 
Western Territory* *** 

lloth, J .# 

Barton's Kaeyrlepa-dia of 
Wit aad Haasoar. I!lo»:rai«-l 
1 lain* roL *ro. (In pmo ^ . . 

Calhoun (J. C.) The Work* of 

(M>w first cvl Jetted I. 4) vol*. $«* 
per \ o! |(t 

— — — S'M ». narate'r : 

VoL 1 ON 4 Jo V KR N M V N T 

s. KKitiirTs * i.Kvrnit*. 
a,*. spkkciik*. 

5, 1 RElVKT* * LCTTKM. 

Or, a*u Is • «oh\ half ca£2* <* 
" fsUcalt2*«* 



Captain Canot ; or, Twenty 
Tears of a Slaver's Life* 

Edited by Brants Mayer. 1 vol 
ISmo. Illustrated. Cloth, 1 25 

Chapman's Instructions to 
Young Marksmen on the 
IniproTod American Rifle* 

16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, 1 25 

Chestnut Wood. A Tale. By 
Lisle Linden. 2 vols. 12mo... Cloth, 1 75 

Clark, L. G. Knick-knacks 
from an Editor's Table. 

ISmo. Illustrated. 1 25 

Clarke (Mrs. Cowden). The 
Iron Cousin. A Tale. 1 vol. 
ISmo Cloth, 1 25 

Cockburn's (Lord) Memorials 
of His Time. 1 thick voL 12mo» 
Beautifully printed Cloth, 1 25 

Ceoley, A. J. The Book of 
Useful Knowledge. Contain- 
ing 6,000 Practical Receipts in all 
branches of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Tr&dcs. 8vo. Illustrated. 

Bound, 1 25 

Colt, Dr. History of Pmrl- 
tanlsm. 12mf Cloth, 1 00 

Coleridge's Poems*. 1 neat voL 

ISmo. Cloth, 1 00 

Gilt edges, 1 50 
Morocco antique, or extra, 8 50 

Coming's Preservation of 
Health and Prevention] of 
Disease* 12mo 75 

Cornwall, N* E. Music as It 
Was, and as It Is* 12mo. 

Cloth, 68 

Cousin's Coarse of Modern 
Philosophy. Translated by 

Wight 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 8 00 

HalfcalC 5 00 
FuU calf; 6 00 

Cousin's Philosophy of the 
Beautiful, lfimo. Cloth, 62 



Cousin's Lectures ou the 
True, the Beautiful, and the 
€&od. Translated by Wight 8va 

Cloth, 1 50 
Half call; 2 50 
Full call; 8 00 

The Youth of Madame 

De Longueville. 1 vol 
12mo. Cloth, 1 00 

Cowper's Homer's Iliad* Re- 
vised by 8outbey, with Notes by 

Dwlght lvoL Cloth, 1 25 

Gilt edges, 1 50 
Antique or extra morocco, 4 00 

Creasy (Prof.) Rise and Pre* 
gross of the English Con- 
stitution. lvoL 100 

Croswell* A Memoir of the 
Her. W* Croswell, D*D. 1 
voL 8vo. ...Cloth, 2 00 

Cost (Lady.) The Invalid's 
Own Book* 12mo. Cloth, 50 

D'Abrantes (Duchess.) Me- 
moirs of Napoleon, his Court 
and Family* 2 large vols. 8vo. 
Portraits Cloth, 4 00 

The same, in 

half calf extra or antique 7 00 

The same, in 

full calf extra or antique 8 00 

De Bow's Industrial Re- 
sources, Statistics, tfcc, of 
the United States. 8va 8voK 
bound in 1 vol Cloth, 5 00 

De C us tine's Russia. Trans, 
from the French. Thick 12ma 

doth, 1 25 

Dew's Digest of Ancient nnd 
Modern History* 8vo. Cloth, 2 00 

Don Quixote de Lu Maachn. 

Translated from the Spanish. Il- 
lustrated with engravings. 6vo. 

Cloth. 2 00 
Half calf. 3 00 
Full calf; 4 00 




Drnry, A. If. Light and 
8hade | or, the Yean* Art- 
ist, ttraa Cloth,* 75 

Dim's Winter In Madeira, and 
Sanuner In 8pm in, dec. 12mo. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 1 00 

Pnmus (Alex.) The Foresters. 
A Tale. ISmo Cloth, 75 

Philibert; or, 

the Enropean Wars of the 
If th Concur?. 13ma... Cloth, 1 85 

DttMU'i Life Sketches from 
Coninion Paths. A Series of 
American Tales. 12ma Cloth, 1 00 

Dnpny, A. B. The Conspir- 
ator. ISma Cloth, 75 

D wight's Introduction to the 
Stndy of Art* ltma — Cloth, 1 00 

Ellen Parry I •*» Trials of 
the Heart. lima Cloth, 68 

Ellis, Mrs. Hearts & Homes; 
or, Social Distinctions. A 
Story. Cloth, 1 60 

Erelyn's I-lfe of Mrs. Godol- 
phln. Edited by the Bishop of 
Oxford. 16ma Cloth, 50 

Bwbnnk* The World a Work- 
shop. 16ma Cloth, 75 

Fay, T. 8. t'lrici or, the 
Voices. ltma Boards, 75 

FarsalMffdale. A Tale. By Caro- 
line Thomas. 12m a Cloth, 1 00 

French's Historical Collec- 
tions of Louisiana. Fart III. 
Sro. Cloth, 1 50 

Poole's Africa and the Amer- 
ican Flag. 1 voL ltmo. IMart. 

Cloth, 1 50 

Fa Iter ton, I*ady ft. L.ady 
Bird. 12 mo. Cloth, 75 

Garland's Life of John Ran- 
dolph. S Tola. In 1. 8va ror- 

1 60 | 

Half calf, 9 50 
Fall salf, • 00 



Gihh«a» Doc u mentary His- 
tory of the American llova* 
lotion, 1761, l7St> 1 toL tee. 

CJoth.1 



The same. 2d t»1. 17f4 to 



1771 1 toL b\o. Cloth, 1 5* 

Ghostly C'etloqnles. By too 

Author of * Letters from Com*,* 
Ac ltma Cloth, 1 M 

Gil Bins. Translated from ths 
French by U Sage. Illustrated 
with over 500 spirited engravings. 
1 large voL 8to....... Extra cloth. 

Gilt edge*. » I* 
Half emit S50 
Full calC, 4 00 



Gllallaa, Geo. Gallery of 
Literary Portraits. Second 
Series, ICmo, Cloth, 1 

Goddard*s Gleaalajrs. 
Wheat—! 



lima 
Cloth, 1 

Goethe's Iphlgjenla In Tanrlo. 

A Drama la Five Acta Trans- 
lated from the German by C. J. 
Adler. 12 ma Boards, 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wane- 
field. ltma Ultntratrd. Ovth, 

GUt edge* 1 

Gore, Mrs. The DrssS 
Dasjffhter. ltma CMh, 

Gould's (W. M.) Zephyr* 
from Italy and &trlly. ltma 

Coluredpmte, 1 

Grant's Memoirs of an Ameri- 
can Lady, lima. Cloth, 

Griffin's (Mottle) Poemo. 

lima Colo, 

GlUeCgr*, 1 

Gntaot's nistory of CItI1Is> 
ntlon. iron. ltma. Cli«th. 3 

Halfealt > 

Democracy la Fi 






75 



7i 

* » 

J* 



ltma. 



WTBCmJiAJBOUB— Oomttaaad. 



GnrowBkl»s Russia As It Is. 
1 vol. 12ma Cloth, 1 00 

Hall, B. R. The New Pur- 
chase ; or, Early Years In the 
Far West. Illustrated. 12mo. 

Cloth, 1 25 

Harry Mulr. A Scottish 
Story. 12mo Cloth, 75 

Hamilton's Philosophy. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by O. W. 
Wight. 1 vol. Svo. Cloth, 1 50 



The Same, in full calf, 3 00 



Heartsease ; or, The Brother's 
Wife. By the Author of " The 
Heir of Redclyffe." 2 vols. 12mo. 

Clolh, 1 50 

HefrofRedclyfrc(The). A Tale. 
2 vols. 12uio. Cloth, 1 50 

Helolse ; or, The Unrevealed 
Secret. By Talvi. 12ma.... 

Cloth, 75 

Holmes's Tempest and Sun- 
shlne ; or, Life f n Kentucky. 

12mo. Cloth, 1 00 

.The English Or- 
phans. A Tale. 12mo. Cloth, 75 

Home fs Home. A Domestic 
Story. 12mo. Cl»tli, 75 

Home ; or, The Ways of the 
World. By Mrs. Beeves. 1 vol. 
(In press.) 

Household Mysteries. By the 

Author of "Light and Darkness.'* 
lvot 12mo. 100 

Hunt's Pantologlcal System 
of History. Folio, Cloth, 8 00 

Iconographlc Cyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and 
Art, HrHtematlcaJlj Ar- 



rn aged. IllnstroU-d with 500 fine 
steel plate engravings. 6 vols. 

Half morocco, 40 00 



' Or In full morocco, 50 00 

Or In separate divisions :— 



The Laws of Nature; or, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Physics, and Meteorology 
Illustrated. With an Atlas of 
twenty-nine steel plates, containing 
twelve hundred illustrations. 2 
vols. Cloth, 5 00 

The Sciences; or, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Geology Il- 
lustrated. With an Atlas of 
twenty-four steel plates, containing 
ono thousand Illustrations. 2 vols. 

Cloth, 8 00 

The Anatomy of the Human 
Body; or, Anthropology Il- 
lustrated. With an Atlas of 
twenty-two steel plates, containing 
six hundred illustrations. 2 vols. 

Cloth, 8 00 

The Countries and Cities of 
the World; or, Geography 
Illustrated. Including a Com- 
plete German and English Geo- 
graphical Glossary. With an Atlas 
of forty -four steel plates, containing 
Geographical Maps and Plans of 
Cities. 2 vols. Cloth, 5 00 

The Customs and Costumes of 
People of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Times; or, History and 
Ethnology Illustrated. With 
an Atlas of eighty-one steel plates, 
containing fourteen hundred illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Cloth, 8 00 

The Warfare of All Ages ; or, 
Military Science* 1 1 last rat- 
ed. With an Atlas of flfty-ono 
steel pistes, containing fifteen hun- 
dred Uluatratioos. S vols.. .Cloth, 5 00 



Tho NaTlgatloa of All Ages; 
or, Naval Science Illustrat- 
ed. With an Atlas of thlrty-two 
steel plates, conU ningalx hundred 
Illustrations. 2 toU .. ..Cloth, 4 00 

The Art of Bnlldin^ In An- 
cient and Modern Vmes; 
or, Architecture Illnstnu 

ed. With an Atlaa of alxty steel 
plate*, containing 1100 illustrations. 
8 Tola. Cloth, 6 00 

The Religions of Ancient and 
Modern Times ; or, Mythol* 
ofTjr Illustrated. With an 
Atlaa of thirty steel plates, contain- 
Ing eight hundred Illustrations. 2 
Tola. Cloth, 4 00 

The Fine Arts Illustrated. 

Being a Complete History of Sculp- 
ture, Painting, and tho Graphic 
Arts, Including a Theory of the 
Art of Drawing. With an Atlas of 
twenty-six steel plates, containing 
five hundred Illu>trV.ions. 2 vols. 

Cloth, 4 00 

Technology Illnstrated. Being 
a Series of Treatises on the Con- 
structiun ofKoa«K i:riilgv%Cuiia!#. 
Hydraulic Kngino.. Flouring and 
Spinning Mill*, and on the Prin- 
cipal Pn>cet'dlng!4 in Cotton Manu- 
facture, Coining. Mining, Me- 
tallurgy, Agriculture, Ac. With 
an Atlas of thirty -Ave »:ovl plates, 
containing 1,1m) engraving*. 8 
vols. Cloth, 4 00 

A rery/nc ioj»it4 only remain vfthe 
above. Early ortlert tire neee*- 
M ry to tecurt them. 



of BtII, considered in n 
Letter to tho Her. Kdnrnrd 
Beecher, D.D. 1 toL Isms. 

Cloth, 1 

James, U* P. It. and II. B. 
Field. Adrleu; or. The 
Cloads of the 31 lad. lima 

Cut*.. 



:s 



IO. A Tale of the Ancient 
Fane, lly Barton, linio. Cloth. T.t 

Irish (The) Abroad und at 
Heme, at the Court and In 
the Camp. ISuut Cloth, 1 00 

Ishnm's Mad Cahla ; or, Char- 
acter aad Tendency of Brit- 
ish Inailtatlono. limu. Cloth, 1 00 



lameoon (Sirs.) Common. 
since Book of Thoanhf, 
M.<morle», ajsd Pnncles. 

linio. C^th, 

Half calfeitta, 1 



Johnson, A. B. The Meaning 
of Words. 18m«t Cota. 1 

Johnston's Chemistry ot % om- 

mon Life. Illustrated with cc 
meruos wwdcul*. 8 T«ia, lirn.i 

Owtn. S 

Id shir p. 3 

Icha'.rcaX 4 

Juno Clifford. A Tale. By a 

Lady. With l!lustraUooA lima. 

CI th. 1 

KaTnnaffh, Jnlln. Women of 
Christianity, Kxemnlary for 
Plely and Chsrit). 12m*. 

l'.»:h. 






in 



12nu>. 



Nathalie. A Tale. 

I'lt.:^ 1 



Madeleine. Unw. 

Cloth, 

Daisy Barns. ISbm 

c:.<h. i 

(Jrace Lee. ..Cod. I 

KachcKirny. 12Rit 

* ■ ■:„ * 

The «ame. 6»-»'iiit»** 

li»:r r.tlO 

Krat*' Poetical Works. \ i. ' 

J •HI". ...... ........ . • . t i "»S^ I 

lil'lrtgv* 1 
Antique or cvtra mmem. * 



•'•i 

■ o 



AS 

5 



$♦ ^fplcton it tfSaafwx^B ^jnUifflftoitt. 



IDSCELLAinBOUB— ContinmadL 



Klrkland (Mrs.) Personal 
Memoirs of George Wash- 
ington. 1 vol. 12mo. Illus- 
trated (In press.) 

Happen. Atlns of the Middle 
Ages. With copious illustrative 
Text 4to Ualf bound, 4 BO 



History of the 



Middle Ages* 2 vols. 12mo. 

Clotb, 2 00 



Atlas to do. Cloth, 2 60 



Kohlrausch's Complete His- 
tory of Germany. 8vo. Cloth, 1 60 

A New Edition. 

Illustrated Extra Binding. 2 60 

Lamartlne's History of 

Turkey. YoL 1. 12mo. Cloth, 1 00 

Layard's Nine veil and Its Re- 
mains. 1 large vol. 8va, with all 

the illustrations. Cloth, 4 00 

Half call; 6 00 

The Same. 1 vol. 12Q10., 

without the illustrations.... Clotb, 1 00 

Lee, E. B. Life of Jean Paul 
F. Illchter. 12mo Cloth, 1 26 

Jaeger's History of Animal 
Magnetism. 12mo Cloth, 1 00 

Letters from Rome, A. D. 
138. By the Author of " Clouds 
and Sunshine." 12tno. Cloth, 1 00 

Life and Correspondence of 
Jadge Iredell (In press.) 



Life's Discipline. A Tale of 
the Annnla of Hungary. By 

Talvl. Author of " lleloise," Ac 
12mo Cloth, 



G3 



Lindsay. Poems by Walter 
M. Lindsay. 16mo Cloth, 

Lord, W. W. Poems. 12mo. 

Boards, 



Lord, W. W. Christ in Hades. 

12ina Boards, 75 

Maeaulay's Essays, Critical 
and Miscellaneous. Best 
Edition. 5 vols, small 8vo. Cloth, 8 76 
Half calf extra, 8 00 
Full calf extra, 10 00 

Macintosh, M. J. Two Lives ; 
or, To Seem and To Be. 12mo. 

Cloth, 75 



Ant Kitty's Tales. 

12ma Cloth, 

Charms & Counter 



75 



Cha 



rms. 



Cloth, 1 00 



Evenings at Don- 
aldson faanor. 12ma... Cloth, 75 



The Lofty and 



Lowly. 2 vols. 12ma... Clotb, 1 60 

The above, in uniform sets, 6 vols., 
half calf extra, 10 00 

McCormlck's Visit to the 
Camp before Sevastopol. 

Neatly illustrated. 12mo... Cloth, 1 00 

MeLee's Series of Alphabets, 
designed as a Text-Book 
for Engravers and Painters 
of Letters. 4to. Cloth, 2 00 

Mahon's (Lord) History of 
England. Edited by Professor 
Beed. 2 vols. 8vo 4 00 

' Manzonl. The Betrothed 
Lovers. 2 vols. 12mo... Cloth, 1 60 



Margaret Cecil; or, I Can, 
Because I Ought. By Cousin 
Kate. 12mo. Cloth, 



75 



T8 , Marrying Too Late. By Geo. 

Wood. Author of ** Peter Schle- 
mlhl in America, 11 Ac, Ac 1 vol. 

(In press.) 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return MQOUttJjP. 
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